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PREFACE. 


LOWER  WHARFELAND,  YORK,  AND  THE  AINSTY  : 

THE  REGION  OF  HISTORIC  MEMORIES. 

THE  large  amount  of  matter  and  illustration  contained  in  my  Two 
Thousand  Miles  in  Wharfedale,  the  success  of  which  has  been  such  that 
it  is  practically  sold  out,  necessitates  dividing  that  Work  into  two  handy 
parts,  of  which  this  volume  deals  only  with  the  Dale  from  Tadcaster  to 
Otley  Chevin,  inclusive  of  the  old  city  and  its  appanage,  the  Ainsty. 
If  it  exceeds  in  historic  interest  the  higher  portion  of  this  finest  of 
river-valleys  (for  every  foot  of  earth  has  shaken  to  the  tramp  of  men  on 
the  march,  and  is  imbued  with  all  that  was  great  and  glorious  in  the 
past),  it  is  no  less  charming  in  its  own  pastoral  way,  for  eminences  are 
not  wanting  from  which  panoramic  views  of  surpassing  glamour  and 
extent  may  be  obtained  over  the  wide  plain  of  central  York,  from  Hum- 
ber's  flood,  with  its  spreading  sails,  to  the  abrupt  hills  of  Hambleton, 
where,  midway  on  the  west  slope,  the  "White  Horse  of  Kilburn"  shows 
the  wold  limestone  through  emerald  turf,  the  whole  forming  a  picture 
to  the  eye  that  keeps  green  the  fact  that  Yorkshire  is  the  most  varied, 
as  it  is  the  largest,  count}'  of  u  Merrie  England." 

In  architecture  this  district  stands  out  conspicuously  in  its  historic 
manors,  halls,  castles,  and  churches,  culminating  in  the  magnificence  and 
glory  of  its  noble  minster.  It  has  also  been  the  nursing-place  of  main- 
great  men,  who  have  left  their  footprints  deeply  engraven  on  the 
pages  of  history. 


In  its  folk-lore  and  quaint  stories  of  village  life,  too,  there  is  much 
to  lend  colour  and  interest  to  the  wayfaring  pilgrim. 

To  conclude — In    beauty    of  river   scenery,   lowland  Wharfe  has  few 
rivals. 

The  author  here  tenders  his    thanks  to  all  those  who  have  rendered 
him  assistance  in  making  the  picture  of  Wharfeland  more  complete. 

EDMUND  BOGG. 

LEEDS, 

October,   1904. 
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THE  AINSTY  OF  YORK. 


CHAPTER   I. 

*V  •'     DISTRICT  framed  in  by  the  rivers  Nidd,  Wharfe,  and  Ouse.     Its 

^i  1 1     outbounds  to  the  west  stretch  within  two  miles  or  so  of  Wetherby, 

to  the  neck  of  land  where  the  two  rivers,  Wharfe  and  Nidd,  approach 

to  within  four  miles  of  each  other.    From  thence  by  the  east  bank  of  the  river 

Wharfe,  past  Tadcaster  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ouse,  and  thence  following 

the  latter  river  on  its  west  bank,  northwards  past  the  old  city  to  the  meeting 

of  the  Ouse  and  Nidd.    Now  bending  west  and  following  the  south  bank  of 

the  Nidd  to  Wilstrop  and  Tock- 
with,  and  across  the  Rudgate 
past  Bickerton,  and  so  north  of 
Walton  and  Thorparch,  our  start- 
ing place.  This  includes  the 
whole  of  the  Ainsty,  its  circum- 
ference being  about  thirty-two 
miles. 

Camden  supposes  its  name, 
Ainsty,  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man anstossen—a.  bound  or  against. 
Other  writers  from  Ancientcy — 
its  antiquity;  Drake,  from  the 
old  word  anent—  opposite  or 
contiguous ;  others  from  Hean — 
Stige  —  high  pathway ;  Isaac 
Taylor,  from  Ain — one,  sti — en- 
closure, a  place  set  apart.  In 
A  PEEP  OF  TADCASTER  CHURCH  FROM  THE  our  opinion  the  derivation  of  the 
AINSTY.  word  comes  from  a  different 

source.       The    low-lying    and    formerly    swampy    lands    of    the    Ainsty 
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are  divided  (or  cut  into  two  portions)  by  a  range  of  hills — flanks  of  the 
Pennines,  whose  dwindling  offshoots,  on  which  Bilbrotigh  is  situated, 
extend  their  roots  to  the  walls  of  York.  The  district  from  the  banks  of 
the  Aire  to  the  Ouse  was  in  Anglo-Danish  time  a  wild,  trackless  forest 
region— fenland  and  swamp — through  which,  the  Norman  chronicler  says, 
ran  a  path  so  narrow  that  it  could  only  be  penetrated  in  single  file.  During 
William's  journey  north  in  1068,  a  knight  named  Lois-de-Montiers,  having 
with  him  a  chosen  escort,  was  sent  forward  from  the  main  army  on  a  recon- 
naissance. It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  he  found  the  country  most  in- 
hospitable and  desolate  (this  condition  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  havoc 
of  war  and  the  death-roll  of  the  husbandmen  in  battle  during  the  preceding 
three  years).  At  length,  having  crossed  the  river,  his  journey  became  even 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  He  and  his  escort  had  to  traverse  marshes 
and  penetrate  forests  by  a  path  so  narrow  that  it  would  not  permit  of  two 
riding  abreast.  The  Norse  word  '  Ana — Ein-stigi — stee  '  (yan-stee),  mean- 
ing one  path,  and  a  narrow,  difficult  one,  that  would  not  admit  of  two 
persons  riding  abreast.  In  this  manner  they  reached  the  environs  of  York. 
Doubtless  the  Norman  historian,  in  his  description  of  this  ride,  refers  to  the 
region  lying  between  the  Aire  "and  Ouse,  and  from  the  secret  exploration  of 
this  simple  knight,  Lois-de-Montiers,  and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  travers- 
ing the  almost  wild  waste  -  in  the  speech  then  current,  the  '  Ana — Ein-stigi ' 
—a  stee  (one  path),  which  has  been  modified  during  the  centuries — we 
probably  arrive  at  the  true  definition  of  the  word  Ainsty. 

Six  hundred  years  had  intervened  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
and  the  march  of  the  Norman  army  north  to  York,  and  all  through  the 
centuries  this  district  had  been  more  or  less  steeped  in  the  anarchy  of  war. 
Can  we  wonder  then,  that  which  the  Romans  had  left  a  fruitful  garden  should 
have  become  a  wilderness,  wild  and  desolate,  and  the  good  road  which  the 
Romans  formed  had  fallen  into  such  a  crumbled  'state  of  disrepair  and  ruin, 
that  in  many  cases  it  could  not  even  be  traced  ?  Here,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
well  to  cite  Leland's  remarks  anent  another  part  of  the  Ainsty,  which  have 
some  bearing  on  our  previous  remarks  on  this  district.  "  The  great  cause- 
way from  Skip  Bridge  towards  York  hath  nineteen  bridges  on  it  for  avoid 
ing  and  overpassing  cars  coming  out  of  the  moors  thereby.  One  Blakeburn, 
that  was  twice  Mayor  of  York,  made  this  causeway,  and  another  one  without 
the  suburbs  of  York."  * 

•  This  Blakburn  hath  a  solemn  yearly  service  in  the  Minster,  and  a  chantry  at  Rich- 
mond.    He  had  very  unthrifty  children,  wherefore  he  made  eight  chantries  at  York. 
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For  a  century  and  a  half  after  this  very  noticeable  ride  of  the  Norman 
knight,  the  Ainsty  was  mainly  morass  and  forest,  and  even  to-day  if  nature  had 
her  course  the  district  would  soon  revert  to  its  original  condition  of  dense 
scrub  and  forest.  It  was  deforested  by  a  charter  of  Richard  I.,  in  favour  of 

the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's,  York, 
and  the  men  of 
the  Ainsty,  the 
King  receiving 
^19  os.  i  id.  for 
the  concession. 
It  was  afterwards 
found  that  Rich- 
ard's charter  was 
not  el  astic 
enough,  for  in 
the  first  year  of 
John's  reign,  the 
Abbot  and  the 
men  of  Heinisti 
gave  this  king 
further  moneys 
and  three  pal- 
freys, that  all  the 
men  of  the 
whole  Wapentake  of  the  Heinisti  may  be  quit  of  all  forestage. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  city  were 
summoned  to  answer  the  King  by  what  right  they  held  the  Wapentake  of 
Ainsty.  It  was  then  found  that  the  charter  of  John's  was  invalid,  and 
they  lost  their  cause.  In  1448-9,  Henry  VI.  annexed  it  by  charter  to  the 
county  of  the  city  which  Charles  I.  confirmed,  and  so  it  remained  wholly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  those  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  are  by  charter  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  citizens  have 
asserted  their  right  to  this  district  on  several  occasions  by  attending  the 
Kings  of  England  in  their  journeys  north  or  south,  to  and  from  the  middle 
of  Tadcaster  bridge,  the  centre  of  this  bridge  being  the  utmost  bounds  of 
their  liberty  on  the  West.  King  James  I.,  journeying  south  for  kingdom 
and  crown,  left  York  on  the  third  day  of  his  stay,  passed  out  of  the  city  by 
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Micklegate  towards  Grimston  (the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope),  where 
he  stayed  overnight.  His  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland bearing  the  sword,  and  the  L,ord  Mayor  the  mace.  At  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  Liberties  of  the  city  (the  middle  of  Tadcaster  bridge),  the  sword 
'  was  handed  back  to  the  Mayor  by  the  Earl ;  then  the  Mayor  alighted  from 
his  horse  and,  kneeling,  took  his  leave  of  the  King,  and  the  King,  pulling 
off  his  glove,  took  the  Mayor  by  the  hand  and  gave  him  thanks.  His 
Majesty  then  rode  towards  Grimston  attended  by  the  Sheriffs. 

If  we  consider  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  worth,  the  Ainsty  is  not  by 
any  means  the  least  important  part  of  Wharfedale.  Unlike  the  upper  dale 
endowed  with  strong  lineaments  marked  on  the  rock  where  the  snowflake 
reposes,  the  Ainsty  is  more  suggestive  of  smiling  ease  and  plenty ;  "a  garden 
of  roses,"  says  one  writer.  The  western  part  is  diversified  and  broken  by 
gently  rising  hills  and  little  dells,  the  soil  is  of  rich  cultivation.  To  the  east, 
between  the  Wharfe  and  Ouse,  it  is  almost  flat,  which  might,  with  justice, 
be  termed  the  fat  lands,  abounding  in  excellent  pasture.  If  not  wildly 
picturesque,  yet  from  the  hill  ground  of  the  Ainsty  beautiful  landscapes, 
fruitful  of  corn  and  grass,  recede  over  the  vale  of  York  to  the  Humber 
on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Hambletons  on  the  other.  In  its  sylvan 
touches,  its  meadows,  woods,  hedgerows  and  homesteads,  it  cannot  be 
excelled. 

We  will  commence  our  wanderings  in  Ainsty  on  the  south,  the  land 
lying  between  the  old  Roman  causeway  and  the  Wharfe.  Passing  Oxton 
and  Steeton  Grange  we  reach  Steeton,  one  of  the  original  homes  of  the 
earlier  Fairfaxes.  Situated  some  three  miles  east  of  Tadcaster  and  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  York  road  is  Steeton  Hall,  now  a  farmhouse.  In  the 
Norman  time  the  place  was  called  Stiveton,  and  previous  to  it  passing  to 
the  Fairfaxes  it  was  held  by  a  family  of  the  above  name.  A  William 
Wilks  de  Stiveton  gave  to  the  nunnery  at  Appleton  one  oxgang  of  land 
here,  with  half  a  toft  and  croft. 

This  embattled  residence  was  built  by  Sir  Guy  Fairfax  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  He  married  Isabella  Ryther,  of  Ryther,  grand- 
daughter of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne.  Sir  Guy  and  Isabella  were 
grandparents  to  Sir  William,  of  romantic  marriage  fame,  from  which 
union  sprang  those  terrible  Fairfaxes—'  Fighting  Tom,'  etc.,  of  whom  the 
aged  peasants  relate  such  wonderful  tales.  What  a  strange  story  might 
be  written  concerning  the  career  of  those  early  Fairfaxes !  Even  the  wooing 
and  home-coming  of  their  brides,  daughters  of  the  surrounding  magnates, 
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would  in  itself  form  a  fine  subject.  Tne  grandson  of  the  founder  of  Steeton 
waxed  so  rich  in  lands  and  chattels  that  on  his  death  two  Fairfax  families 
sprang  into  existence.  His  eldest  son  received  Denton  and  Nunappleton, 
besides  property  in  York.  Gabriel,  the  younger,  inherited  Steeton  and 
Bilbrough.  Sir  William  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  fourteen  poor  men  in 
black  gowns,  lighted  by  fourteen  torches.  He  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  dear 
wife  Isabella,  in  the  choir  of  Bolton  Percy  Church, 

With  other  relics,  the  old  chapel,  which  stood  on  the  east  front  of  the 
house  and  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Rotheram,  1473,  is  entirely  swept 
away;  the  ground  it  occupied  is  now  a  garden.  The  old  house  has  been  much 
altered,  it  formerly  consisted  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  centre  alone 
remains.  Just  inside  the  hall  is  a  stone  table,  which  belonged  to  the  earlier 
Fairfaxes.  Portions  of  the  moat  and  walls  remain,  and  the  original  gateway 
to  the  chapel.  On  the  east  window  of  the  chapel  were  emblazoned  the 
arms  of  the  "  Percy  and  Lucy,  Beaumont,  Neville,  Hastings,  Scrope,  Ryther, 
Manners,  Aske,  Fitzwilliam,  Hungate,  and  Fairfax."*  Underneath  these 
arms  was  the  figure  of  Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax,  the  peerless  knight,  attired  in 
complete  armour,  with  a  long  black  gown  descending  from  his  shoulders 
to  the  ground  and  embroidered  with  the  cross  of  his  order,  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear,  his  left  rests  on  a  shield.  The  writer  was  told  that  several 
skeletons  have  been  found  near  the  house  :  probably  the  chapel  had  a  grave- 
yard attached,  or  otherwise  the  place  must  have  been  the  scene  of  some 
skirmish.  The  house  was  enlarged  in  1595,  and  their  coat  of  arms,  carved 
in  stone,  was  placed  over  the  doorway.  When  the  family  removed  to 
Newton  Kyme,  this  stone  was  brought  also,  and  built  into  the  wall  above 
the  hall  door  ;  and  I  think  the  same  stone  has  been  removed  to  Bil- 
brough, and  until  the  old  hall  was  demolished  at  the  latter  place  in  1901 
was  there  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  mansion,  the  residence  of  Guy  Fairfax, 
Esq.f  It  is  now  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  south  front  of  the  new  Hall, 
which  so  charmingly  overlooks  the  Fairfax  country. 

Steeton  in  Domesday : — "  In  Stivetun  one  carucate,  in  this  land  there 
may  be  one  plough." 

*  Sir  William  Fayrfax  writing  from  Stetou  to  Cromwell,  22ud  January,  1537,  gives  a 
very  doleful  account  of  clerical  government  in  his  district.  The  houses  of  religion  not  sup- 
pressed make  friends  and  "wag"  the  poor  to  stick  hard  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the 
monks  who  were  suppressed  inhabit  the  villages  round  their  houses  and  daily  "wag"  the 
people  to  put  them  in  again. 

t  See  Clement  Markham's  History  of  the  Fairfaxes. 
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Colton,  half  a  mile  to  the  east,  possesses  no  distinctive  feature.  It 
stands  on  slightly  rising  ground  above  the  low-lying  Haggs.  In  the 
meadows  east  of  the  village  there  is  a  moated  site.  At  the  west  end, 
situated  among  trees,  is  a  rather  picturesque  hall.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  Henry  Oughtred,  of  Kexby,  in  consideration  of  the  right  good  counsel 
to  him,  given  by  William  Fairfax,  did,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  said  William, 
grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  free  liberty  and  license  to  hunt  and  hawk  in  the 
manor  and  town  of  Colton,  with  license  to  fish  and  fowl  therein,  for  this 
privilege  rendering  one  red  rose  at  Midsummer  only.  Verily  these  Fairfaxes 
seem  to  have  had  an  abundance  of  good  things. 

In  our  path  to  Bolton  Percy,  we  pass  on  the  last  spur  of  the  wolds  of 
the  Ainsty  Brumber  Grange,  a  farmhouse  on  a  very  noticeable  site,  and 

Hornington  Manor  more  to 
the  south.  Both  places  are 
of  very  ancient  foundation. 
In  the  terminal  "ber"  in 
Brumber  Grange  and  Brum- 
ber Field  we  have  the 
unchanged  Norse  word,  which 
signifies  a  farmstead.  Horning- 
ton is  of  Anglian  foundation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day. In  the  heyday  of  their 
prosperity  it  belonged  to  the 
Rythers  of  Ryther. 

On  the  south-west  corner 
of  Ainsty,  intersected  by  cul- 
vert and  dyke,  which  discharge 
the  waters  into  Catterton  Foss 
Drain,  a  stream  rising  in  the 
land  just  to  the  north  of  Heal- 
augh,  thence  crosses  under 
the  York  road  at  Bow  Bridge, 
passes  Hornington,  hereabouts 
shaded  by  willow  garth  and 
C.ATI-.XVAY,  STKKTON  HAM,.  osier  holt,  enters  the  Wliarfe 

near  Bolton  Percy. 

Bolton  Percy  is  an  Anglian  foundation,  a  botl,  the  word  meaning  an 
edifice  of  superior  construction.  This  place  has  not  only  length  of  days,  as 
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its  history,  but  also  great  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  would  be  known  and,  no 
doubt,  used  by  the  Romans  when  they  held  their  camp  at  High  and  Low 
"  Ac-ceaster."  In  the  Norman  survey,  Bodeltun  is  returned  under  two 
entries,  both  as  of  the  land  of  William-de-Perci.  But  there  appears  to  have 
been  much  dispute  about  the  division  of  land  hereabouts,  for  the  men  of  the 
Ainsty  affirm  they  have  known  William  Malet  to  have  been  possessed  of 
much  of  the  land  in  Ainsty,  and  the  men  attached  to  the  land  considered 
themselves  as  his  vassals.  For  instance,  fifteen  oxgangs  in  Horninctum 
(Hornington)  were  held  by  William-de-Percy,  but  which  the  men  of  the 
Wapentake  declare  that  "  Malet"  ought  to  have.  This  William  Malet  held 
the  Shrievalty  in  1069,  at  the  time  York  was  burnt  by  the  Danes.  So  even  then 
Bolton  was  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  The  dispute 
did  not  end  with  the  above  claim,  but  seemed  to  have  waxed  stronger,  for 
Osbern-de- Arches  also  affirms  that  his  ancestor,  Gilbert  d'Aufay,  held  some 
portions  of  this  princely  domain,  to  wit,  land  in  Apeltune,  Stivetun,  Horn- 
ington, Oxeton-Coleton,  and  Torp,  &c. 

Gilbert  d'Aufay  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Conqueror,  who  held  him  in 
great  favour,  bestowing  on  him  princely  estates  of  the  conquered  people. 
But  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  adverse  to  this  kind  of  annexation,  and 
he  disliked  the  acceptance  of  land  which  by  right  belonged  to  another.  So 
strong  was  his  determination  on  this  point,  and  so  unalterable  his  will,  that 
he  returned  to  Normandy  without  keeping  in  his  possession  a  single  acre  of 
English  soil.  But  that  which  Gilbert  renounced,  Osbern-de-Archis,  a 
younger  kinsman,  seems  to  have  gladly  accepted,  choosing  for  his  seat 
Thorp,  which,  by  the  addition  of  his  name,  "  D'Archis,"  in  due  time  became 
known  as  Thorparch. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  owners  of  land  dwelling  in  this  part  of  the 
Ainsty  in  the  pre-Conquest  era  are  very  interesting.  For  instance,  Ulchil 
— Archel,  son  of  Ulstan,  Godwin,  son  of  Edric,  Ulf  the  Deacon,  Ode,  Alwin, 
Goisfred,  and  Susa.  These  men  became  vassals  to  the  conquerors  on  their 
own  land. 

One  of  the  manors  in  the  Bodeltun  survey  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Norman,  who  held  some  six  hundred  acres  of  plough  land.  Ample 
assurance  of  long  and  skilful  cultivation,  its  value  in  King  Edward's  time 
had  been  6os.  When  the  Normans  took  possession,  its  value  had  fallen  to 
155.,  the  result  of  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  invader. 

At  Bodeltun  was  a  church  and  priest.  Around  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  comparative  peace,  and  the  value  of  the 
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land  only  fell  slightly.  The  record  states  :  value  in  King  Edward's  time,  403., 
now  305.  At  its  foundation  it  was  one  of  the  two  churches  in  the  Ainsty 
district.  Its  authority  stretched  from  Acaster,  the  water-fort,  to  Healaugh, 
the  holy  district.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  to-day  Bolton  Percy 
church  has  almost  the  dignity  of  a  Cathedral.  Such  dignity  has  always 
been  the  right  of  its  existence,  and  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  evidence  of 
its  first  foundation.  Bolton  Church  was  transferred  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  on  the  28th  of  December,  1250  ;  the  desirability  of  the  transfer  was 
enhanced  by  the  value  of  the  living,  then,  as  now,  of  great  consideration. 

The  present  structure  was  erected  by  Thomas  Parker,  rector  of  the 
parish,  from  his  institution,  26th  of  June,  1411,  to  his  death  in  1423,  as 
stated  on  a  tombstone  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect,  which  stone  has 
since  perished : — 

"  ^>rafe  pro  ^Sbontas  jS?arher,  quondam 
^Icctorc  bit  inc.  eccl  ac  ejusbem  fabricators." 

Neither  slcill  nor  money  have  been  spared  in  the  reconstruction.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  pious  builder  did  not  live  to  see  the  dedication  of  his  work, 
which  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  July,  1424.  The  church  is 
a  magnificent  perpendicular  structure,  with  massive  tower  and  pinnacled 
battlements.  The  exterior  of  this  edifice  is  rich  in  architecture,  and  very 
interesting,  the  interior  consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and  large  chancel. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles  on  either  side  by  four  pointed  arches 
resting  on  three  slender  octagonal  pillars.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  though  of 
considerable  span  without  the  beams,  it  is  aver}'  good  example  of  wood  roofing. 
The  stalls  are  of  oak,  and  much  marked,  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers  sharpening  their  swords.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  "  Sedilia  "  and  piscina,  of  beautiful 
design  and  finish.  The  brasses  from  the  sedilia  and  other  parts  of  the  church 
were  removed  by  the  rough  hands  of  despoilers,  tradition  says  during  the 
Civil  War,  yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Fairfaxes,  who  were  preservers, 
would  have  allowed  such  sacrilege  in  the  burial-place  of  their  ancestors. 

The  glory  of  the  church  is  the  beautifully  restored  east  window,  in 
which  are  preserved  many  fragments  of  rare  old  glass,  containing  the 
armorial  bearings  of  ancient  families.  Two  windows  in  the  north  aisle, 
facsimiles  of  ancient  glass,  and  picturesque  in  treatment,  are  also  worthy  of 
inspection  ;  also  the  Jacobean  pews,  pulpit,  miserere  seats,  Norman  font 
and  cover,  and  the  noble  chancel  arch. 
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Built  in  the  walls  of  the  south  aisle  by  the  entrance  porch  is  the  holy 
water  basin,  a  receptacle  for  holy  or  hallowed  water,  a  usage  of  the  Romish 

Church.  The 
holy  water 
basin  was  not 
placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the 
church  in  early 
Saxon  days, 
but  dates  from 
the  period  when 
Rome  gained 
complete  ascen- 
dency over  the 
Anglo  -  British 
Church.  Many 
were  the  mira- 
cles supposed 
to  be  performed 
by  the  use  of 
holy  water, 
such  as  the 
curing  of  des- 
perate diseases,  the-  driving  away  of  demons,  and  the  changing  of  human 
beings  into  animals,  &c. 

A  large  stone  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  to  the  memory  of  Agnes- 
de-Ridre,  a  prioress  of  the  Nunnery  of  Nunappleton.  This  stone  was 
missing  for  many  years,  and  when  found  was  being  used  as  a  drain  cover.* 

*  "  There  appears  to  have  beeii  some  disagreement  or  friction  between  Sir  W.  Fairfax 
and  James  Moyser,  in  1597.  Sir  W.  Fairfax,  the  younger,  then  living  at  Nuuappletou,  came 
out  of  the  quire  (called  St.  Marie's,  or  Beckwith's)  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  there, 
in  very  good  and  orderly  manner,  desired  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James  Moyser,  the  said  Mr. 
Moyser  not  then  and  there  denying  it,  that  we  (the  parson,  the  churchwardens,  and  others 
of  the  chief  of  the  palish)  w?ould  advise  and  settle  of  some  convenient  place  for  the  said  Mr. 
Moyser  and  his  company,  wherein  to  sit  and  be  in  time  for  divine  service  and  sermons. 
Whereupon  the  same  afternoon,  after  evening  prayers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  Sabbath 
or  Sunday,  we  should  talk  about  it,  that  such  of  the  parties  as  would,  should  there  come  and 
help  forward  the  matter  the  best  that  they  could,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  parson,  all  the 
churchwardens,  and  many  other  neighbours,  nobody  then  speaking  anything  at  all  against 
it." 
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Hung  in  the  north  wall,  writ  on  parchment  and  framed,  is  a  record 
which  informs  the  reader  that  one  James  Moyser,  of  Appleton,  left  seventy 
shillings  yearly  to  be  paid  to  the  above  town,  and  he  wished  this  act  of  his 
should  be  writ  on  parchment,  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  church  to  remind 
his  heirs  that  they  should  perform  it.  He  died  2ist  of  January,  1694. 

The  bell  chamber  contains  three  very  fine  bells,  known  respectively  as 
the  Steeton,  Col  ton,  and  Nunappleton  bells.  The  tenor  has  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  tone,  and  was  brought  from  St.  Andrew's  College,  Nether  Acaster. 


[n:  <; 


A    RUSTIC    SCENK,    HOI/fON     I'KRCY. 


The  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  was  anciently  the  Brockett's 
choir,  but  is  generally  known  as  the  Steeton  Chapel.  The  Hrockett's  choir 
still  retains  in  its  name  the  memory  of  a  family  who  for  generations  were 
members  of  this  church  ;  although  the  hall  at  Appleton  where  they  resided 
has  long  since  disappeared.  Members  of  the  famed  Vavasour  race  have  also 
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worshipped  at  this  shrine  and  rest  within  its  portals.  Their  arms  were 
formerly  to  be  seen  painted  on  the  oak  panelling  of  the  pews.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  north  or  '  devil's  door.'  In  olden  time  it  was 
supposed  that  the  evil  one  always  took  flight  through  this  door  when  a  child 
received  baptism,  hence  '  Devil's  door.' 

The  stranger  who  knows  the  history  of  this  place  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  hallowed  associations  and  stirring  memories  of  its  venerable 
sanctuary.  It  is  an  interesting  study  for  the  artist  and  antiquary.  Here, 
musing  in  the  twilight,  dim  figures  of  the  past  seem  to  flit  before  our  inward 
vision,  carrying  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  old  romance,  for  the  place  was 
,  frequented  by  the 

I  |        elite  of  the  chival- 

ry of  the  north 
—  the  Percys, 
Vavasours  and 
Beaumonts,  the 
Malibisses, 
Lucys,  Nevilles, 
Scropes,  Rythers, 
Hungates,  and 
Thwaites.  To  the 
Fairfaxes  it  is  a 
hallowed  shrine, 
the  breezes  sigh- 
i  n g  through 
branches  are  whis- 
pering memories 
of  this  notable 
family  of  warriors 
and  statesmen. 
Hither  they  led 

their  happy  brides  to  the  altar,  and  hither  they  were  brought  for  burial.  Tread 
where  you  may  within  the  precincts  of  this  church,  you  stand  on  or  beside 
the  grave  of  a  Fairfax.  Some  are  interred  in  the  Steeton  chapel,  as  the 
mural  tablets  testify.  In  their  testamentary  instructions,  some  '  will'  their 
bodies  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Nicholas'  '  Quere,'  some  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  whilst  others  are  satisfied  to  sleep  in  the  churchyard,  where  the 
sunshine  may  play  awhile  on  their  graves,  and  the  birds  carol  from  the 
branches  of  trees  overhead.  Lord  Ferdinand  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  wills  to 
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be  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church  near  his  wife.  Here  sleeps  Sir  Guy, 
the  founder  of  Steeton  ;  here  in  St.  Nicholas'  '  Quere,'  rests  all  that  is 
mortal  of  Sir  William  :  "  He  was  borne  to  the  tomb  by  fourteen  poore 
men  in  black  gowns,  lighted  by  fourteen  torches."  What  a  memorable 
and  striking  scene  this  would  present !  He  sleeps  beside  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  Isabella  Thwaites,  the  heroine  of  the  romantic  marriage  to  be  told 
in  the  following  pages.  Here  also  are  biiried  another  Sir  William  and  his 
wife  Mabel.  Hither  also  was  borne  to  the  grave  '  Frances,'  the  aged  Lady 
Fairfax,  who  for  50  years  had  lived  '  Mistress  of  Steeton,'  surviving  her 
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gallant  husband  (Sir  William)  for  forty-eight  years.  He  fell  in  the  siege  of 
Montgomery  Castle.  His  troops  were  wavering.  To  retrieve  the  disaster,  he 
dashed  single-handed  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  his  good  sword,  flashing 
like  Excalibur  right  and  left,  carving  a  path  through  the  rank  of  hostile 
pikes.  '  It  was  a  deed,'  says  one,  ''worthy  of  Arthur's  fabled  knights.' 
Spurred  to  desperation  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  their  gallant  chief,  the  men 
of  Craven  swept  forward  like  an  avalanche  to  victory.  Never  chieftain  died 
more  gloriously  in  battle  than  he.  He  fell  literally  pierced  with  mortal 
wounds.  It  was  his  lady  who  returned  such  a  noble  answer  to  the  messages 
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of  condolence  from  his  companions  in  arms  :  '  She  grieved  not  that  he  died 
in  the  cause,  but  that  he  died  so  soon  that  he  could  not  do  more  for  it.' 
William,  who  died  in  1694,  was  the  last  of  the  Fairfaxes  of  Steeton.  He  is 
also  buried  at  Bolton. 

The  church  is  situated  amidst  beautiful  pastoral ;  magnificent  trees  wave 
benediction  of  branches  over  half  the  churchyard.  In  the  west  retaining  wall 
are  several  fine  blocks  of  Huddleston  stone,  on  which  are  good  specimens  of 
masons'  marks.  There  were  signatures  clearly  cut  on  the  face  of  the  hewn  stone 
by  which  each  craftsman's  work  could  be  identified.  This  practice  of  each  mason 
marking  his  work  was  at  its  height  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  gradually  fell  into  disuse  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 


A   RUSTIC   CORNER. 

In  this  and  other  walls  adjoining  are  fragments  of  an  earlier  church.  The 
rectory  grounds  are  very  picturesque  with  fine  foliage,  ivy  and  creepers 
trained  over  timbered  corridors  having  all  the  charm  of  the  loggia  of  Italian 
convents,  and,  with  the  quaint  so-called  tithe  barn  adjacent,  forms  a  tout 
ensemble  of  unique  beauty. 

The  tithe  barn  is  where  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  stored 
for  the  benefit  of  the   church.     Even   in  the   early   days   of  the   church, 
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objections  were  raised  to  the  paying  of  tithes.  The  laws  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  which  are  the  earliest  known,  were  made  for  the  assess- 
ment upon  lands  and  houses  for  a  provision  of  the  church.  Money  being 
scarce,  the  payments  were  generally  made  in  kind,  grain,  seed,  cattle,  poultry, 

hence  the  use  of  tithe 
barns.  Defaulters  were 
fined  forty  shillings  and 
'made  to  pay  the  tithes 
twelve-fold.* 

In  the  churchyard  by 
the  side  of  the  south  wall 
is  a  noticeable  tombstone, 
inscribed  with  a  long 
array  of  family  names, 
beginning  with  William 
Houseman  inthe  sixteenth 
century  and  continuing 
with  his  descendants 
down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. Built  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  churchyard  is 
a  large  boulder  of  Shap 
granite,  no  doubt  trans- 
ported hither  by  the  tre- 
mendous natural  agencies 
of  the  Glacial  period. 

There  are  a  few  vestiges 
of  a  fortified  hall  remain- 
ing at  Bolton,  although 

such  a  house  did  at  one  time — the  name  Hall  Garth  is  sufficient  evidence 
—exist.  The  most  likely  site  is  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  church,  a 
situation  encompassed  by  a  moat  without  difficulty. 

*  The  returns  for  the  Nona  taxation,  made  about  1332,  complete  the  evidence  of  retro- 
gression. The  church  of  Bolton  Percy  is  taxed  at  ,£40  ;  the  jurors  say  this  is  too  much,  as 
the  nona  or  ninth  of  garbs,  fleeces  and  lamb  of  the  whole  parish  in  that  year  is  not  worth 
more  than  ,£30,  the  greatest  murrain  lasting  that  year  among  two-year-old  sheep ;  the  tithe 
of  hay  is  worth  seven  marks  ;  oblations  and  letiten  tithes  eight  marks.  Rithre  is  taxed 
at  ,£20  and  the  jurors  declare  that,  including  a  fifteenth  of  the  'goods  of  the  trades,'  the 
taxation  is  just.  It  appears  from  the  above  valuation  there  was  not  residing  in  Bolton 
Percy  a  single  inhabitant,  save  those  living  by  agriculture. 
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The  village  still  retains  a  few  thatched  and  other  primitive  dwellings. 
A  little  stream  flowing  from  the  middle  land  of  Ainsty  ripples  its  way 
through  orchards,  willow  beds,  and  gardens  to  the  bosom  of  mother 
Wharfe.  On  spring  days,  when  the  orchards  are  in  blossom,  this  village  is 
a  bower  of  beauty.  Gentle  swells  and  hollows,  green  lanes,  fertile  meadows, 
and  old  paths  wind  by  quaint  homesteads,  garths,  and  enclosures,  across  a 
rustic  bridge,  up  to  the  church  and  magnificent  fan-armed  elm  (seen  in  our 
picture),  with  a  quaint  conventionality  suggestive  of  the  set  Valentine  of  the 
earlv  Victorian  era. 


CHAPTER  II. 


NUN  APPLETON. 

walk  from  Bolton  to  Nun  Appleton  is  delightful  meadow  and 
woodland  glade  on  either  hand,  the  road  leading  through  a  fine  avenue 
of  oaks,  a  remainder  of  the  Appleton  Forest  of  old  time  belonging  to 
the  Percys.  Here  are  some  magnificent  examples.  In  a  recess  by  the  road- 
side is  I,ady  Milner  oak,  a  noble  tree  in  its  infancy  before  Angle,  Dane,  or 
Norman  trod  the  Ainsty,  in  their  invasion  of  the  Celtic  kingdom.  The  tree 
is  hollow  and  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  girth  at  the  base,  and  it  was  for  years 
used  as  a  post  office  for  Nnn  Appleton.  The  crook  to  which  the  letter  bags 
were  affixed  still  remains  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  Another  fine  oak  is 
in  Sicklepit  wood,  its  bole  thirty  feet  round. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  enter  the  park  and  cross  the  Fleet,  a  stream 
better  known  as  the  Foss  (the  Roman  Fossa) ;  taking  its  rise  in  the  vicinity 
of  Knavesmire,  it  runs  a  fairly  direct  eight  miles  course  south  and  enters 
the  Wharfe  a  few  yards  west  of  Nun  Appleton  Hall.  The  land  lying 
between  the  Foss  and  Ouse,  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Wharfe,  was  the 
Roman  Valcester,  the  garden  of  the  Imperial  City,  when  the  Emperors  dwelt 
there  ;  this  subject  to  be  dealt  with  later.  A  stone  built  in  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  Fleet  bears  the  initials  of  Guido  Fairfax. 

The  foundation  of  Nun  Appleton,  1150-4,  is  due  to  a  pious  spirit  which 
became  manifest  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  the  Normans.  The  piety  and 
grandeur  of  soul  displayed  by  Gilbert  d'Aufay  when  he  refused  to  accept 
the  lands  wrested  from  a  conquered  and  enslaved  people,  seem  to  have  been 
inherited  by  his  race,  for  Agnes  de  Archis,  daughter  of  Osbern,  of  the  above 
name,  a  kinsman  of  Gilbert,  founded  the  nunnery  of  Keelynge.  She  was 
successively  the  wife  of  three  husbands,  one  of  whom  was  Herbert  St. 
Quintin  ;  their  daughter  Adeliza,  or  Alise  St.  Quintin,  married  Robert,  son 
of  Hulk  Fitz-Reimfrid,  a  knight  of  the  Percy  Fee.  Actuated  by  the  inherited 
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spirit  of  piety,  Adeliza  founded  the  nunnery  of  Appleton  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
mother.  Next  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  bearing  arms  in  the  Crusades  was 
the  strong  desire  of  the  Norman  to  build  churches  and  endow  monasteries. 
The  priory  for  Cistercian  nuns  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  James  the 
Apostle.  The  site  was  not  the  most  alluring  that  could  have  been  selected. 
The  land  about  it,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  partly  essarted,  that  is, 
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ridded  of  trees,  and  partly  not;  but  within  boundaries  then  set  out  by 
Adeliza  herself,  three  tenants,  Hugh,  Siward,  and  William  (notable  names), 
were  displaced  to  make  way  for  the  nuns.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  wet  and 
forlorn  station,  though  subject  to  only  limited  inundation  ;  but  when  that 
very  high-born  lady  and  her  knightly  son  marked  out  the  limits,  naturally 
moated,  as  it  were,  by  swamp,  river,  and  foss,  she  gave  her  foundation  all  the 
prestige  of  her  own  high  position  and  handed  over  an  estate  which  should 
house  her  nuns  in  admitted  power  of  place. 

C — i 
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From  the  birth  to  the  dissolution  of  this  Prioressory  the  nuns  of  Appleton 
were  women  of  the  most  exalted  rank  and  distinguished  families ;  still  their 
social  status,  religious  life  and  high  estate  do  not  appear  to  have  made  them 
armour-proof  against  the  many  sins  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  there  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  serious  laxity  in  their  morals  to  have  called  down  upon 
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them  such  severe  reproof  from  their  Archbishop  as  they  received  ;  it,  however, 
was  largely  ineffectual.  Some  of  the  nuns,  the  edict  says,  were  apt  to  take  more 
of  strong  drink  than  was  good,  so  all  were  forbidden  to  frequent  ale-houses ! 
Some  were  apt  to  loiter  about  the  ferry,  so  they  were  all  forbidden  to  frequent 
the  waterside,  '  where  the  course  of  strangers  daily  resorte.'*  Still  further, 
no  sister  shall  bring  any  man,  religious  or  secular,  into  their  chambers,  or  any 

*  A  visitor  to  Nun  Appleton  will  probably  marvel  at  this  edict  of  the  Archbishop, 
forbidding  the  nuns  to  frequent  the  waterside,  '  where  the  course  of  strangers  daily 
resorte,'  which  evidently  means  a  spot  where  there  was  a  continual  coming  and  going  of 
people.  To-day,  the  aspect  suggests  quite  the  contrary — we  find  no  throng  of  people  passing 
to  and  fro;  here  peace  reigns  supreme;  one  may  linger  by  the  river  for  hours  without 
sight  of  a  human  figure.  A  few  hundred  paces  higher  up  is  the  ferry  at  Ryther,  and  even 
here  we  should  imagine  the  boat  does  not  average  more  than  two  passengers  daily. 
Hut  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  down  into  the  eighteenth  century  the  ferry  at  Apple- 
ton  was  in  great  request.  Traces  of  the  road  running  through  the  fens  to  the  ferry  and  so 
direct  to  York,  are  still  in  evidence;  and  standing  by  this  wayside  for  the  refreshment  of 
travellers  were  the  ale-houses  referred  to  in  the  edict.  For  a  distance  of  twelve  n.iles 
between  Tadcaster  and  Selby  there  was  not  a  single  bridge  over  the  rivers;  and  to-day  there 
is  only  one,  that  at  Cawood.  So  one  can  easily  understand  how  greatly  the  central  ferry 
would  be  used  "by  the  daily  course  of  strangers."  The  making  of  good  turnpike  roads 
during  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  building  of  the  N.E.  Railway  through  the  fens  in 
the  nineteenth  century  has  diverted  the  stream  of  traffic  and  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  old  fen  road,  removing  with  it  the  stream  of  strangers  by  way  of  Appleton  for  ever. 
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secret  place,  day  or  night.  That  the  Pripress  license  none  of  the  sisters  '  to  go 
pilgrimage  or  visit  frende  without  great  cause,'  and  then  '  for  to  have  with  her 
one  of  the  most  sad  and  well  disposed '  sisters,  till  she  come  home  again. 
Monasticism  appears  to  have  wandered  a  trifle  astray  to  cause  the  Archbishop 
to  issue  such  stringent  orders.  Their  endowment  at  the  foundation  was 
good,  but  as  they  grew  lax  in  spiritual  fervour  their  fortunes  also  waned  ; 
perhaps  the  nuns  had  become  weary  of  the  monotony  of  their  existence  and 
the  continuous  outlook  over  the  dull  river  and  the  far  reaches  of  the  dismal 
fenland  beyond.  Possibly  the  nuns  were  not  nearly  so  sinful  as  the  old 
chronicler  would  have  us  believe.  Anyway  let  charity  be  our  watchword, 
remembering  the  words  of  Christ :  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone." 

"A  Noune,  a  Prioresse, 

That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy, 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  hut  hy  Seiut  L,oy  ; 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ;  • 

Hire  nose  tretis,1  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale  and  therto  soft  and  red 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  fo relied 

Ful  fetise2  was  hire  cloke,  as  it  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  peise1*  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  greue  ; 
And  therou  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriteii  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vincit  ownia."* 

— Front  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
Lines  118-120,  151-154,  157-162  (Tynohitfs  Text). 

NOTK  :    i. —Long  and  well  proportioned.      2. — Neat  and  tasteful.      3. — Peise,  a  weight  of  (Old  French). 
4. — Love  conquers  all. 

Anxiously  watching  their  progress  during  her  lifetime,  at  her  death  Alise 
gave  them,  with  her  body,  that  carucate  of  land,  which  Richard  of  Newton, 
Roger  Cote,  Asegar,  and  Godefrid,  son  of  Hugh,  held  of  her.  Sybul  de 
Percy,  her  daughter,  largely  increased  the  endowment,  and  when  she  died 
was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  their  church  beside  her  mother.* 

*  THE  LtGKND  OF  SISTER  HYLDA. — On  the  eve  of  St.  Mark,  1281,  the  Lady  Prioress 
of  Appleton  assembled  the  nuns  and  the  monks  from  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  at  York,  those  from 
Acaster  Selby,  and  the  Archbishop  from  his  castle  at  Cawoocl,  to  hold  High  Mass,  the  cause 
being  to  lay  the  haunting  spirit  of  Sister  Hylda  to  rest.  For  years  a  ghastly  vision  had 
hovered  around  the  nunnery  at  Appletou,  causing  great  alarm  and  terror  to  the  people.  On 
this  night  an  awful  storm  swept  over  the  place,  the  tempest  howled,  the  lightnings  glared, 
the  thunders  crashed,  and  rattled  their  levin  bolts.  In  the  midst  of  this  whirling  tempest, 
when  "the  hoi}-  Archbishop,  in  sacred  stole,  was  before  the  altar,  the  veiled  sisters  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  stood  by  the  choir,  and  the  monks  were  arranged  beyond  the  fretted  pillars  of 
the  chapel,"  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  convent  gate.  The  porters  admitted  the 
Grey  Palmer,  whose  coming  had  been  foretold  by  the  ghost  of  Sister  Hylda.  He  told  how 
he  had  wandered  through  terrible  dangers  by  laud  and  sea,  how  he  had  fought  in  the  Holy 
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Of  other  distinguished  patrons  they  had  Robert  de  Percy  and  William 
Ryther,  who  gave  them  the  church  of  Ryther ;  William  Percy,  of  Ottering- 
ham ;  and  lastly  King  John,  who  exempted  the  Prioress  and  convent  from 
"attendance  at  the  County  and  Wapentake  Courts,  from  the  aids  or  payments 
of  the  High  Sheriff  and  their  servants  ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  im- 
pleaded  for  any  of  their  demesnes  except  before  the  king  or  his  chief  justice. 
A  prioress  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  nuns  were  supported  in  this  house,  of 
which  the  revenues  in  153/1  amounted  to  ^73  95.  lod.  The  priory  was  sur- 
rendered December  5th,  1540,  and  in  1542  the  King  granted  the  site  to 
Robert  Darknal,  to  hold  with  the  lands  belonging  by  military  service,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  twenty-one  shillings.  After  this  the  estate  passed  to  the 
Fairfax  family,  and  was  merged  in  their  more  stirring  history. 

Our  first  visit,  about  twelve  years  ago,  to  Nun  Appleton,  was  by  river 
from  Cawood.  Entering  the  mouth  of  the  Wharfe  and  rowing  up  the  river 
some  distance,  then  mooring  our  boat,  we  passed  through  the  woods  to  the 
mansion.  Spring  was  in  her  first  flush  of  freshness.  Cowslip,  primrose, 
and  bluebell  nestled  under  grass  and  broken  branch ;  old  and  gaunt  trees 
(remnants  of  the  old  forest  of  the  Percys),  spread  out  their  great  arms  across 
the  path,  the  branches  of  one  large  elm  reaching  upwards  of  eighteen  yards  ; 
hundreds  of  rabbits,  old  and  young,  scudded  away  to  their  burrows  at  the 
sound  of  our  footsteps ;  nailed  to  the  '  keepers' '  trees,  as  a  warning  to  their  kin, 
were  scores  of  animals  and  birds  of  the  flesh-eating  race;  through  the  branches 
glimpses  of  the  Wharfe,  rolling  slowly  onward  as  if  weary  with  its  long 
journey  from  its  birth  among  the  hills  and  mountains ;  across  the  meadows, 
nestling  among  trees,  peeped  forth  themodesttowerof  Ryther's ancient  church. 

War  against  the  Saracens,  how  he  had  crossed  the  burning  sands  and  met  the  wild  lords  of 
the  deserts  in  shocks  of  steel,  but  never  was  his  .soul  so  appalled  as  by  the  rage  of  the 
elements  that  weary  night,  "  and  how  in  the  forests,  where  the  pelting  hail  blasts,  the  red 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  rolling  torrent  of  the  Wharfe  opposed  his  course,  the  spectre 
of  Sister  Hylda  shrieked  in  his  ear,  'Grey  Palmer,  thy  bed  of  dark,  chill,  deep  earth,  and 
thy  pillow  of  worms  are  prepared  ;  thy  fleshless  bride  awaits  to  embrace  thee.'  "  When  the 
Palmer  entered  the  sanctuary  the  seven  candles  which  burned  with  perpetual  blaze  before 
the  altar  expired  in  blue  hissing  flashes.  A  gloomy  light  circled  along  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
Sister  Hylda,  wilh  her  veil  thrown  back  by  her  skeleton  hand,  stood  pale,  grim,  and  ghastly 
by  the  Palmer,  who  was  recognised  as  Friar  John.  The  holy  sisters  shrieked.  The  Arch- 
bishop, in  horror,  commanded  the  spectre  to  tell  why  she  thus  brake  in  upon  them.  Un- 
earthly groans  issued  from  her  colourless  lips  as,  with  fearful  agitation,  she  thus  spoke:  — 
"lu  me  behold  Sister  Hylda,  dishonoured,  ruined,  murdered  by  Friar  John.  He  stands  by 
my  side  and  bends  his  head  lower  and  lower  in  confession  of  his  guilt.  I  died  unconfessed, 
and  for  seven  long  years  has  my  troubled  and  suffering  spirit  walked  the  earth,  when  all 
were  hushed  in  peaceful  sleep  but  such  as  the  lost  Hylda.  Your  masses  have  earned  grace 
and  pardon  for  me.  I  now  go  to  my  long  rest."  The  roar  of  the  elements  suddenly  ceased, 
soft  strains  of  delicious  music  swelled  in  the  air,  and  floated  along  the  surface  of  the  Wharfe, 
a*  though  an  angel  sang;  to  the  astonishment  of  the  startled  nuns  a  bright  flame  rekindled 
the  holy  tapers  ;  but  Sister  Hylda  and  the  Palmer  had  vanished  and  were  never  seen  more. 
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Passing  in  front  of  the  hall,  which  comprises  a  sample  of  three  cen- 
turies, the  east  end  being  the  oldest  and  most  interesting,  we  admired  the 
beautiful  gardens  and  terrace  ;  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  choice  flowers,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  grand  trees  abound— 
the  aged  yew,  slender  poplar,  spreading  cedar,  dark  fir,  Dutch  elm,  and 
graceful  birch  ;  in  the  midst  lies  a  silent  little  lake,  like  some  gem,  its  waters 
reflecting  in  the  sunlight  the  glorious  tints  which  here  abound. 


L I  'ivian. 


NUN   APPI.ETON,    FROM   'J  HE    PARK. 


Around  its  shores  stand  old  arches  and  mullions,  statues  and  columns 
and  other  relics,  about  which  clings  the  ivy  in  close  embrace,  telling  that 
here  the  nuns  spent  their  time  in  communion  and  prayer.  In  imagination, 
the  Nunnery  stands  before  us,  as  of  old ;  through  the  interlaced  windows  we 
obtain  uncertain  glimpses  of  the  sisters,  and  hear  for  certain — or  is  it  a 
dream? — the  most  delicious  melody,  as  the  various  notes  rise  and  swell  into 
one  universal  chorus.  Fancy,  the  fairy,  flies ! — the  music  is  that  of  the 
woodland  birds  rejoicing  in  their  paradise.  The  late  master  of  this  mansion 
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loved  wild  birds  and  protected  Tthem  by  every  possible  means,  so  having 
found  it  a  hospital,  they  now  make  the  spot  resonnd  with  songs  of  gratitude 
and  praise. 

Apart  from  the  associations  of  the  convent,  Nun  Appleton  is  interesting 
from  having  been  the  home  of  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  brave  soldier  and 
Parliamentary  general,  still  called  by  the  peasantry,  '  Black  Tom.'  Here,  at 
Nnn  Appleton,  the  happiest  time  of  his  life  wras  spent.  To  this  spot  he 
brought  his  charming  bride,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Vere  ;  and  here, 
unconscious  of  the  great  future  before  him,  the  brave  general,  the  gallant 
knight,  the  soul  of  chivalry,  spent  his  time  attending  to  the  estates,  beautifying 
park  and  garden.  A  profound  scholar,  much  time  was  spent  in  study ;  this 
was  no  doubt  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life,  and  we  can  easily  fancy  in  after 
years,  when  war's  tempest  and  sorrow  had  to  some  extent  obscured  the 
light,  his  mind  would  revert  to  the  happy  days  spent  at  Appleton,  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  dear  daughter  Moll. 

In  1639,  the  storm  burst,  war  being  proclaimed  by  Charles  against  the 
Scotch,  on  their  refusal  to  renounce  the  Covenant.  Bishop  Burnett,  in  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  quaintly  adds,  "The  Scots  marched  with  a  very 
sorry  equipage,  every  soldier  carried  a  week's  provision  of  oatmeal,  and  they 
had  a  drove  of  cattle  with  them  for  food.  They  had  also  an  invention  of 
guns  of  white  iron,  and  done  about  with  leather,  and  chorded  so  that  they 
would  serve  for  two  or  three  discharges.  They  were  light  and  carried  on 
horses,  and  when  they  came  to  Newbury,  the  English  army  that  defended 
the  ford  were  surprised  with  a  discharge  of  artillery.  Some  thought  it  magic, 
and  all  were  put  in  such  disorder  that  the  whole  army  did  run  with  so  great 
precipitation  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  a  command  in  it,  did  not 
stick  to  own  that  till  he  had  crossed  the  Tees  his  legs  trembled  under  him." 

Old  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in  a  letter  to  young  Tom  while  in  the  north, 
says,  "  Avoid  private  quarrels  as  much  as  you  can,  and  show  your  valour. 
The  first  will  but  show  your  pride  and  bring  you  hatred.  The  second  will 
give  you  honour  and  reputation."  Sound  advice,  no  doubt  put  into  practice 
by  the  future  general. 

For  the  part  he  took  in  this  inglorious  campaign,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  bestowed  upon  him. 

In  May,  1642,  the  ominous  clouds  of  civil  strife,  which  had  long  been 
visible  on  the  horixon,  began  to  gather  overhead.  The  King,  in  his  head- 
strong folly,  still  continued  to  violate  the  law,  and  gradually  drew  around 
him  the  net  whose  meshes  were  only  severed  by  the  axe  of  the  headsman. 
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On  June  3rd,  Charles  held  a  great  meeting  on  Heworth  Moor,  York. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  cavaliers,  two  regi- 
ments of  horse,  and  eight  hundred  foot,  he  delivered  a  speech,  which  few 
could  hear  amid  the  confused  and  discontented  murmurs  of  the  crowd.  On 
this  occasion,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  presented  the  petition  drawn  up  by  his 
party,  anxious  that  the  King  should  reconsider  his  actions  and  reconcile 
himself  to  the  people.  The  cavaliers  who  divined  Fairfax's  intentions,  tried 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  but  not  to  be  beaten,  he  managed  to  reach  the 
King,  and  placed  the  petition  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  receive  it.  It  is  said 
Charles  rudely  pressed  his  horse  forward  and  Fairfax  narrowly  escaped  being 
thrown  down. 

When  the  storm  burst  in  1642,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  Yorkshire  forces.  Knowing  every  inch  of  the  country  and 
being  quick  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities,  he  many  times  surprised  the 
enemy.  His  great  courage  and  kindness  to  his  troops,  his  generosity  to 
friend  and  foe  alike,  well  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  land.  From  the  Ainsty  and  the  banks 
of  the  Wharfe  the  fighting  men  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  from  Craven 
and  the  manufacturing  centres  came  large  numbers  to  join  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice.  Some  reverses  in  the  first  campaign  only  made  him 
more  resolute  and  confident ;  he  rose  superior  to  all  obstacles  and  went  on 
to  final  victory. 

In  1650  Fairfax,  having  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief, 
settled  at  Nun  Appleton.  Here,  surrounded  by  relations  and  friends,  the 
victorious  general  spent  most  of  his  remaining  years.  Many  a  story  can  be 
recounted  of  his  widespread  fame,  great  generosity  and  hospitality. 

What  an  array  of  great  men,  in  different  spheres  of  life,  visited  Nun 
Appleton  at  this  time  !  Grizzly 'warriors,  who  had  fought  by  Fairfax's  side  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  saved  his  life  when,  unhorsed  and  wounded,  he  was  in 
the  greatest  danger.  Some  there  would  be  who  were  with  him  in  the 
famous  charge  through  the  streets  of  Selby,  which  scattered  the  cavaliers 
like  chaff.  Some  who  had  heard  that  great  shout  raised  by  the  chivalry  of 
England  at  the  fight  of  Naseby,  when  the  legions  of  the  King  and  Prince 
Rupert  were  scattered  and  broken  before  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
Others  there  would  be  who  fought  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chalgrove,  when  the 
great  patriot  Hampden  received  his  mortal  wound.  Comrades  also  who, 
perhaps,  saw  the  king  so  ungraciously  receive  his  petition  at  York ;  but  five 
years  after  how  changed  was  the  scene,  when  the  victorious  general  rode, 
with  the  king  a  prisoner  at  his  side,  into  the  old  town  of  Nottingham  ! 
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We  can  easily  imagine  them  recounting  many  a  gallant  fight,  amongst 
others  that  in  which  the  peerless  knight,  Sir  William  Fairfax,  a  worthy 
representative  of  Fra  Nicholas,  the  valiant  knight  of  Rhodes,  who,  after  his 
troops  were  several  times  beaten  back  at  Montgomery  Castle,  spurred  his 
charger  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  his  sword  flashing  amidst  a  sea  of  foes ; 
and  how,  when  the  men  of  Wharfedale  saw  the  danger  of  their  gallant 
leader,  with  one  great  shout  of  rescue  they  threw  themselves  on  the  enemy, 
with  a  determination  which  meant  victory  or  death. 

"  Such  rauks  as  those  the  kuight  of  Steeton  led, 
Aiid  with  them  fought,  and  with  them  bled, 
On  many  a  desperate  field." 

Andrew  Marvell,  the  man  'above  price,' who,  in  after  years,  when  member 
of  Parliament  for  his  native  town  of  Hull,  was  proof  against  the  bribery  of 
the  king's  ministers,  spent  two  years  at  Nun  Appleton  engaged  as  tutor  to 
the  general's  daughter;  and  here  in  1657  came  George  Villiers,  the  hand- 
some and  accomplished  courtier  and  gay  cavalier. 

Connected  with  Nun  Appleton,  during  the  early  days  of  bluff  King  Hal, 
is  a  most  romantic  story  of  love  and  marriage.  The  hero  and  heroine  of 
this  drama  were  Sir  William  Fairfax,  of  Steeton,  and  beautiful  Isabel 
Thwaites,  orphan  daughter  of  Thomas  Thwaites,  of  Denton.  On  the  death 
of  her  father  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Abbess  of  Nun  Appleton, 
whose  sole  ambition  was  to  make  her  a  sister  of  the  nuns,  and  by  so  doing 
add  her  rich  dower  to  the  institution.  She  was  allowed  the  freedom  of 
riding  out  and  visiting  her  friends  in  the  vicinity.  In  one  of  the  excursions 
she  met  Sir  William,  who  was  struck  with  her  remarkable  beauty  and  charm 
of  conversation.  Steeton  being  only  some  three  and  a  half  miles  away  the 
pair  were  often  in  each  other's  society,  and  Sir  William  soon  loved  the  maiden, 
and  the  maiden  smiled  to  know  that  she  was  ioved,  but  the  eloquent  soul  of 
passion  soon  betrayed  the  secret  of  their  attachment  to  the  Abbess,  who  was 
very  wroth,  and  confined  within  the  nunnery  the  sweet  girl,  whose  lover  was 
forbidden  to  approach  its  walls.  But  Sir  William,  coming  of  a  race  of  men 
famous,  even  at  that  distant  date,  for  their  prowess  in  love  as  well  as  war,  was 
not  easily  daunted.  By  persistent  efforts  he  obtained  an  order  for  her  release, 
but  the  abbess  still  clung  to  the  fair  novice,  disregarding  the  order,  until 
Fairfax,  rendered  desperate,  entered  the  nunnery  by  force,  and  released 
Isabel.  Amid  great  rejoicing  they  were  united  at  the  church  of  Bolton 
Percy  in  1518.  A  most  happy  marriage  it  was,  and  fortunate  for  the  orphan 
heiress  that  she  met  the  gallant  knight,  who  was  worthy  of  her  love.  With 
her  came  great  wealth  into  the  Fairfax  family,  the  estates  of  Askwith  and 
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Denton  and  much  property  in  the  city/  of  York.  It  was  from  this  union 
sprang  those  Fairfaxes,  so  great  and  terrible  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pnre  as 
King  Arthur's  knights,  they  have  left  behind  an  undying  record  for  truth, 
honour  and  integrity. 


It  was  a  remarkable  sequel  that  the  nunnery,  where  the  fair  Isabel 
had  been  so  ill-used  by  the  abbess,  should,  at  the  Reformation,  have  been 
granted  to  the  Fairfaxes;  but  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  cold  December 
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day,  in  1540,  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit  we  can  easily  imagine,  did  the  same 
abbess,  with  the  weeping  nuns  about  her,  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  nunnery 
to  Thomas  and  Guy  Fairfax,  two  sons  of  the  same  Isabel  she  had  once  so 
cruelly  immured. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  nunnery  they  erected  the  old  hall,  the  predecessor 
of  the  one  built  by  Sir  Thomas  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sixty  years 
later  when  Thoresby  visited  Alderman  Milner  at  Appleton,  he  says  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  the  nunnery  left,  save  a  few  gravestones.* 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  brilliant  assemblage,  gathered  together  at 
Nun  Appleton  on  a  lovely  autumn  morn  of  1657?  The  sun  shines  brightly, 
songbirds  carol  and  rejoice,  the  branches  of  the  old  yews  quiver  before  the 
western  wind.  In  the  distance  can  be  heard  the  joyous  notes  of  the  ring- 
dove ;  wafted  on  the  breeze  is  the  sound  of  a  merry  peal  of  bells.  That 
polished  and  stately  courtier  is  the  handsome  George  Villiers,  the  gay 
cavalier,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  in  foreign  lands,  but  returning,  has  for 
some  time  been  a  guest  at  Nun  Appleton,  and  has  wooed  and  won  Moll,  the 
general's  only  daughter.  Glancing  back  down  the  vista  of  time,  we  can  see 
a  bridal  procession  passing  down  the  avenue  of  noble  oaks  to  the  stately 
church  of  Bolton  Percy. 

It  is  the  time  of  harvest,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields  the  reapers  are  busy 
cutting  and  binding  the  golden  grain  ;  intermingled  with  the  greens  of  the 
wayside  are  gay  wild  flowers.  Mar}'  Fairfax  is  to  be  seen  smiling  in  gladness, 
for  she  loves  the  silver-tongued  courtier  and  dashing  cavalier  at  her  side  wtih 
all  the  depth  of  a  first  love.  Merrily  peal  the  Bolton  bells,  and  sweet  is  the 
welcome  of  voices  chanting  the  marriage  song  as  the  bridal  part}'  passes  the 
portal  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  but  why  do  aged  men  shake  their  heads  with 
ominous  forebodings  ?  Happy  indeed  would  have  been  Mary  Fairfax's  life  if 
the  gay  duke  had  proved  as  true  a  knight  as  the  good  Sir  William,  who  led 
the  fair  Isabel  to  the  same  altar  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Sad  would  be 
the  reflection  of  Fairfax  when  Buckingham,  in  after  years,  threw  himself 
into  every  kind  of  folly  and  debauchery,  a  boon  companion  of  the  merry 
monarch.  Indulgence  in  every  kind  of  vice  was  their  chief  study,  even  to 
the  dishonour  of  their  country. 

*  William  Milner,  a  merchant  of  Leeds,  bought  Nun  Appletou  for  a  very  small  sum 
and  took  possession  in  1711.  Some  six  years  later  he  gave  up- possession  to  his  son,  Sir 
William  Milner,  created  a  baronet  in  1717,  and  from  that  date  until  a  few  years  ago  it 
descended  to  a  Sir  William  regularly  through  six  generations.  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Holdens,  successful  merchants  of  Bradford  and  Keighley. 
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Pope  says  : — "  This  lord  is  more  famous  for  his  vices  than  his  mis- 
fortunes. Having  been  possessed  of  about  ^50,000  a  year,  and  passed 
through  many  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  year  1687, 
in  a  remote  inn  in  Yorkshire,  rediiced  to  the  iitmost  misery."  The  above 
remarks  are  overdrawn.  He  died  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants,  the 
best  that  Kirbymoorside  could  boast  of  at  that  time.  The  house  adjoins  the 
King's  Head  Inn.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  duke,  at  that 
time  staying  at  his  castle  of  Helmsley,  and  taken  ill  whilst  hunting,  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  house  of  importance,  where  his  illness  proved  fatal 
before  he  could  be  removed.  Pope,  in  his  famous  lines, 

"  In  the  worst  iun's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-huiig, 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung ;  " 

secures  an  intensely  graphic  picture  entirely  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

The  entry  in  the  Boltoh  Percy  parish  register  is  as  follows: — "George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingha"1,  and  Mary,  ye  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  fairfax, 
Baron  of  Cameron,  of  Nun-Apleto" ,  wthin  this  parish  of  Bolto'1  Percy  were 
maryed  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  an0  Dm,  1657."  The  same  date  is 
given  in  the  Fairfax  Family  Bible,  now  at  Leeds  Castle,  Kent. 

Mary,  his  neglected  wife,  lived  many  years  after  his  death  faithful  to 
his  memory.  Her  body  rests  by  her  husband's,  in  the  tomb  of  the  Villiers, 
in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  Westminster. 

It  was  from  Nun  Appleton,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1659,  that 
Brian  Fairfax*  undertook  that  perilous  and  adventurous  ride  into  Scotland, 
to  acquaint  General  Monk  of  Lord  Fairfax's  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
him  for  the  country's  welfare,  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Lord  Fairfax  died  iath  November,  1671.  Great  was  the  sorrow  and 
bitter  the  grief  for  old  "  Black  Tom,"  as  he  was  lovingly  called  by  the 
tenantry.  He  had  been  a  good  landlord  and  kind  master,  and  as  the  funeral 
cortege  passed  on  to  Bilbrough,  with  its  long  line  of  mourners,  many  who  in 
early  manhood  had  fought  like  heroes  beneath  his  standard,  were  now  weep- 
ing, as  they  silently  followed  the  corpse  of  the  chivalrous  warrior  to  its  last 
resting-place.  He  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  beneath  a  marble  tomb  in 
Bilbrough  Church. 

*  At  Castleton,  just  beyond  the  border,  Brian  engaged  for  a  guide  one  Tony  Elliot, 
a  notorious  moss-tiooping  thief.  After  the}-  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  Elliot  suddenly 
turned  and  laid  hold  of  Brian,  but  the  latter  was  too  strong  and  alert  for  the  robber,  who 
was  flung  violently  to  the  ground,  and  Brian  at  length  reached  Coldstream.  This  notorious 
moss-trooper  ended  his  days  on  the  gallows  at  Carlisle. 
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Here  and  at  other  places  by  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe  a  vast  change  of 
seigniory  has  come  over  the  scene.  The  old  historical  families,  whose 
names  and  deeds  will  be  handed  down  centuries  of  time,  have  vanished  from 
their  old  associations ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  echoes  of  old  time  seem 
to  still  linger.  Enterprising  business  men,  who  have  rapidly  risen  to 
wealth,  now  dwell  in  the  homes  of  the  old  aristocracy. 

Before  journeying  to  Appleton-Roebuck,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  let  us 
rest  awhile  on  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Fleet.  This  bridge  contains  the 
stone  upon  which  are  carved  the  initials  of  Guido  Fairfax,  son  of  Sir  William 
and  Isabel.  The  meadow  vale  through  which  the  Fleet  lazily  meanders 
to  the  Wharfe  is  most  luxuriant  in  vegetation.  Between  this  beck  which 
rises  on  the  south  fringe  of  Knavesmire,  and  runs  in  its  eight  miles 
course  parallel  with  the  Ouse  (the  Wharfe  forming  its  southern  limit),  is  a 
tract  of  richly  cultivable  land,  averaging  nine  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
breadth.  This  stream,  as  the  one  which  drains  the  eastern  lands  of  the 
Ainsty,  is  sometimes  called  the  Foss — Latin,  Fossa,  a  ditch — and  is  by  its 
name  an  artery  of  drainage,  as  well  as  a  natural  waterway.  The  tract 
of  land  above  indicated,  bounded  by  water  on  all  sides,  was  named  by 
the  Romans  Val-Caester —  Veil,  a  wall ;  Castrum,  a  camp  :  the  Vale-Camp— 
within  which  were  situated  at  least  two  of  their  outposts,  High  and  Low 
Acaster.  Easy  of  access  by  water,  this  tract  has  been  highly  cultivated,  and 
formed  the  garden  of  produce  when  York  was  an  Imperial  city  of  Rome. 
The  several  moated  sites  within  this  area  also  prove  it  to  have  been  jealously 
guarded  in  the  Anglo-Danish  and  early  Norman  days.  There  is  a  moated  site 
in  the  wood  just  to  the  west  of  Nun  Appleton  Hall,  and  a  most  important  one 
at  Appleton  village  ;  another  at  Woolas  Grange,  and  again  at  Acaster  Malbis, 
within  which  stood  the  old  hall  of  the  Malibisses.  To  fully  understand  the 
origin  of  these  sites  and  the  nationality  of  the  people  who  dwelt  there, 
would  be  to  bring  back  life  and  history  through  all  the  centuries  which  have 
intervened.  We  might  in  imagination  glide  along  the  waterway  of  the 
Fleet  and  Ouse  in  the  skin  boat  of  the  Celt ;  or  sail  up  the  broad  riverway 
with  the  fleet  of  Caesar ;  or  tread  the  rude  decks  under  the  folds  of  the 
raven's  plume,  with  sea  kings  and  their  half-wild  followers  from  the  Fjords 
of  Norway,  and  join  with  them  in  plundering  the  good  things  of  Bretland, 
and  hear  their  story  of  adventure  by  the  huge  log  fire  during  the  long  black 
nights  of  winter.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  olden  times  when  the 
Fleet  was  in  its  natural  state,  a  tidal  stream,  flooding  the  ings  and  in  appear- 
ance like  a  small  river,  the  Vikings  steered  their  prames  into  this  estuary 
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and  followed  its  course  as  far  as  Appletpn  village — which  we  reach  through 
a  beautiful  domain  of  park  and  woodland. 

Just  on  the  outskirts  is  the  hamlet  of  Holme-green,  the  name  bespeak- 
ing its  Saxon  origin ;  holm  being  flat  land,  or  level,  low-lying  ground  at  the 
confluence  of  waters.  The  prefix  Apple  in  Appleton  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
as  in  Appledore  and  Applethwaite,  etc.  Wherever  this  word  is  applied  it 


Appleton  Roeb 


carries  with  it  the  association  of  a  Celtic  founding.  The  terminal  Roebuck 
has  been  added  in  later  centuries,  perhaps  from  the  presence  of  those  animals 
so  numerous  formerly  in  the  forest  of  Appleton.  The  surroundings  are  full 
of  charm,  yet  present  startling  contrasts  in  architecture.  The  fifteenth 
century  cottage  standing  by  the  side  of  the  smart  new  brick  structure  of 
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to-day ;  hoary  thatched  dwellings,  where  generations  of  men  have  succes- 
sively dwelt ;  opposite  is  the  recent  church,  its  newness  jarring  on  the  antique 
rnrality  of  the  village. 

The  subdivisions  of  lands  in  the  township  of  Appleton  and  the  field- 
names are  curiously  instructive ;  those  on  the  east  of  the  Fleet  have  per- 
sonal names,  those  to  the  west  bear  witness  to  Danish  occupation.  There  is 
one  name  which  is  kept  alive  in  this  district,  but  the  history  of  the  persons 
who  bore  it  seems  to  be  entirely  lost,  namely,  '  The  Brocketts.' 

Brockett  Hall  is  a  goodly  moated  site  at  the  head  of  Daw  Lane — of 
rectangular  form,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  deep  trench  and  rampart, 
each  space  measuring  within  the  inner  bank  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
yards  by  sixty.  Who  were  the  Brocketts,  who  have  left  their  name  so 
strongly  in  evidence  here,  and  also  in  the  choir  of  the  north  aisle  in  Bolton 
Church  (in  later  centuries  known  as  the  Steeton  choir)  ?  A  Brocket  was  a 
buck  or  hart  of  two  years  ;  a  young  colt  was  also  called  a  brock ;  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  a  person  who  is  continually  on  horseback,  is  called  a  brock- 
man,  and  the  French  Brocarte  is  a  personal  name.  In  the  '  Records  of  Knares- 
borough  Castle  '  this  name  is  mentioned,  and  the  holders  appear  to  have 
been  foresters.* 

Who  were  the  builders  of  the  castle  which  has  been  guarded  by  such 
strong  entrenchments  ?  The  moat  is  in  a  nearly  perfect  state,  and  the  best 
preserved  type  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  The  antiquity  of  the  place  may 
even  reach  beyond  Norman  times.  Amongst  the  relics  discovered  in  the 
vallum  was  the  greater  part  of  a  beautifully  shaped  cinerary  urn,  found  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  postmaster,  at  Bolton. 

In  the  squabble  for  the  possession  of  the  land  in  the  Ainsty,  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Percy  Fee  has  probably  established  himself  strongly  here,  perhaps 
a  Brockett.  A  branch  of  the  Scrope  family  were  also  in  evidence  in  this 
district. 

The  field  in  which  the  entrenchment  is  situated  is  called  by  local  children 
the  '  Daffy  Field  ' ;  inquiring  the  reason  for  this  name,  one  lad  quickly 
replied,  "  Sike  lots  a'  daffies  grow  there."  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  vallum 

•  One  Robert  Brocket,  a  draper,  dwelt  in  York  during  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
had  a  son  also  named  Robert.  There  was  also  a  Robert  Brocket  living  at  Appletou  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Drake  mentions  a  gravestone  in  Bolton  Percy  churchyard  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Brockett  and  Dionisea,  his  wife,  who  died— one  in  1435,  and  the  other  in  1437. 
A  son,  probably  of  the  above,  also  named  Thomas  Brockett,  is  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Stapil- 
ton's  will,  proved  June,  1455. 
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has  all  the  appearance  of  a  raised  bank  on  a  lowland  river.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible this  may  veritably  be  the  (  val  caster,'  or  lower  river  camp,  hitherto 
assigned  to  Acaster  Selby,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  nearer  the  Ouse,  but  of 
which,  at  that  place,  it  is  suspicious  that  no  signs  of  such  a  camp  are  to  be 
found.  Here,  however,  tiles  and' fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  evidences  of 
military  occupation,  have  been  unearthed  by  the  writer  and  others. 

Just  to  the  north  of  the  moat,  and  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Fleet,  dwells 
a  local  celebrity  of  some  eighty-seven  years,  still  "hale  and  hearty,  and  still,  in 
1902,  working  in  the  fields  eight  or  nine  hours  daily.  This  worthy  is  a  type 


A    RKI.IC    OF   OLD 


of  many  persons  in  the  Ainsty,  who  hold  rather  perverted  ideas  concerning 
the  character  and  prowess  of  '  auld  Black  Tom  Fairfax.'  The  following  is  a 
portrayal  of  this  great  man,  from  the  lips  of  the  veteran: — "He  was  a 
swarthy,  dark  giant  sort  of  a  man,  wi'  lang  beany  aims  (bony  arms) ;  he 
could  clap  t'ball  of  his  hand  on  te  'is  knee-cap  without  bending  down  "  (and 
here  the  old  man  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  this  feat  being  done  by 
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ordinary  mortals  by  attempting  it  himself,  but  even  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
fell  several  inches  short  of  the  desired  spot).  According  to  his  statement 
Fairfax  was  a  sort  of  giant  ogre,  "  headestrang,  maisterful,  and  a  terrible 
blood-thosty  (thirsty)  fellow  to  boot."  u  His  sword,"  he  said,  "  was  that  lang 
and  heavy  ne  van  but  him  could  wield  it,  and  wi'  ya  bat  (one  stroke)  he 
could  cut  a  man  in  twa  like  nowt."  The  old  man  evidently  thought  that 
whatever  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  Fairfaxes, 
it  was  all  due  to  the  misdeeds  of  '  Black  Tom  ' :  "  His  kith  and  kin  were  all 
decent,  respectable  sort  a'  folks  eneaf  (enough)  and  even  '  Black  Tom,' "  he 
admitted,  "was  nean  sike  a  bad  sort  o'  fellow  at  the  bottom,  when  oot  a' 
war."  Such  was  the  old  veteran's  graphic  and  humorous,  though  erroneous, 
story,  to  which  we  listened  without  in  anyway  attempting  to  qualify  his 
curious  statements. 

Here,  and  on  the  higher  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Fleet,  in  the  Roman 
Val-caster,  stood  the  old  Appleton  of  mediaeval  times.  The  more  swampy 
region,  to  the  west  of  the  stream,  was  known  as  Appleton  Forest.  From  the 
beautiful  village  green,  where  the  cotters'  cattle  graze,  and  children  romp,  an 
avenue  of  fine  trees  leads  to  the  North  Hall,  late  sixteenth  century,  with 
three  oak-panelled  rooms,  forming,  with  its  antique  gabled  roof  and  chim- 
ney stack,  and  the  deep  rich  colour  of  tiles,  in  strong  contrast  to  a  fine  setting 
of  trees,  a  choice  picture. 

Less  than  a  mile  north,  following  the  line  of  the  Fleet,  is  the  moated 
site  of  Woolas,  or  Wollus  Hall,  the  '  hus '  or  house  which  gave  significance 
to  the  place,  whatever  the  '  woll '  may  signify — wool,  wold,  or  Wealha. 
Wool  ley  Edge,  in  south  Yorkshire,  meant  wold  edge;  but  here,  perhaps, 
it  indicated  the  roof  under  which  the  sheep-farmer's  fleeces  were  stored  for 
selling  to  the  clothing  district  staplers  who  regularly  made  their  rounds  of 
the  farmsteads  up  to  quite  recently. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ACASTER  SELBY,  OR  NKTHER  ACASTER. 

village  is  under  two  miles  from  Appleton  ;  its  name  bespeaks 
a  Roman  foundation,  but  the  exact  site  of  the  camp,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  not  visible  here.  The  only  other  likely  spot  is  the 
one  occupied  of  old  by  the  college  of  St.  Andrew,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Stillingfleet,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  York.  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint 
of  this  college,  had  great  Scandinavian  popularity.  It  was  evidently  a  very 
superior  educational  seminary,  and  was  founded  by  Robert  Stillington  for 
'  a  provoste  and  three  priests,  a  schoolmaister,  and  to  pray  for  the  soules  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  queen  (his  wife),  the  prince  (his  sonne),  the  founder,  and 
all  christen  soules.'  The  opening  of  this  college  was  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  time,  monks  attendingfrom  Selby,  York,  Cartmel,  Hexham,  Fountains, 
and  Bolton,  and  from  abbeys  and  monasteries  further  afield. 

Nether  Acaster  came  into  the  possession  of  Osbern  de  Arches  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  and  he  exercised  no  great  spirit  of  piety  or  self-denial  in 
presenting  to  the  abbey  of  Sclby  a  thousand  acres  of  moorish  swamp  and 
water-logged  land,  lying  in  the  angle  between  the  Wharfe  and  Onse,  reaching 
from  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  up  to  the  site  of  the  college.  The  last 
provost  was  William  Alcock,  and  at  the  dissolution  its  clear  yearly  value 
was  ^33  8s.  n^d.,  not  a  very  fabulous  amount  for  the  support  of  three  priests 
and  a  schoolmaster.  Here  the  rule  must  have  been  '  high  thinking  and 
plain  living,'  for,  doubtless,  here  were  trained  the  men  whose  intellectual 
attainments  and  culture  are  still  a  marvel  in  our  days,  when  knowledge  is 
more  easily  attained.  Youths  of  the  house  of  Fairfax,  the  Palmes,  the  Vava- 
sours, the  Rythers,  a  Malbis  and  Trussbut,  etc..  doubtless,  received  their 
training  at  this  college.  The  outlines  of  the  site  are  still  visible,  but,  with 
this  exception,  hardly  a  vestige  remains  above  ground. 

D — i 
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About  fifty  years  ago,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Frederick 
Milner  built  a  very  pretty  little  church,  in  the  Early  English  style,  at  Acaster, 
in  which  the  donor  himself  and  several  members  of  his  family  are  buried. 
This  church  is  also  the  burial-place  of  the  late  William  Beckett,  M.P.,  of 
Leeds,  '  who  was  there  laid  to  rest  amid  such  peaceful  surroundings,'  3Oth 
Nov.,  1890.  Mr.  Beckett  was  at  that  time  tenant  of  Nunappleton  Hall, 
although  the  leading  member  of  the  great  banking  firm  at  Leeds,  whose 
headquarters  are  still  established  there.  It  was  a  simple,  unostentatious 
funeral,  but  another  mark  of  the  currency  of  trade  enriching  the  owners 
of  the  land.  Lady  Milner,  wife  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Milner, 
and  daughter  of  the  above  William  Beckett,  who  spent  many  happy  years  of 
her  married  life  at  Nunappleton,  was  also  laid  to  rest  in  this  quiet  spot, 
July,  1902.  During  Mr.  Beckett's  residence  at  the  historic  mansion  the 
ill-fated  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  was  a  frequent  visitor. 

Here  the  fine  curve  of  the  Ouse,  with  the  early  Jacobean  homestead  on 
the  high  bank,  and  the  ferry  are  items  of  scenic  interest  in  passing.  Acaster 
being  situated  in  Stillingfleet  parish,  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  latter  place.  In  crossing  the  Ouse  by  the  ferry  be  careful  of 
the  treacherous  mud  bank  on  the  further  shore,  otherwise  you  may  possibly 
be  engulfed  up  to  the  middle,  as  a  medical  friend  of  the  writer  found,  much 
to  his  disgust. 

STIIXINGFLEKT. 

This  village  lies  on  the  outer  curves  of  a  beautiful  hollow.  Of  old 
this  district  was  in  the  forest  between  the  Ouse  and  Derwent,  and  physically 
not  pertaining  to  Ainsty,  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ainsty  history  has 
been  shaped  in  Stillingfleet :  early  in  the  Norman  era  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  powerful  family  of  Trussbut,  whose  influence  was  strongly  marked  in 
the  Ainsty. 

We  were  told  by  a  native  that  Stillingfleet  derived  its  name  from  the 
staying  of  a  Danish  fleet  in  the  Ouse  opposite  :  hence,  Stillingfleet — the 
staying  of  the  fleet ;  though  not  quite  correct,  the  tradition  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. Originally,  Stivelingflet  (the  '  Stiveling' being  a  personal  name,  but 
also  to  this  day  in  the  north  meaning  staggering  or  stumbling),  the  terminal 
'  flet'  indicates  a  shallow  harbour,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Fleet 
traces  of  such  can  still  be  seen  ;  and  the  settlement  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Norsemen,  who  conceivably  ran  aground  and  stuck  fast  in  the  silt  of  the 
backwater. 
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Seen  from  any  point  it  is  indeed  2t  beautiful  village  with  its  spreading 
green  of  nearly  twenty  acres,  through  the  centre  of  which  flows  the 
Fleet,  a  small  stream  ;  near  its  margin  the  cottagers'  cattle  graze,  flocks  of 
geese  gabble,  and  the  children  romp  and  play  at  pleasure.  Around  the 
skirts  of  the  green  red-tiled  and  rustic  thatched-cots  nestle  in  orchard  and 
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garden.  The  grey  church  tower,  like 
a  noble  coronet  overtopping  fine  trees, 
puts  the  crown  on  this  charming 
scene — truly  a  model  English  village. 

The  church  of  St.  Helena  of  Stillingfleet,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  is  also  in  every  respect  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  place.  Its  splendid  Norman  doorway  is  evident  proof  of  its  high 
ecclesiastical  status.  How  eloquently  the  glory  of  the  past  is  here  writ  in 
concrete  form  !  Its  ancient  monuments  and  effigies,  curiously  carved  capitals, 
incised  slabs  judiciously  inserted  in  the  outer  walls  to  ensure  preservation,  its 
magnificent  north  and  south  entrances,  the  latter  with  rich  and  varied 
character  of  mouldings  and  the  sculpture  of  the  intertwining  dragon  on  the 
capitals,  are  probably  Norse  emblems  of  the  war  between  Christianity  and 
heathendom.  The  grand  oaken  door,  with  its  symbolic  wrought  iron  work 
representing  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Ark,  the  Trinity,  is  an  object  of  supreme 
interest.  "  Moiiy  an  owd  Dene's  (Dane)  skin  has  been  nailed  on  this  door,"- 
so  we  were  told  by  a  villager.  Traditions  like  this  still  linger  about  the  place, 
the  native  never  thinking  he  may  be  a  descendant  of  the  'owd  Dene'  he  wishes 
to  vilify.  How  many  generations  have  passed  through  this  doorway  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell,  but  we  may  allot  its  construction  to  a  Trussbut, 
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of  the  early  twelfth  century,  when  Selby  was  erecting  doorways  of  the  same 
grand  Norman  type  to  which  this  belongs. 

In  the  Moreby  Chapel  lies  the  effigy  of  Sir  William  Acclom,  knight, 
and  also  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  a  sixteenth-century  Sir  William  Acclom,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  above, 
the  founder  of  the  family  here. 
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On  the  south  side  are  the  remaining  parts  of  a  leper's  window,  blocked 
up  by  a  stone  on  which  a  rude  outline  of  the  Virgin  is  cameoed,  through 
which  the  priest  gave  spiritual  advice,  the  leper  not  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  church,  and  through  this  oblique  aperture  the  leper  might,  to  some 
extent,  participate  in  the  service  and  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  passed 
to  him  through  the  niche  on  a  long  forked  stick.  Others,  excommunicate 
for  any  reason,  and  to  be  kept  outside,  might  also  use  the  '  leper's  squint ' 
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or  Lychnoscope,  for  viewing,  on  the  slant,  the  '  Elevation  of  the  Host." 
There  seems  sufficient  evidence  to  state  that  where  a  leper's  window  is  found 
in  a  parish  church  that  parish  has  sent  a  contingent  of  men  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  survivors  of  whom  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  introduce  this  loathsome 
disease  into  their  native  homes. 

The  vestry  contains  some  rare  old  oak,  and  a  massive  oak  chest,  girded 
strongly  with  iron  :  although  the  wood  still  defies  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
iron  work  is  fast  wasting  away. 

When  this  church  was  restored  some  time  ago,  portions  of  Saxon  work 
were  laid  bare.  The  churchyard  and  its  environs  are  beautified  with  masses 
of  richly-hued  frondage,  and  sweetly  scented  with  blossom  and  fine  growths 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  Robinia  acacia  tree.* 

On  the  east  side  will  be  noticed  a  stone  in  memory  of  Matthew 
Johnson,  of  Kelfield,  who  died  in  1865,  aged  ninety-eight,  leaving  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  to  children  on  Holy  Thursdays. 

On  the  west  side,  and  palisaded  round,  are  two  large  stones  to  the  memory 
of  eleven  singers,  who  were  drowned  whilst  crossing  the  Ouse  on  the  morning 
of  December  26th,  1833.  It  reads  :—"  Those  whose  names  are  here  recorded 
were  accidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Ouse  when  returning  from  singing  the 
praises  of  their  Saviour  in  the  neighbouring  townships,  December  26th, 
1833.  As  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  sufferers  and  of  deep 
compassion  for  their  sorrowing  families,  their  common  landlord,  Beilby 
Thompson,  of  Escrick  Park,  has  erected  this  monument." 

What  a  heartrending  scene  would  this  be  to  the  friends  and  families  of 
those  who  left  their  homes  odly  a  few  hours  before  to  carol  the  Birth  of  their 
Redeemer  !  An  aged  ferryman,  who  rowed  the  writer  across  the  place 
where  the  greedy  waters  of  the  Ouse  closed  over  them,  well  remembers, 

*  Oil  the  I5th  August,  1340,  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary. 
'•  At  Styveliiig  flete,  8th  November,  1336,  Nicholas  de  Moreby,  rector  of  the  moiety  of  the 
church  of  Lynton,  fouuded  and  gave  in  to  Master  Robert  de  N.  Dalton,  chaplain,  and  his 
successors,  every  day  celebrating  in  the  chapel  situate  against  the  mother  church  of 
Styveliiig  flete  southwards  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Nicholas,  William  Moreby,  his  father, 
and  Agues,  his  mother,  on  toft  and  croft  and  half  an  oxgang  of  land  in  Styveliug  flete  and 
six  marks  annual  sent  to  her  yearly  received  out  of  his  manor  of  Kellefield."  Another 
chantry  in  this  church  was  ordained  by  Henry  Acclotu  at  the  altar  of  St.  Anne  for  a  per- 
petual chaplain.  In  1402  Richard,  Archbishop  of  York,  united  and  consolidated  the  chantry 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  Naburu,  "unto  this  of  Acclom's  in  Stilling  Fleet,  the  profits  to  go  to 
the  sustenance  of  one  priest  celebrating  in  this  church  of  Stilling  flete,  one  double  and 
great  festival,  etc.,  and  he  shall  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Naburn  on 
every  Tuesday  in  the  week." 
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although  nearly  seventy  winters  have  passed  away,  the  heartrending  sorrow 
of  the  bereaved  ones.  But  we  imagine  even  the  day  of  death,  however 
sudden,  light  in  comparison  to  the  time  when  the  beloved  ones  were  borne  to 
the  tomb.  This  village,  we  should  think,  never  witnessed  a  more  solemn 
and  impressive  scene,  than  when  that  mournful  procession  passed  slowly 
through  the  portals  of  the  old  lych  gate,  where  the  casketed  remains  on  the 
biers  rested  for  the  last  time  on  earth  before  being  consigned  to  the  tomb. 
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IN   THK   MOREBY  CHAPEL,    STIUJNGKI.EET   CHURCH. 

The  two  prominent  members  of  Stillingfleet,  Naburn  and  Moreby, 
we  can  only  mention  briefly.  The  latter  has  been  the  creation  of  a  Viking, 
which  the  terminal  '  by  '  assuredly  indicates,  whilst  Naburn  seems  to  be 
due  to  an  Angle  origin ;  both  places  have  continued  to  be  the  homes  of 
prominent  county  families. 

About  1230,  Archbishop  Walter  de  Gray  bought  the  estate  of  the  Lady 
Agnes  de  Manefend,  and  it  remained  in  the  family  of  Gray  for  several 
generations.  In  the  early  fourteenth  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  William  Acclom,  knight,  of  Acclom,  in  Cleveland,  by  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Moreby,  at  least  so  the  pedigree 
makers  say.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  them  well  settled  hereabouts. 
In  1398  Dame  Mai  iota  de  Acclom,  late  wife  of  Sir  William  de  Acclom, 
wills  to  be  buried  at  Stillingfleet.  Then  we  have  William  Acklam,  of 
Moreby,  Esquire,  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Rither,  of 
Rither;  Sir  William's  sister,  Elizabeth,  marrying  Brian  Palmes.  The 
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direct  line  of  the  Acklams  came  to  an  end  at  Moreby  in  the  death  of  John 
Acklam,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress  married  Mark  Milbank,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Palmes  were  settled  in  Naburn  during  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  William  de  Palms  held  in  Hardington  and  Naburn 
three-quarters  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  the  family  continued  to  be  described  as 
of  Naburn  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Palms  of  Lindley  were  a 
branch,  of  whom  William  Palms,  Esquire,  the  noted  member  of  Parliament, 
was  the  representative  in  1702.  Those  of  Naburn  bore,  as  blazon,  'Gules, 
three  fleur-de-lys  argent,  a  chief  vair.'  St.  George's  in  Fishergate  was  an 
ancient  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  Palms  of  Naburn,  and  later  the  Mal- 
bises  of  Acaster,  several  members  of  the  family,  including  Brian  Palmes, 
being  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  George.*  (A  further  notice  of  this  family 
will  be  found  in  our  description  of  Otley  and  lyindley,  Vol.  II.) 

The  hall  stands  on  slightly  elevated  ground  above  the  Ouse,  the 
village,  with  its  brick  dwellings,  being  typical  of  the  level  districts  where 
stone  is  far  to  bring.  Here  we  cross  the  river  by  the  ferry  to  Acaster  Malbis, 
just  off  the  opposite  bank.  The  Romans  had  a  camp  here,  the  water  fort 
(of  which  the  place-name  Acaster  is  evidence),  for  the  defence  of  York, 
riverwards.  Very  slight  indications  of  the  site  remain,  probably  the  Malbises 
built  their  hall  within  the  line  of  the  camp,  and  even  the  last  stone  of  their 
ancient  hall  has  lately  disappeared  into  the  adjacent  farm  building,  but  the 
ditch  showing  the  exact  boundary,  and  still  intact  in  one  plot,  and  the 
name  "  Hall  Garth,"  doubtless  mark  both  the  Roman  camp  and  also  the 
fortified  abode  of  the  Malbises.  Malbis,  a  Norman  personal  name,  had 
some  reference  to  the  dark  complexion ;  in  French  the  word  means  very 

*  In  the  list  of  iion-coninmnicants  in  Yorkshire,  1604,  are  those  of  the  Palms  of 
Naburn.  "John  Palmes,  Esquier,  non-communicant  for  one  yeare  last.  Johau  Palmes, 
wife  of  the  said  John  Palmes,  Esquier,  recusant.  Recusant  reteiued  Sir  George  Palmes, 
knight,  Katheren,  his  wife,  Leonard  Gower,  servant  to  the  said  Sir  George  Palmes,  knight, 
Dionis  Wilden,  Dorothie  Pearsoue,  Margaret  Archer,  wife  of  Thomas  Archer,  recusants  for 
one  whole  yeare  last." 

"  Recusant  reteiued  Francis  Tiuckler,  servant  to  the  saide  John  Palmes,  Esquier, 
recusant  for  one  yeare  last." 

"Thomas  Babthorpe,  gentleman,  Marie  Aske,  and  Ellis  Archer,  strauugers,  and  do 
often  resorte  to  the  house  of  the  said  John  Palmes,  Esquier,  recusants  " 

"  Secrete  manage  :  The  said  George  Palmes,  kuighte,  and  Ladie  Katherin,  his  wife, 
have  betie  called  by  waie  of  Sitacons  into  the  cousistorie  courte  at  Yorke  to  prove  there 
mariage,  vehemently  suspected  to  have  bene  married  by  some  popishe  priest,  but  how  it  is, 
it  is  not  kuoweu,  and  the}'  are  presented  to  have  beue  secretlie  married." 
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swarthy.  This  family,  whose  name  is  found  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
came  into  possession  by  the  marriage  of  Richard  de  Malbysse  with  Maud, 
daughter  of  one  Robert  de  Acaster. .  Agnes  de  Percy,  contemporary  with 
the  foundation  of  the  nunnery  at  Appleton,  had  a  sister  married  to  William 
Malbis,  who  held  Acaster  in  1166.  His  son  Richard,  who  is  named  among 
King  John's  courtiers,  succeeded,  followed  by  his  brother  Hugh,  whose 
grandson  Richard  had  to" answer  for  many  territorial  misdeeds.  Among  other 

privileges  he 
claimed  the  gal- 
lows in  Acaster, 
which  it  appears 
he  and  his  ances- 
tors had  used  since 
the  Conquest. 
Acaster  passed  to 
the  Fairfaxes  by 
marriage  with  a 
sister  and  heiress 
of  the  Malbises. 
Over  the  gateway 
at  Steeton  Hall 
there  was  formerly 
a  stone  slab  bear- 
ing the  arms  of 
Fairfax,  having  a 

white  rose  on  the  lion's  shoulder,  quarterly,  with  the  arms  of  the  Malbis; 
above  which  was  a  stone  helmet  and  the  crest  of  Malbis ;  these  relics,  we 
presume,  are  still  preserved  at  Bilburgh.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
William  Fairfax,  of  Walton,  married  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  Walter  de  Malbis. 
The  latter  having  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  made  Fairfax 
(in  the  event  of  not  returning)  his  heir.  Falling  a  victim  to  plague 
whilst  in  the  East,  Acaster  knew  him  no  more,  and  thus  the  Fairfaxes  came 
into  possession  of  the  hall  and  land  of  the  Malbises,  which  they  held  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Hall  Lane,  locally  Hauling  Lane, 
preserves  the  memory  of  their  abode. 

John  of  Acaster,  a  native  of  this  place  and  a  stirring  man  of  business, 
found  his  way  to  York  city,  and  there  prospered  greatly.  A  chantry  was 
founded  ."at  ye  altar  of  St.  Thomas  ye  marytr,"  in  the  church  of  All  Saints' 
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Pavement,  for  the  soul  of  John  de  Acaster,  which  belonged  to  the  patronage 
of  the  family  of  ye  Acasters  and  their  heirs.* 

The  lowly  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  some  little  distance  from 
the  village,  and  possesses  a  few  antique  features  and  a  mutilated  effigy  of 
a  warrior  of  the  Malbises.  The  present  church  replaced  one  of  more  humble 
pretensions  about  the  year  1360,  probably  built  by  the  Fairfax  as  a  memorial 
of  his  wife's  brother,  whose  effigy  lies  within.  It  was  to  this  church  that 
Archbishop  Sharp  was  wont  to  come  to  meditate  and  pray.t 

From  Acaster  to  Bishopthorpe  the  Otise  winds  through  fat  wheat  lands 
and  meadows  backed  in  the  distance  by  the  woods,  and  ahead  bulk  the  towers 
of  the  minster  rising  above  the  grey  city.  The  following  is  Leland's 

*  Markham  sa)-s :  "  During  the  siege  of  York  by  the  Parliamentarians,  the  ,ccots  were 
quartered  at  Acaster  Malbis,  where  the}-  wasted  all  the  corn  and  ate  up  all  the  sheep,  kine, 
and  swine  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  landlord,  Viscount  Fairfax,  of 
Gilling,  was  obliged  to  forgive  his  Acaster  tenants  a  whole  year's  rent,  so  ravenous  were 
these  Scots." 

t  The  monuments  in  the  church  have  been  imposing,  and  are  reminiscent  of  people  of 
social  worth,  including  some  of  the  family  of  Malebisse. 

lu  the  south  cross  Quire  lyes  a  flat  white  stone  marked  with  fine  escutcheons  at  the 

corners  and  on  the  verge  orate  pro  animabus  Domini  Nicholai  north  folk  de qui  obi  it 

inennse  Novembre,  Anno  Domini  MCCC St.   Elene  n.ioris  sue quorum 

animabns  pptiir  dent:    Amen. 

lu  the  chancel  under  the  south  wall  lyes  a  stone  whereon  is  raised  the  solid  portraiture 
of  one  of  the  Malbys  in  armour,  cross  legged,  bearing  a  shield  of  his  arms  as  follows : 
a  chevron  between  three  hinds  head,  erased, 

Oil  the  north  side  of  the  above  lies  a  narrow  white  stone  marked  with  a  Calvary  Cross. 
We  may  gather  more  of  the  above  from  the  foundation  of  the  Norfolk  or  Mandell  Chantry 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Castlegate,  York. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  according  to  the  Testamentary  Burials  and  the 
presentations  as  above  recorded,  the  Fairfaxes  had  a  branch  of  the  family  settled  at 
Acaster : — 

3rd  May,  1444,  John  Fairfax,  late  of  Acaster,  gent.,  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 

i6th  Nov.,  1448,  Thomas  Letter,  of  Nabtirn,  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 

28th  Jan.,  1460,  William  Carter,  of  Acaster,  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 

22iid  Sept  .  1463  (date  of  will),  John  Hurtley,  of  Acaster,  to  be  buried  in  the  Quire  of 

St.  Mary  in  this  church. 

5th  \ug  ,  1499,  Roger  Radclyff,  to  be  buried  in  the  Quire, 
zist  Jan.,  1492,  John  Bowmer,  of  Acaster,  to  be  buried  in'tlie  kirk,  before  our  I.ady 

St.  Man-. 
I3thjan.,  ijO2,  Guy  Greiie,  of  Naburn,  gent.,  to  be  buried  in  this  church  before  the 

image  of  St.  Mary  of  Piety,  in  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

24th  Apl ,  1519,  Sir  Symou  Feryman,  priest  and  vicar,  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 
1 4th  Aug.,  1519,  Robert  Metham,  of  Naburu,  gent  ,  to  be  buried  in  this  church. 
23rd  Sept.,  1528,  Robert  Fairfax,  of  Acaster,  gent.,  to  be  buried  in  the  high  quere 
afore  the  stall  where  he  used  to  sit. 
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description  :  "  From  Yorke  toward  by  the  length  of  a  iii  mile  mervelus  good 
corne  grounde,  but  no  plenty  of  wood  ya  neere  sight.  In  the  middle  way  I  saw 
hard  on  the  right  a  veri  fair  large  manor  of  the  Bishops  of  Yorke,  caullid 
Bishop  Thorpe."  And  so  through  this  pleasant  country,  fair  of  pasture, 
corne,  and  wood,  Leland  passed  on  to  Cawood  "  with  its  fair  castel  and 
prettie  village."  , 

The  other  palaces  which  mark  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops  since 
the  days  of  Athelstan,  are  those  of  Cawood  and  Sherburn.     At  the  latter 
place,    few    vestiges    now   mark   the   site   of  former 
splendour.     Cawood,  though  but  a  shell  of  its  former 
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self,  has  just  enough  remains  to  attest  its  pristine  magnificence.  Bishop- 
thorpe,  still  the  liome  of  the  Archbishop  as  it  has  been  six  hundred  years, 
stands  fair  and  stately  by  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Yorkshire  '  Tiber.'  The 
building  of  the  house  commenced  under  Archbishop  Walter  de  Gray, 
additions  being  made  by  nearly  every  incoming  prelate.  Pictorially,  it  is  best 
seen  from  the  river.  Historically,  this  spot  is  interesting,  apart  from  its  asso- 
ciations with  the  prelates.  Kings  and  queens  have  resided  under  its  hospitable 
roof;  Isabella,  the  she-wolf  of  France,  has  flirted  in  its  halls;  Philippa,  the 
good  queen  of  Edward  III.,  sojourned  here  ;  and  scions  from  nearly  all  the 
great  baronial  families  at  one  time  or  another  have  passed  beneath  its  portals. 
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Here,  within  the  great  hall,  Archbishop  Scrope  was  tried,  King  Henry 
IV.  being  present,  fully  resolved  on  the'prelate's  death.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne,  however,  refused  to  pass  the  sentence,  pleading  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  life  of  a  Bishop:  "Neither  you,  my  lord,  nor  any  of 
your  subjects  can  legally,  according  to  the  law  of  the  realm,  sentence  any 
bishop  to  death  " ;  and  Maidstone  adds,  for  Gascoigne's  refusal,  "  may  his 
memory  be  blessed  for  ever  and  ever  !  "  This  upright  judge  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  that  most  illustrious  family  of  Gascoignes.  The 
king  found  a  more  pliant  tool  in  Sir  Thomas  Fulthorpe,  who  pronounced 
judgment,  and  in  a  field  near  by  at  Clementhorpe,  within  sight  of  the  city 
walls,  at  the  fifth  stroke  of  the  sword  the  Archbishop's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  the  five  strokes  being  the  last  request  of  the  prelate  to  the 
executioner  to  imitate  the  five  wounds  and  for  the  love  he  bore  his  Saviour. 

An  old  custom,  now  fallen  into  disuse,  was,  on  vessels  passing  the 
walls  of  the  palace  to  give  a  salute,  on  which  a  can  of  ale  was  lowered 
on  to  the  deck  to  refresh  the  voyagers.* 

We  now  pass  forward  to  the  historic  city  on  the  sombre  waters  of  the 
Ouse  (the  Tiber  of  Humbria),  over  which  the  stately  barges  of  ancient 
Italy  glided  (the  Swan  Road  of  the  sea  kings),  who  stained  this  second 
Rome  with  carnage,  polluted  its  sanctuaries,  and  strewed  its  fair  and  stately 
architecture  with  ashes.  Delightful  and  sweet  are  the  meadows  around 
Middlethorpe  to  our  left,  to  the  right  the  position  of  the  quaint  old  church 
at  Fulford  on  the  high  bank,  with  its  frondulous  surroundings,  being  very 
charming ;  further  east  rises  the  finely  tapering  spire  of  Heslington. 
Si  ward's  Hill,  near  by,  is  a  memorial,  if  not  the  grave,  of  some  famed 
Norse  chieftain  ;  hereabouts,  in  the  meadows  of  Fulford,  the  battle  between 
the  Vikings  and  Saxons  on  that  September  day,  1066 — the  precursor  of 
other  great  battles — took  place. 

In  the  approach  from  Heslington  a  wonderful  view  across  the  grey 
city  can  be  obtained.  To  look  over  the  ancient  capital  from  hence,  just  after 
sunset,  is  well  worth  a  journey.  The  sombre  shades  of  evening  half 

*  Here  at  Bishopthorpe  in  1385  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  retainers  of  Sir  John 
Holland,  the  king's  half-brother,  and  those  of  Sir  Ralph  Stafford.  In  the  affray  one  of  Sir 
John's  retainers  was  slain  by  an  arrow.  On  hearing  the  news  Holland  rushed  impetuously 
forth,  bent  on  retaliation.  Sir  Ralph,  who  seems  to  have  been  entirely  innocent  of  the 
affair,  unfortunately  came  in  his  path  and  was  slain.  Sir  John  afterwards  fled  to  Beverley 
for  sanctuary.  He  was  depiived  of  his  land  and  banished  the  kingdom.  Holland's 
mother,  known  in  history  as  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  was  so  upset  by  the  tragic  affair 
that  she  took  to  her  bed  and  died. 
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shrouding  in  a  mantle  of  grey  the  city  and  its  numerous  churches,  the 
noble  cathedral  towers  silhouetted  against  the  dying  splendour  in  the  west, 
also  suffusing  the  lantern  tower  of  All  Hallows'  Pavement  with  the  fading 
splendour,  appearing  to  us  like  some  antique  diadem  crowning  the  magnifi- 
cent picture. 

Reverting  to  the  riverway,  here  without  the  walls  is  the  New  Walk, 
a  promenade  for  city  folk.  Its  name  '  new '  seems  a  misnomer,  for 
the  walk  has  been  in  existence  these  two  hundred  years.  To  the  west,  a 
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few  hundred  yards  without  the  barrier  from  Skeldergate  Postern,  formerly 
stood  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Clementhorpe,  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,* 
and  founded  by  Archbishop  Thurstari,  1130,  the  first  nunnery  established 
in  the  north  after  the  Conquest.  Its  chief  claim  for  mention  in  these  pages 
is  that  now  it  is  only  a  memory.  Tradition  clings  around  this  spot, 
although  the  nunnery  has  long  since  disappeared.  It  was  most  pleasantly 

*  Agnes,  the  prioress  and  the  convent  of  St.  Clement's  at  York,  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Roche  Abbey  a  certain  piece  of  ground  leading  from  their  orchard  to  the  river  Onse;  for 
which  the  said  monks  gave  them  ^3  os.  od.  sterling. 
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situated  and  well  provided,  but  its  affairs  as  recorded  have  a  secular  tinge 
of  life  and  the  reputation  of  the  nuns  not  the  most  saintly ;  probably  they 
were  more  human  than  spiritual,  for  the  sisters  seem  to  have  mixed  with 
the  world  rather  freely.  Their  hospitality  was  widely  known,  and  the 
privilege  seems  to  have  been  abused.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1312,  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Selby  were  prohibited  from  visiting  Clementhorpe 
or  spending  the  night  there,  the  social  attractions  evidently  having  been 
strongly  in  evidence  to  call  forth  this  censure  of  the  archbishop.  Still 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  sisters  harshly,  rather  let  us  leave  the  task 
to  those  who  are  without  blemish.* 

Now  we  are  at  the  bulwarks,  of  old  the  key  to  the  city  riverwards,  being 
the  highway  from  the  ocean.  The  two  large  mounds,  both  of  artificial  con- 
struction, Baile  Hill  on  one  hand,  and  the  earthwork  on  which  Clifford 
Tower  stands  on  the  other,  defended  this  entrance  in  olden  times  from  the 
sea.  The  Swan  Road,  by  which  the  wild  Northmen  came  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  storm  the  capital,  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a 
desperate  encounter,  assault,  and  repulse,  until  the  defenders,  overwhelmed 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  failed  to  keep  the  gates  of  their  city  inviolate. 
Bursting  the  boom  thrown  over  the  river,  the  uncouth  savage  men  from  Scan- 
dinavia went  hacking  and  slaying,  pillaging  and  burning,  until  the  splendid 
civilisation  of  this  second  Rome  (altera  Roma) — the  city  of  victory — became, 
for  the  time  being,  a  chaos.  Out  of  the  dust  and  ashes  the  city  again  arose 
to  its  former  importance.  One  ancient  chronicler  says  of  it,  previous  to  1070, 
that  York,  from  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  its  buildings,  "  seemed  as  fair 
as  the  city  of  Rome,"  but  after  the  vengeance  of  the  wrathful  conqueror  had 
been  satisfied,  the  city  was  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  mournful  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Afterwards,  its  walls  became  extended,  as  we  find  them  now,  and 
the  city  of  mediaeval  ages  arose  to  somewhat  of  its  former  splendour,  the 
corroboration  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  architecture  of  the  glorious 
minster,  churches,  fortified  walls,  and  the  ruined  monastery  of  St.  Mary's. 

Aberach,  or  Kborwyc,  the  original  name  of  this  city,  bears  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Welsh  "Aber" — a  confluence  of  two  streams,  or  a  river 

*  Tanner  gives  a  valuation  of  Clementborpe  at  ,£68  iis.  8d.  The  house  and  site  of  the 
priory  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  1541-2,  to  Kdward  Skipwith.  In  the  following  year 
both  were  in  possession  of  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  Knight,  who,  with  Mary  his  wife,  in  1543-4 
had  license  to  alienate  them  to  Richard  Goldthorpe.  The  seal  of  Clementhorpe  is 
of  an  oval  form ;  the  figure  of  a  person  in  pontificals  with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  giving 
benediction,  is  represented  in  the  area,  and  with  this  inscription  round :  6'.  Conventus 
Sane  I  i  Clemen  I  is  I'ape  in  Eboraco. 
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joining  the  sea — in  the  name  of  places,  the  prefix  '  aber '  is  still  plentifully 
distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom.  '  The  site  of  the  Celtic  stronghold,  in 
the  angle  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  sufficiently  explains 
this  etymology.  It  also  indicates  that  two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  a 
capital  of  the  British  people ;  yet  of  this  city  scarcely  a  relic  or  memorial  of 
its  Celtic  founders,  except  the  etymology  of  its  name,  remains. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman,  Eboracum 
(at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Foss)  became  the  metropolis  of 
northern  Britain,  the  abode  of  the  victorious  Sixth  Legion,  who  had  spread 
the  terror  of  the  Latin  prowess  throughout  the  known  world,  and  the  home 
of  emperors,  renowned  generals,  to  which  merchandise  and  the  arts  and 
luxuries  of  different  climes  were  brought,  until  the  crash  came  and  the 
mighty  empire  of  Rome  tottered  and  fell  before  the  inrushing  wave  of  Angle 
and  Scandinavian  adventurers. 

Mingling  with  the  dust  beneath  the  city  is  nearly  all  the  vanished  pomp, 
luxury,  and  glory  appertaining  to  the  mightiest  nation  the  earth  has  known ; 
we  cannot  say  all,  for  the  multangular  tower  in  the  abbey  grounds  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  original  Roman  wall  still  stands,  a  hoary  and  silent  witness 
of  Rome's  imperial  dominance.  Other  testimonies  confirming  the  facts  which 
history  asserts,  even  more  eloquently,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hospitium,  now  the 
museum,  containing  antiques,  altars,  votive  tablets,  vestiges  of  temples, 
fragments  of  urns  and  Samian  ware,  lamps,  tesselated  pavement,  pottery, 
stone  coffins  and  tombs  of  various  design,  domestic  utensils  and  ornamental 
articles  of  dress  and  coinage,  and  even  the  children's  toys  are  here.  Out  of 
the  British  Caer-Aberach  and  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Roman 
Eburacum  grew  the  Eber  or  Eforwic  of  the  rude  Engle  folk,  who  came 
from  the  Angeln,  the  district  now  called  Sleswick  and  Lower  Hanover. 

Three  centuries  later,  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Danish  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  the  Jorvic  or  Yoric  of  the  sea  kings,  until  by  gradual  pro- 
cesses of  change  and  abbreviation,  the  city  attained  its  present  name  of  York. 
Thus  the  dust  and  ashes  of  not  fewer  than  three  cities,  imperial  grandeur 
and  refinement,  and  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Teutons,  rest  beneath  the 
pavement,  each  layer  of  earth  marking  an  epoch  of  centuries  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  And  so  complete  has  been  the  destruction  that  the  pilgrim  finds 
few  relics  outside  the  museum  to  link  the  memory  with  those  far-off  days. 
Time,  the  destroyer,  is  not  alone  responsible  for  all  the  demolition.  Had 
time  been  the  only  effacer,  Roman  temples,  baths,  sculpture,  and  the  rude, 
though  strong,  architecture  of  the  Anglo- Dane  would  still  be  seen  standing 
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by  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.     No !  this  ntter  ruin  has  been  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  man,  the  despoiler  of  the  architectural  art  of  a  bygone  people. 

In  the  turbulence  and  passion  of  warfare,  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
shrieked  out  havoc  .and  ruin,  and,  in  their  wild  frenzy,  blood  ran  riot; 
and  thus,  during  the  first  thousand  years  of  its  life,  did  the  old  city 
suffer  from  repeated  sieges,  harryings,  burnings  and  plunderings,  until  the 
habitations,  thrice  renewed,  of  bygone  people  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
Nevertheless,  if  those  destroying  vandals  and  wild  northmen  cast  down  the 
monuments  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon,  they  built  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan 
shrines  a  magnificent  Temple  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  Roman:  a  work 

lasting  over  three  centuries, 
•  ---  and  representing  the  gradual 

change  in  architecture  from 
Norman  Gothic  to  Early  Eng- 
lish, .decorated  and  perpen- 
dicular. 

In  its  entirety  it  is  the  most 
spacious  church  in  the  king- 
dom. Who  can  stand  before 
the  west  front  of  this  beauti- 
ful cathedral  and  not  feel  the 
majesty  and  sublimity  of  its 
influence,  so  fraught  with 
lovelinesses  of  human  crea- 
tion, unrivalled  in  its  almost 
bewildering  richness — a  per- 
fect Parthenon  of  pointed 
design? 

It  must  have  been  a  strange 
and  wonderful  scene  which 
took  place  at  York  in  the 
April  of  627  :  the  baptism  of 
Edwin,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  heathen  templeatGood- 
Manham  by  the  high  priest 
Coifi,  which  has  already  been 
told  in  preceding  pages.  Bede 
records  that  no  place  in  the 


[fly  f>frmimit>n  oj  Arthur  f.iiras,  fwucr  pj 'Copyright. 
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city  was  found  suitable  for  initiating  so  great  a  king  into  the  mysteries  of  our 
holy  religion;  so  a  little  oratory  of  wood  was  thrown  up,  and  soon  after  his 
baptism  Edwin  began  to  build  a  noble  basilica  of  stone ;  but  although  the 
work  progressed  rapidly  the  king  was  slain  in  battle  before  its  completion, 
the  fabric  being  finished  by  Oswald,  his  successor.  Yet  scarcely  was  it 
brought  to  perfection  when  Oswald  was  also  slain  by  Cadwallon. 

This  first  church,  doubtless  a  rude  structure,  built  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  logs  brought  from  the  forest  of  Galtres,  and,  peradventure,  roofed 
with  thatch,  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  sack  and  occupation  of  York  by 
Cadwallon,  following  the  death  of  Oswald.  It  appears  to  have  remained  in 
this  ruinous  condition  until  the  advent  of  Archbishop  Wilfrid,  669.  Bede 
says  he  found  it  so  desolate  as  to  be  fit  only  for  birds  to  build  their  nests  in, 
and  he  at  once  restored  it,  repaired 
the  walls,  fixed  on  the  roof,  and 
took  care  to  cover  all  with  lead, 
and  '  glazed  the  windows,'  to 
preserve  the  fabric  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather,  and  prevent  the 
birds  from  defiling  the  interior. 

This  church,  built  under 
the  fostering  care  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
doubtless  suffered  in  the  havoc 
and  ruin .  of  the  Danish  wars. 
It  was  again  rebuilt,  and  in  1069, 
during  the  attempt  of  the  Anglo  - 
Danish  population  to  throw  off 
the  Norman  yoke,  the  cathedral 
was  accidentally  burnt  to  the 
ground.  In  the  year  1137  it  was 
yet  again  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  magnificent  monument 
of  architecture,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  a  work  which  has  lasted  over 
two  centuries :  from  the  early 

thirteenth. to  the  middle  of  the  ^  ^m  OF  QUR 

fifteenth.      It    is  so  stupendous, 
wondrous,  and  beautiful,  as  to  be 

beyond  the  feeble  efforts  of  mortal  pen  to  properly  describe— a  place  of  dreams 

E— i 
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and  impressions,  symbolizing  the  inspired  effort  and  impulse  of  king,  baron, 
and  ecclesiastic,  and  the  pathos  of  human  toil  and  sorrow  for  centuries  ;  per- 
haps at  no  other  place  in  the  north  do  we  find  such  palpable  evidence, 
and  so  eloquent  a  witness,  breathing  of  spiritual  aspiration,  history,  story, 
tradition,  and  the  associations  of  bygone  centuries  than  here,  within  this  far- 
famed  temple  of  York.  As  one  stands  amid  the  worshippers,  under  the  great 
tower,  listening  to  the  anthems  on  this  church  festival,  there  rises  before 
our  mental  gaze  a  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  North-Humberland. 
In  the  mingled  refrain  of  the  organ  tones  and  the  sweet  voices  of  choristers 
we  hear  sounds  swelling  up  through  the  dim  aisles  of  the  far  past ;  in  the 
faintly-dying  whisper  of  angelic  strains,  echoes  and  glimpses  of  that  Easter 
morn  worship,  near  thirteen  centuries  ago.  Adversity  only  increasing  its 
solidity,  and  sinking  deeper  the  foundations  and  lifting  higher  the  roof  of  the 
glorious  fabric,  as-successive  burnings  and  pillagings  took  place. 

The  personal  history  hidden  away  with  the  ashes  of  numerous 
prelates,  warrior-priests,  and  renowned  citizens,  will  never  be  fully  told. 
In  those  wailing  tones  of  anguish,  imagination  hears  the  prayers  of  the 
besieged  burghers  supplicating  the  Almighty  to  deliver  their  city  from  an 
invading  army  without  the  walls,  thirsting  for  human  prey ;  mingling  with 
the  wail  of  anguish,  sounds  of  battle,  and  the  murmur  of  a  multitude,  are 
voices  of  long-dead  monks  and  churchmen — the  outburst  of  the  thankful 
Amen  swelling  upwards  from  this  '  Gate  of  Heaven,'  bespeaking  deliverance, 
the  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  grand  finale  of  victory. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  describe  such  a 
monument  of  pointed  architecture  as  York  Minster,  testifying  as  the  fabric 
does  to  the  taste  and  the  skill  of  its  builders,  and  the  chivalry  and  mediaeval 
glory  of  the  old  city.  The  vast  height  of  the  lantern  and  the  lofty  clustered 
piers,  seeming  rather  to  spring  from,  than  rest  upon  earth,  must  assuredly 
claim  the  homage  of  the  least  cultured  and  disinterested.  The  dim  per- 
spective of  the  interior,  looking  from  the  great  west  door  into  the  choir, 
only  thrown  open  in  the  past  for  the  reception  of  a  king,  or  the  installation 
of  an  Archbishop,  reminds  one  of  some  old  forest  grove  in  the  long  sweep  of 
its  nave  and  aisles,  the  extending  wings  of  the  transept,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  choir,  the  vast  height  of  its  clustered  columns,  the  grand  propor- 
tions of  the  groined  and  vaulted  roof,  and  the  varied  elements  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  richness  are  unparalleled. 

In  such  places  man  is  humiliated  by  his  own  insignificance,  and  yet  he  is 
exalted,  for  the  work  of  centuries  rises  in  magnificence  before  him,  and,  as  one 
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writer  says :  "  Feels  rather  than  thinks,  dreams  rather  than  speaks."  Diviuel)* 
beautiful  are  the  soft  flushes  of  golden  light  enhancing  the  grandeur  of  the 
interior,  flickering  on  clustered  column  in  dim  aisles,  or,  anon,  gleaming 
fantastically  on  the  time-worn  pavement,  brightening  the  tattered  flags  and 
banners  decorating  the  nave — emblems  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood 
spilt — suggesting,  worn  and  ragged  though  they  are,  not  the  poverty  but 
the  glory  of  a  nation's  arms — upheld  in  every  clime. 


Valentine  <S->  Sont. 


THE    CHOIR. 


The  minster  is  embellished  with  old  and  famous  glass  of  every  period  ; 
unfortunately,  in  several  instances,  there  has  been  injudicious  restoration 
by  inexperienced  craftsmen.  The  east  window — the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  existence — is  transitional,  or  between  the  flowing  and  perpen- 
dicular. It  was  painted  and  glaired  by  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  the  most 
talented  craftsman  on  glass  of  that  period.  He  began  in  1405 ;  the  artist 
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was  to  receive  for  his  own  work  four  shillings  per  week,  and  the  contract 
was  to  be  finished  under  three  years.*  Here  the  old  Bible  stories  have  an 
exquisite  setting,  and  glow  with  radiance. 

The  great  west  window,  which  the  setting  sun  illumes  so  divinely,  is 
a  fine  example  of  flowing  tracery  with  gabled  canopy  and  later  decorated 
glass,  rich  and  harmonious  in  colour,  and  exquisite  in  detail  and  finish. 

The  north  transept  contains  the  wondrous  window  of  five  lights  (known 
as  the  'five  sisters'),  geometric,  early  thirteenth  century,  fifty-three  feet  in 
height,  five  feet  in  width.  There  is  a  tradition  that  five  maiden  sisters 

O  ' 

(nuns)  bore  the  expense  of  raising  this  window.  The  lights  are  of  a  rich 
silvery-green  hue,  the  even  balance  of  tone  and  combination  of  tints  being 
most  remarkable,  representing  tapestry :  whence  the  tradition  of  five 
sisters  having  designed  and  worked  out  the  pattern.  In  olden  times  it  was 
also  known  as  the  Jewish  window,  but  for  what  reason  we  cannot  ascertain. 

Briefly,  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  we  note  the  fine  St.  William  and 
St.  Cuthbert  windows,  also  the  St.  Chad  and  clerestory  windows,  all  per- 
pendicular. The  choir  and  Ladye  Chapel  are  very  fine  fifteenth-century 
windows.  The  Te  Deuni  window,  west  side  of  south  transept,  illustrating 
the  chant,  is  a  remarkable  fragmentary  relic  of  this  art.  The  circular  St. 
Catherine's  wheel,  marigold,  or  rose  window,  in  the  south  transept — its 
coloured  glass  representing  the  white  rose  of  York  and  red  rose  of  Lancaster 
—is,  perhaps,  unique  in  its  design  and  colour,  as  is,  also,  the  peculiar  '  bell 
window,'  inserted  in  the  nave  in  memory  of  Aid.  Tunnach,  the  ancient 
bell-founder  of  York. 

The  south  transept  furnishes  specimens  of  Peckett's  work,  a  famed  glass 
painter  of  York,  who  died  in  1/95.  This  artist  sleeps  in  St.  Martin's  church- 
yard, Micklegate,  and  in  this  church  is  another  example  of  his  skill,  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  daughter. 

*  "  Indenture  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  and  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry, 
glazier,  for  the  gla/.ing  of  the  great  window  in  the  east  gable  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  which  he  shall  complete  the  work  of  within  three  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  said  work,  and  he  shall  portray  the  said  window  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
historic-,  images,  and  other  things  to  be  painted  on  the  same;  and  he  shall  also  paint  the 
same  as  necessary,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  And  the  aforesaid 
John  shall  also  provide  glass  and  lead,  and  the  workmen,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chapter,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  work  if  the  like 
had  to  be  done  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  whereunto  he  shall  take  his  bodily  oath.  And 
the  said  John  shall  receive  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  every  week  wherein  he  shall  work 
in  his  art  during  the  said  three  years,  four  shillings,  and  each  year  of  the  same  three  years, 
five  pounds  steiling,  and  after  the  work  is  completed  ten  pounds  for  his  reward.  Dated  at 
York,  the  loth  day  of  December,  A.D.  1405."— Harlcian  MS. 
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"  At  every  hour  of  the  day  the  lights  streaming  from  one  or  other  of 
these  windows  would  be  illuminating  the  altar.  On  .every  side  there  was 
beautiful  colouring  in  beautiful  glass  of  every  possible  variety  and  execution, 
almost  entirely,  I  believe,  of  English  workmanship,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it,  most  probably,  wrought  in  York  itself,  and,  happily,  the  bulk  of  it  is 
still  there  in  spite  of  fire  and  lapse  of  time.  Shattered  although  it  is,  the 
general  effect  is  the  same.  These  windows  fixed  an  Inspiration  of  old,  and 

it  is  still  there ;  and  we  bow  as 
it  were  before  the  illuminated 
pages  of  a  sacred  book  which 
had  held  our  ancestors  in  thrall." 
The  richly  carved  rood  screen 
at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  with 
niches,  each  containing  a  king  in 
hisroyal  robes,  commencing  with 
William  I.  and  ending  with 
Henry  VI.,  is  a  rare  piece  of 
work ;  its  one  fault  being,  that  it 
is  too  heavy  for  its  position.*  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the 
complex  variety  and  condensed 
magnificence  of  the  choir ;  it  is  a 
scene  which  baffles  description, 
a  place  too  exquisite  to  set  down 
in  words;  'tis  indeed  beautiful 
enough  to  be  the  very  gate  of 
heaven,  as  thought  the  writer 
while  he  watched  the  almost 
dramatic  action  of  the  aged  Dean, 
the  central  figure  in  the  scene, 
bending  low  before  the  high  altar 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  choristers  the  offerings  of 


FROM  THK  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 


*  Lelaud  says : — "  Before  the  Quere  Doore  staudes  all  the  Kinges  of  England  in  great 
Pictures  amonge  whom  was  the  Picture  of  Lolye  Kiug  Edward,  which  was  pulled  dowu  m 
Dispytte  of  his  great  fame,  that  he  was  mayd  at  St.  The  stone  that  the  Picture  did  fall  upon 
in  Sole  of  the  Church  turned  read  as  Blood,  to  the  great  Disgrace  of  him  that  pulled  downe 
the  same;  and  the  stone  is  read  until  this  day  as  may  be  scene,  as  of  auntieut  Men  is 
credibly  reported." 
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worshippers.  The  kindly  grace  and  action  of  the  Dean  and  the  benign 
expression  on  his  features  still  dwell  in  my  memory :  in  keeping  with  the 
ornate  beauty  of  the  tabernacle  work  of  the  choir,  and  prebendary  stalls,  the 
reredos  representing  the  Crucifixion,  by  Timworth,  the  glowing  hues  of  glass, 
the  shafts  of  stone  soaring  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  wood,  whose  beams  and 
network  of  rib-like  shoots  ramify  over  the  concave,  with  the  beautiful 
splendour  of  the  glorious  east  window  shedding  a  radiance  over  the  whole, 
combined  to  form  a  picture,  probably  never  surpassed  in  magnificence  by 
the  interiors  of  Granada  or  those  of  Rome. 

The  numerous  antique  treasures,  intrinsically  amounting  to  fabulous 
value,  disappeared  at  the  Reformation,  with  other  historical  mementoes  of 
the  past.  Raine  says :  "  The  great  altar  on  festival  days  must  have  been 
ablaze  with  beautiful  vestures  and  jewels."  The  only  survival  of  these 

relics  is  the  horn  of  Ulph  or  Ul- 
phas,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Paulinus. 
The  horn,  part  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  is  elaborately  carved  with 
figures  of  the  unicorn,  gryphon, 
lion,  and  other  beasts,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  the  carving  it  has 
evidently  been  brought  from  the 
Orient ;    formerly  the   horn  was 
richly    ornamented    with    gold. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vestry. 
Ulph,  son  of  Thorald  and  son-in- 
law  of  Canute,  previous  to  the 
Conquest  owned  large  estates  in 
the  old  kingdom  of  Deira,  that  is, 
the  land  lyingeast  of  York  bet  ween 
the  Derwent  and  the  sea ; 
and,   singularly  enough, 
the  little  village  of  God- 
mundham     was    in    his 
possession,  where  the  site 
of  the    famous    Pagan 
temple  stood  which  pre- 
ceded the  building  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter. 


CHAIR    OK 
ST.  PAUIJNUS. 
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Cam  den  gives  the  following  quotation  from  a  book  which  was  ancient, 
he  says,  in  his  time  :  u  Ulphus,  the  son  of  Toraldus,  governed  in  the  west 
parts  of  Deira,  and  by  reason  of  a  difference  like  to  happen  betwixt  his 
eldest  son  and  his  youngest,  about  his  lordships  when  he  was  dead,  presently 
took  this  course  to  make  them  equal.  Without  delay  he  went  to  York,  and 
taking  the  horn,  wherein  he  was  wont  to  drink,  with  him,  he  filled  it  with 
wine,  and  kneeling  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar  drank  and  thereby 
bestowed  upon  God  and  the  blessed  St.  Peter  all  his  lands,  tenements,  etc." 
In  ancient  times  there  were  several  instances  of  estates  that  were  '  passed ' 
without  any  writings,  by  the  lord's  delivery  of  such  pledges  as  these — a 
sword,  a  helmet,  a  horn,  a  cup,  a  bow  or  arrow. 

According  to  the  above,  it  would  appear  that  the  two  sons  of  Ulph 
were  totally  disinherited,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  apart  from  the  large  gifts  to  the 

church  of  St.  Peter, 
ample  provision  re- 
mained for  his  sons, 
Archil  and  Norman, 
who  are  mentioned 
among  the  king's 
thanes  in  the  Domes- 
day Book.  Archil 
fought  with  the  Sax- 
ons in  their  attempt 
to  oust  the  Normans 
from  York,  1070. 

The  antique  chair, 
historically  known 
as  the  chair  of  St. 
Paulinus,  and  the 

coronation  chair  of  the  Saxon  kings,  in  which  Richard  III.  and  James  I. 

are  said  to  have  been  crowned,  still  remains.    The  chair,  rudely  constructed 

of  oak   without   any   carving,  and   now   greatly   decayed,    is   stayed   and 

clamped  with  iron  to  hold  it  together. 

Fragments  of  the  earlier  churches,  Saxon  and  Norman,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  crypt.  The  fragments  of  King  Edwin's,  or  more  probably  the  church 
built  by  St.  Wilfrid  forty  years  later,  are  a  portion  of  a  stone  stairway  and 
a  wall  of  the  Saxon  rubble  or  herringbone  style  ;  relics  of  the  Norman 
church  are  four  clustered  columns,  ornamented  with  dog-tooth,  spiral, 
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lozenge,"  and  diaper  mouldings,  etc.     For  the  counterpart  of  this  church 
we  must  look  at  the  nave  of  Durham  Cathedral,  or  Selby  Abbey. 

There  is  no  great  display   of  tombs    or   descriptive   statuary   in   the 
minster ;  more  would  have  relieved  that  almost  awe-inspiring  severity  which 

characterises  the  nave  and  aisles. 
But  this  feeling  of  relief  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  beautiful  hues  of  richly- 
decorated  glass  and  the  grand 
display  of  heraldry,  commemor- 
ative of  the  Edwardian  and 
Tudor  period,  for  which  the 
minster  probably 
•4;  has  no  rival. 


The  chapter 
house  is  entered 
from  the  northern 
transept  through  a 
doubly- arched  open- 
ing, separated  by  a 
pier,  and  thence 
through  a  lofty 
vestibule  of  decor- 
ated architecture. 
The  building  is 
octagonal,  and  con- 
tains no  clustered 
central  pillar,  the 
vaulted  roof  being- 
secured  by  one  knot 
in  mid  vault.  How 
charmingly  this 
room  symbolises  its 
purpose  —  the  con- 
vocation of  churchmen  into  one  brotherhood  !  The  circle  of  ribs  springing 
from  their  capitals  to  the  knot  in  the  summit  of  the  vault  are  typical  of  the 
varied  thoughts  springing  from  the  individual  mind  into  one  bond  of  good 
motive,  and  the  stability  of  collective  wisdom.  In  this  room  there  is  condensed 
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all  the  ingenious  simplicity,  grotesqueness  and  grandeur  of  decoration 
imaginable,  and  our  guide  would  faiii  have  us  believe  that  some  of  our 
great  artists  in  painting  and  sculpture  have  received  the  inspiration  for  their 
subjects  in  this  room.  All  the  windows  save  one,  that  of  the  east,  are 
considered  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  In  the  ingenuity  of  its 

construction,   its   pictur- 
esqueness,   lightness,   its 
richness   and   variety   of 
ornament,     it     probably 
stands    unequalled.      So 
said  the  satisfied  church- 
men when  it  stood  com- 
plete before  them.     The 
restoration    made    about 
the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury   has    unfortunately 
been  carried  out   devoid 
of  the  skill  and  taste, so 
much  needed  in   such  a 
shrine    of    ancient    art. 
The    glass    of  the    east 
window  is  a  bad  example 
of  modern   craft,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  remark- 
able richness  of  the  others, 
is    poor    indeed  ;     so    is 
the    floor    of    the 
room,    now  paved 
with     common- 
place tiles.    It  was 
here  in  this  chapter 
house  of  York,  on 
the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber,  i  483,  t  ha  t 

Richard  III.  received  his  second  coronation  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Rotheram.  It  was  a  great  time  of  festivity.  There  were  three  who  wore 
crowns  in  York  on  that  occasion:  King  Richard,  his  Queen,  Anne  Neville, 
and  his  son,  who  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  old  city  was  in  a 
state  of  hilarity  with  tilts,  tournaments,  revels,  and  masques. 
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The  Miuster  Close  formerly  occupied  all  the  triangle  of  land  between 
Monk  Bar  and  Bootham.  A  boundary  wall  separated  the  Close  from  the 
city  ;  within  it  stood  the  church  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfry  (adjoining  the 
south  side  of  the  minster),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city,  and  in  which 
are  some  fine  tombs  and  ancient  glass  in  the  east  window,  and  also 
heraldic  work. 

In  this  church  Guy  Fawkes*  was  baptised,  April  i6th,  1570  ;  and  here 
lieth  the  body  of  John  White,  printer  to  the  city  of  York  and  five  northern 

counties,  who,  in  1680, 
hadjlhis  printing  office 
opposite  the  'Star,'  in 
Stonegate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  William  and 
Mary  their  Majesties' 
Printer,  for  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pub- 
lish the  '  Manifesto  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,' 
after  the  timorous  Lon- 
don printers  had  refused 
the  work.  Died  1715, 
aged  eighty.  And  here 
also  sleeps  Thomas 
Gent,  poet,  printer,  and 
author, -who,  for  some 
time,  was  an  assistant  to 
the  above-mentioned 
John  White,  and  after- 
wards succeeded  to  his 
business.  Gent  died  in 
1778,  aged  eighty-seven. 
ThechurchofSt.John 
del  Pyke,  now  demol- 
ished, stood  within  the 
Close.  The  Bedern,  or 

*  Guy's  father,  whose  name  was  Edward,  and  his  grandfather,  William  Fawkes,  the 
latter  by  profession  a  notary,  and  also  Registrar  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  York,  dwelt  in 
this  parish.  The  births  and  deaths  of  this  branch  of  the  l-'awkes  are  several  times  men- 
tioned after  1565,  when  the  earliest  register  of  Si.  Michael-le-Belfry  commences. 
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College  of  Vicars,  extended,  with  its  grounds,  from  Goodramgate  to  Aldwark 
and  St.  Andrew's  Gate.  The  Bedern  Chapel,  founded  in  1348,  is  still 
standing.  Goodram  or  Guthram  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Norse 
chief  of  this  name.  Aldwark  or  '  old- work ' — the  original  Roman  work,  was 
so  designated  by  the  Saxon  invader. 

Hereabouts  by  the  wall  stood  the  church  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  palace 
of  the  emperors;  in  this  church,  tradition  says,  was  found  the  sepulchre  of 
Constantine  Chlorus.  Running  nearly  parallel  with  the  present  wall  for 
some  little  distance  south,  and  still  to  be  plainly  observed,  is  a  portion  of 
the  original  Roman  wall. 


ST.    WILLIAM  S  COLLEGE. 


Holy  Trinity  Church,  a  quaint,  antique  structure  of  very  early  founda- 
tion, is  in  Goodramgate.  The  tower  has  a  pack-saddle  roof  and  is  very 
peculiar  seen  from  the  north  side.  The  charm  and  sanctity  pervading 
this  ancient  fabric  is  simply  indescribable.  The  east  window  is  a  good 
example  of  perpendicular,  as  are  the  several  fragments  of  heraldic  work, 
on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Vere,  Mowbray,  Percy,  Roos,  etc. 
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Under  an  antique  arch  we  pass  into  College  Street  and  to  St.  William's 
College,  a  relic  of  Tudor  and  early  Jacobean  architecture.  There  is  a  record 
stating  that  Henry  VI.  granted  Letters  Patent  for  erecting  a  college  to  the 
honour  of  St.  William  in  the  Close  of  York,  for  the  parsons  and  chantry 
priests  of  the  cathedral  to  reside  in  ;  before  that  period  the  record  explains 
that  they  had  lived  promiscuously  in  the  houses  of  laymen  and  women, 
contrary  to  the  honour  and  decency  of  the  said  church.  The  grant  was  not 
carried  out  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1460,  when  it  was  founded  by  the 
Nevilles  '  for  the  parsons  and  chantry  priests  to  dwell  in.'  The  niche  over 
the  doorway  contains  the  crumbling  figure  of  St.  William.  Here  the  royal 
printing  press  was  set  up  by  Charles,  1642. 

Uggleforth  and  Chapter  House  Street  form  an  angle  east  of  St. 
William's  College.  In  the  former  stands  a  picturesque,  antique  rectory 
house.  Chapter  House  Street  and  Grey's  Court  are  indeed  charming;  with 
clustering  roofs,  old  gables,  and  pinnacles  and  battlements  of  the  minster 

walls,  give  fine  con- 
trast of  colour, 
patches  of  bright 
sunlight  and  sombre 
shadow. 

The  Treasurer's 
House,  lately  re- 
stored, illustrates 
the  period  between 
the  Tudor  and  the 
mansions  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign;  it  con- 
tains a  fine  hall 
with  timbered  roof, 
a  minstrel  gallery, 
and  the  unique  suite 
of  rooms  is  furnished 
in  the  best  possible 
taste  and  in  strict 
keeping  with  theage 
of  the  house,  with 
rare  pieces  of  Gobe- 
THK  TRKASURKR'S  iiousK.  lin  tapestry  (found 

behind  the  old  wainscotting,  at  the  restoration),  and  curious  inlaid  cabinets. 
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The  Queen's  bedchamber,  and  the  King's,  when  (as  Prince  of  Wales) 
he  was  the  guest  of  Lycett  Green,  are  featiires  of  interest. 

All  about  the  Minster  Court,  east,  are  charming  bits  of  roof,  antique 
dormer  windows  reminding  one  of  bygone  centuries;  over  all  there  rests 
a  solemn  stillness  and  repose  as  of  the  Sabbath. 

Across  the  glade  by  the  minster  we  leisurely  tread,  inspecting  this 
romance  in  stone  :  wondrous  windows,  so  fraught  with  story  and  tradition, 
niches,  buttresses,  battlements,  and  pinnacles,  all  of  antique  hue,  green  and 
grey  pervading ! 

The  City  Palace  of 
the  Archbishops  stood 
between  the  residentiary 
and  the  minster,  adjoin- 
ing the  latter;  and 
opposite  to  the  north  door 
there  was  a  stately  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Angels. 
A  few  fragments  of  arches 
and  windows  remain  in 
the  v  close,'  in  their  rich 
hues  of  silver-grey  ap- 
pearing like  jewels  amid 
the  surrounding  green. 

Turning  from  the 
precincts  of  the  minster 
and  along  High  Peter- 
gate,  we  reach  Bootham 
Bar,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  one  of  the  great 
gates  of  the  Roman  camp. 
The  Temple  of  Bellona 
also  stood  near  this  gate. 
It  was  to  this  temple  that 
the  Emperor  Severus  was 
led  on  returning  seriously 

ill  from  his  last  expedition  against  the  Caledonian-.     This  bar  contains 
both  Norman  and  early  Tudor  work ;  through  it  passes  '  the  Great  North  Road.' 


BOOTHAM    BAR. 
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Immediately  beyond  runs  the  eastern  wall  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  here 
is  St.  Margaret's  Arch,  through  which  Margaret  of  Scotland,,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII  ,  passed  during  her  journey  north.  The  abbot  built  the  gateway 
at  the  time,  purposely  to  admit  his  royal  guest.  The  chronicler  of  the 
event  says  :  "  It  was  a  fair  sight  for  to  see  the  company  so  rychly  apoynted 
and  grett  melodic  for  to  here  the  bells  rynge  through  the  citie."  On  her 
journey  south  during  her  widowhood  she  was  again  the  guest  of  the  abbot 
and  lodged  at  St.  Mary's.  Doubtless  the  name  of  the  arch  originated 
with  her  visit.  Within  the  arch  is  the  York  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts, 
from  the  portico  of  which  a  noble'  picture  unfolds,  embracing  St.  Mar- 
garet's Arch  and  postern  on  the  left,  and  a  picturesque  mass  of  old  roofs  and 
gables  on  the  right;  in  the  centre  the  walls  and  heavy  bulwark  of  Bootham, 
over  which  rise,  solemn  and  stately,  the  great  towers  of  the  cathedral  etched 
out  strongly  against  patches  of  blue  and  dark  rolling  clouds  :  as  of  old  in 
history,  so  it  is  to-day,  an  abiding  manifesto  of  glory  and  power,  alike  in  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal. 

Leaving  the  city  for  Clifton,  we  notice  along  Bootham  portions  of  the 
abbey  wall  as  far  as  Marygate,  which  the  line  of  wall  follows  west  to  the 
river.  Lady  Ingram's  Hospital  has 'an  antique  doorway,  and  St.  Peter's 
College,  a  fine  Tudor  building  of  ancient  foundation,  is  delightfully  situated. 
By  the  street  stands  the  Burton  stone,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  weeping  cross.  We  were  told  that  it  is  known  as  the  plague  stone.  Further 
along  is  Clifton  old  manor-house,  called  also  Nell  Gwynne's  House,  a  double- 
roofed  structure,  with  deep  red  pantiles  and  crumbling  Tudor  gables. 
Picturesque  mansions  are  delightfully  situated  around  Clifton  Green,  and 
rural  cots,  whose  yellow  walls  are  sweetly  intertwined  with  ivy  and  creepers, 
over  which  soar  the  stately  poplars.  In  autumn,  the  scene  is  a  mass  of 
golden  hue  :  through  such  environments  we  pass  to  the  river,  and  turn  along 
its  banks  citywards.  Hard  by,  a  narrow  path  runs  from  the  river  to  Clifton  ; 
it  is  a  veritable  lovers'  Eden,  rightly  named  Love  Lane  ;  but  we  have  no 
space  to  enlarge  on  the  billing  and  cooing  of  human  doves,  it  is  the 
magnificent  picture  of  the  city,  seen  from  a  gap  in  the  hedgerow,  which  arrests 
our  attention.  A  meadow,  the  tall  grass  flecked  with  wild  flowers  waving 
in  graceful  undulations,  is  ready  for  the  reaper ;  the  swaying  hemlock,  and 
tall  weeds,  higher  than  the  grass,  the  branches  and  contour  of  hedgerows 
all  help  to  form  the  artistic  features ;  beyond,  the  grouping  of  walls  and  roofs 
rising  tier  upon  tier,  the  towers  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and  the 
beautiful  silvery  mass  of  the  cathedral,  standing  so  divinely  against  the  light 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  appears  like  a  rare  jewel  in  an  exquisite  setting. 
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Turning  into  Marygate  we  reach  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  standing 
within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  grounds.  The  east  window  is  perpendicular, 
painted  about  1350.  There  is  a  three-light  memorial  window,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  ancient  glass,  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Phillips,  the  historian 
and  geologist,  whose  graphic  pen  has  left  an  undying  memorial  in  classic 


THE    BANKS   OF   THR    OU.CE. 

works  on  the  county  of  York.  His  house  stood  near  the  church.  Within 
this  churchyard  sleeps  W.  Etty,  R.A.,  who,  after  wandering  in  varied  fields 
of  Art  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  wished  to  rest  in  his  native  city  amid 
the  scenes  he  loved  so  well.  Two  sister  elms  embrace  his  tomb,  against 
which  the  pearly  tints  of  storied  arch  and  rich  tracery  of  abbey  ruin  form  a 
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background  and  sweet  contrast.  In  this  hallowed  ground  also  sleeps 
Joseph  Halfpenny,  one  of  York's  artistic  children. 

ST.  MARY'S  ABBEY. 

These  monastic  ruins,  and  the  memorials  and  associations  of  two 
thousand  years  of  city  life  which  lie  around  it,  mark  this  spot  as  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  to  the  antiquary  in  England.  Those  who  love  to 
muse  on  history,  tradition,  pictured  story  and  romance,  will  find  here  a  rich 

and  abundant  store  of 
material.  A  vast  treasure 
of  history  lies  hidden  in 
these  groundsand  the  vis- 
ible stamp  of  sanctity  still 
lingers  around.  The  first 
religious  house  was  built 
by  Si  ward,  the  most  famed 
of  all  Northumbrian  jarls. 
The  place  was  named 
Galmanho,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  '  St.  Olaf,'  Nor- 
way's popular  saint.  The 
sound  of  this  name 
awakens  memories  of  re- 
nowned  Berserkers, 
steering  their  fleets  across 
the  seas  in  quest  of  adven- 
ture ;  the  fluttering  of  the 
Norsemen's  standard,  the 
Black  Raven,  the  clash 
of  steel  and  the  exultant 
shouts  and  wild  chants 
of  Vikings. 

Siward,  the  jarl,  was  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature, 
which,  added  to  his  prow- 
ess in  war,  earned  him 

the  name  of  '  Dyera,'  or  the  strong  one.  It  is  said  of  him  that  when  he  felt 
his  end  approaching  he  bade  his  retainers  gird  on  his  armour  and  so,  fully 
equipped  with  shield,  sword,  and  battleaxe,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  in  battle, 
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he  met  his  last  enemy,  Death.    Si  ward  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
which  he  had  founded  near  to  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  abbey  ruins.* 

This  beautiful  monastic  temple  of  St.  Mary's  arose  in  all  the  substantial 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  decorative  Gothic  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  still  remain  the  range  of  exquisitely  wrought  windows  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  panelled  arcading,  with  pointed  arches  beneath, 
and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  are  the  noble  group  of  clustered  columns ; 
other  fragments  of  pillars  and  foundations  of  walls  are  to  be  seen  strewn 
around.  Had  time  and  the  effect 
of  weather  been  the  destroyer  of 
this  wondrous  work  of  human 
art  in  stone,  the  abbey,  only 
more  beautified  by  mellow  age, 
would  still  have  been  standing. 
But  here,  in  the  past,  vandalism 
has  run  riot,  and  we  can  only 
be  thankful  that  enough  remains 
of  this  abbey  to  attest  its  former 
elegance  and  splendour.  It  is  a 
beautiful  spot,  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle,  grassy  slope, 
over  which  trees  fling  their  broad 
shadow.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope 
rolls  onward  Ouse — never  old, 
ever  new,  type  of  the  immortal 
'  Water  of  Life.'  Near  the 
river  stands  the  hospitium,  the 
great  hall  of  the  monastery — an 
interesting  fabric ;  kings  and 
queens  and  knights  famed  in  old  romance  have  oft  passed  beneath  its  portal. 
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*  Siward's  daughter  Sibylla  married  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland.  This  king  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth.  Siward  avenged  the  death  of  Duncan  in  battle  with  the  Usurper, 
1054,  whom  he  totally  defeated.  Siward  died  in  1055.  His  son,  Waltheof,  was  in  active 
opposition  to  the  Normans  during  the  four  years  following  the  Conquest;  but  he  after- 
wards made  peace  with  William  and  became  a  kinsman  by  marrying  his  niece  Judith. 
Afterwards  he  became  slightly  implicated  in  some  conspiracy  against  the  king.  His  wife 
seems  to  have  been  a  second  Delilah,  she  being  his  main  accuser.  Waltheof  was  beheaded 
at  Winchester,  May,  1075.  Judilh,  it  is  said,  was  smitten  with  remorse,  and  according  to 
her  request  the  king  allowed  the  body  to  be  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Croylaml,  where 
he  was  buried  by  Abbot  Wulketul  in  the  chapter-house  of  that  Lincolnshire  fenland. 

F— I 
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lt is  now  used  as  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  belongs  to  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  wonderful  treasures  of  ancient 
York  and  relics  from  the  adjacent  districts.  All  objects  here  are  significant  and, 
in  their  various  ways,  beautiful ;  dancing  lights  and  shadows  alternately  play 
upon  the  old  ruin,  and  in  spring- 
time the  air  is  perfumed  with  the 
blossom  of  hawthorn,  and  in  the 
trees,  bursting  into  frondage  of 
various  hue,  the  song-birds  are 
singing  blithely.  The  rare  silvery 
tone  of  arcading,traceried  window, 
broken  arch  and  mullion  stand 
forth  in  exquisite  relief  against 
the  green  turf  and  the  back- 
ground of  stately  elms,  stencilling 
their  story  of  monkish  times.  We 
may  easily  picture  a  procession  of 
sandalled  monks  treading  the 
cloisters  with  noiseless  step,  and 
hear  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
Gregorian  song.  Music  is  not 
wanting  to-day,  but  it  is  from 
feathered  choristers,  who  make 
the  grounds  echo  with  their  song 
of  joy,*and  even  the  wind,  whis- 
pering and  sighing  amongst  the 
ivy-covered  fragments,  lends  aid 
to  our  muse. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  turn 
from  the  argent  hue  of  monastic 
time  to  the  Tudor  architecture 
of  the  King's  Manor,  adjoining 
the  abbey  grounds  east.  How 
marked  is  the  change !  The  old  purple  and  madder-brown  roofs,  quaint 
gables  and  chimneys,  leaded  casements  and  oriels,  charmingly  framed 
with  ivy,  and  the  tall  elms  waving  delightfully  in  the  breeze  before  the 
windows ;  and  to  the  right,  in  the  large  quadrangular  courtyard  of  rich  grey 
stonework,  one  might  expect  to  see  courtiers  pacing  in  the  costume  of  the 
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Tudor  or  Stuart  period  ;  and  over  and  above  all  still  looms  the  majestic 
minster  tower.* 

The  classic  building  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in 
1822,  is  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Mary,  and  reared  as  it  is  by  the  ruins  of  that 
famed  Gothic  temple  (so  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful),  the  taste 
of  the  builders  has  not  been  happily  exercised  in  its  erection. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  from  Lendal  stands  the  multangular 
tower  of  the  Romans,  showing  the  position  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
first  wall,  guarding  Eboracum.  From  thence  the  barrier  ran  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Coney  Street,  the  Ouse  being  to  the  west  of  the  wall,  adding 
a  strong  natural  defence. 

Coney  "or  Conyng,  the  King  street,  is  the  finest  thoroughfare  in  York;  in 
it  is  the  Guild  Hall,  a  goodly  structure  with  timbered  roof,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  oaken  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  a  single  tree  and  brought  from  the  Forest 
of  Galtres.  The  stained  glass,  chiefly  historical  in  its  subjects,  illustrating  the 
history  of  York  from  the  .Roman  period  through  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the 
window  over  the  entrance  representing  the  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  is  all  modern,  representing  the  work  of  Edmund 
Giles  and  William  Peckett,  natives  of  York,  both  skilled  in  the  art  of 
glass-painting.t 

In  olden  times,  three  of  the  very  best  inns  in  the  city  were  situated  in 
Coney  Street — the  George,  Black  Swan,  and  the  Three  Crowns.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  according  to  a  record  of  that  date,  the  '  Bull '  must  have 
been  the  principal  inn,  for  by  a  minute  made  Council  Chamber,  Ouse  Bridge, 
Wednesday,  April  27,  37  (Henry  VI.,  1459) — "  It  is  ordained  that,  from 
this  day  forward,  no  aliens  coming  from  foreign  parts  shall  be  lodged  within 
the  said  city,  liberties,  or  suburbs  thereof,  but  only  in  the  Inn  of  the  Mayor 
and  commonalty,  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Bull  '  in  Conyng-street,  except 
otherways  licensed  by  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  penalty  of 
forty  shillings  to  be  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the  community,  by  him  or  them 
who  shall  hold  any  inn,  or  do  contrary  to  this  order  for  the  future." 

*  Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  manor-house  stood  within  the  grounds 
of  St.  Mary.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  it  was  the  abbot's  house  or  the  infirmary  of 
the  monastery.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  considerably  enlarged  and  became  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  here  kings  and  queens  and  many 
of  the  greatest  in  the  land  have  dwelt. 

t  The  old  council  chamber,  now  disused,  contains  heraldic  work  by  Giles  and  Peckett. 
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One  Reginald  Fawkes,  a  descendant  of  John  Fawks,  of  Farnley  (steward 
of  Knaresborough  Forest  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century),  was  an  inn- 
keeper in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  Coney  Street,  1562.  His  name  appears 

in  a  list  of  persons, 
who  were  specially 
authorised  by  the 
city  magistrates  "  to 
brewe  ale  and  beer 
to  sell  and  typple." 
By  his  will  dated 
25th  of  April,  1591, 
he  is  named  Rag- 
nald  Fawkes,  of  the 
city  of  York,  inn- 
holder.  According 
to  his  desire,  he 
was  buried  in  his 
Parish  Church,  St. 
Martin's,  Coney 
Street,  and  in  such 
a  place  as  his  wife 
should  choose. 
Other  members  of 
the  Fawks  family, 
descendants  of  this 
Reginald,  were  born 
in  this  parish,  bap- 
tized, married  and 
buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin's.  The 
above  Reginald  was 
the  progenitor  of 
Guy  Fawks  the 
conspirator. 

St.  Martin's,  Coney  Street,  is  externally  a  very  elegant  and  commanding 
structure,  a  pure  specimen  of  late  perpendicular,  with  a  fine  tower,  open 
battlement  and  crocketed  pinnacles  and  buttresses  grotesquely  adorned, 
and  contains  examples  of  choice  stained  glass.  The  west  window,  given 
by  Robert  Seiner,  vicar  in  1443,  illustrates  the  legend  of  St.  Martin.  The 
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clerestory  windows  contain  large  figures  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  etc. 
The  east  window,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Athanasius,  was  removed  from 
this  church  to  the  minster  in  1722. 

Domesday  returns  say : — 

"  Erneis  de  Burun  has  four  houses  of  Grim,  Alwin,  Gospatrec,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin,  two  of  these  mansions  pay  fourteen  shillings." 

At  the  junction  of  Spurriergate  and  Low  Ousegate  stands  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  possessing  a  very  ancient  foundation.  It  was  given  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  soon  after  the  Conquest.  The  curfew  is  still  tolled  here 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  six  a.m.,  except  Sundays :  money  for  this  purpose 
being  left  by  a  traveller  who  was  lost  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  and  only 
found  his  bearings  by  hearing  the  bell  of  this  church  strike  six.*  The 
interior  is  of  a  mixed  character,  the  classic  reredos  being  out  of  keeping  with 
the  Gothic  nave ;  its  chief  feature,  the  rare  perpendicular  glass,  is  now  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition. 

Turning  into  Low  Ousegate  we  cross  the  bridget  into  Micklegate.  In 
olden  times  this  was  the  only  passage  on  foot  over  the  river.  On  the  bridge 
built  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  with  its  fine  bows  and  high  quaint  central- 
pointed  arch,  stood  (resembling  the  Rialto,  Venice)  the  chapel  of  St.  William 
and  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  city,  and  beneath  the  latter  was  a  prison 

*  In  1336,  Robert-de-Sally  built  several  houses  between  this  church  and  the  Ouse,  and 
out  of  the  rents  thereof  a  chaplain  was  paid  to  celebrate  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Mary's  in  this 
church,  for  the  souls  of  John-de-Reckall,  Robert-de-Sally  and  Maud,  his  wife,  and  the  said 
chaplain  shall  honestly  keep  the  chalice,  books,  priests,  vestments  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
chantry,  and  perpetually  find  one  lamp  to  burn  before  the  altar,  day  and  night. 

t  Camden  remarks: — It  is  a  noble  one  indeed,  consisting  of  fine  arches;  the  middle- 
most of  which  is  eighty-one  feet,  or  twenty-seven  yards  wide  from  the  first  spring  of  the  arch, 
and  seventeen  high,  and  was  esteemed  formerly  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  reason 
this  arch  was  carried  on  to  this  extraordinary  dimension  was  to  prevent  the  like  accident 
from  happening,  which  chanced  to  overturn  the  old  bridge  in  1564;  when,  by  a  sharp  frost, 
great  snow,  and  a  sudden  thaw,  the  water  rose  to  a  vast  height,  and  the  prodigious  weight 
of  the  ice  and  flood  drove  down  two  arches  of  the  bridge,  by  which  twelve  houses  were 
overthrown,  and  twelve  persons  drowned.  In  1154,  when  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  made 
his  first  entrance  into  the  city,  this  bridge  being  crowded  with  the  multitudes  which  came  to 
meet  him,  the  timber  gave  way  and  all  fell  into  the  river,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Archbishop,  not  one  of  the  company  perished.  In  1268,  there  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
a  chapel  on  Ouse  Bridge,  in  the  Collectanea,  when  there  was  a  peace  and  agreement  made 
with  John  Comyn,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and  the  citizens  of  York  (mediantilius  re$ilitts 
Anglia:  et  Scotia1)  for  a  fray  which  had  happened  upon  the  bridge,  and  wherein  several  of 
John  Comyn's  servants  had  been  slain.  The  said  lord  was  to  receive  ^300,  aud  the  citizens 
were  obliged  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  place  where  the  slaughter  was  made,  and  to  find  two 
priests  and  celebrate  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  slain  for  ever. 
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called  Kidcote — from  Kid,  a  besom  of  ling  or  other  wiry  twig,  and  Cote,  a 
lodging.  Here,  probably,  juvenile  offenders  were  birched.  On  the  west  of 
the  bridge  at  the  corner  of  North  Street  is  situated  the  church  of  St.  John, 
with  half-timbered  tower  and  deep  red  pantiles ;  the  steeple  was  thrown  down 
in  a  furious  storm  in  1551 ;  it,  too,  contains  fragments  of  decorated  glass,  etc. 
North  Street,  running  north  parallel  with  the  river,  is  in  rather  a  low 
situation,  and  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  warehouses  and  staithes  of  the 
city  merchants.  Several  ancient  and  quaint  types  of  architecture  are  to  be 
found  in  the  street;  the  most  interesting  feature  being  the  church  of  All 
Saints.  It  has  a  tall,  commanding  spire,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  height,  its  three-gabled  chancel  roof,  the  antique  style  of  the  grey 
crumbled  stone-work,  and  the  adjoining  yellow-walled  overhanging  eaves  of 
the  Tudor  houses,  with  other  old-world  features,  presenting  a  striking  picture 
of  mediaeval  style.  The  interior  contains  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
perpendicular  glass  in  England. 
In  the  east  window  are  the 
following  subjects:  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Anne  instructing  the 
Virgin,  St.  Christopher  crossing 
the  brook,  and  in  the  centre 
light  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
Perhaps  the  Bede  window  in 
the  north  aisle  is  the  most 
celebrated,  the  fifteen  panel 
lights  of  the  last  fifteen  days  of 
the  world,  with  a  mutilated  des- 
cription in  rhyme  from  a  poem, 
"  The  Pryk  of  Conscience," 
by  Rolle,  the  hermit  of  Ham- 
pole,  who  died  in  1349.  Stones 
containing  marks  of  Roman 
sculpture  have  been  found  in 
the  wall  of  this  church.*  Here- 
abouts in  North  Street  and 
Tanner  Row  are  other  antique 
types  of  architecture  and  a  small  hospital  founded  in  1700  by  the  Lady  Hewley. 

*  The  north  aisle  and  north  choir  windows  formerly  contained  the  portraits  of  Nicholas 
Blackburn  (I/ord  Mayor  in  1413  and  1429),  in  armour,  and  the  choir  window  Blackburn  and 
his  lady;  in  the  next  light,  same  window,  are  the  portraits  of  Nicholas  Blackburn,  junior, 
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Tanner  Row  was  formerly  the  site  of  numerous  tanneries.  From  here 
ran  a  lane  to  the  north  side  of  Micklegate,  called  Gregory  Lane.  In  it 
formerly  stood  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Gregory,  an  ancient  rectory 
belonging  to  the  patronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Holy  Trinity. 

Returning  into  Micklegate  we  note  artistic  examples  of  decorative 
metal  work  in  door-knockers  and  the  water-spouts.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  street  is  the  hoary-looking  church  of  St.  Martin's-cum-Gregory,  its 
walls  crumbling  away  from  exposure  and  time.  What  strange  contrasts  we 
find  to-day,  side  by  side,  in  these  old  city  churches  !  Here,  by  its  aged  walls, 
there  rolls  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  up-to-date  city  life,  whilst  around 
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the  hallowed  fabric,  standing  in  sombre  shadow,  a  strange  loneliness  and 
silence,  almost  of  death,  reigns  ;  perad  venture  broken  only  by  the  chirp 
of  sparrows  that  nest  in  its  walls.  This  continual  stream  of  hurrying, 
laughing  life,  surging  against  the  crumbling  vestiges  of  antiquity  contain- 
ing the  tombs  of  centuries,  impresses  the  mind  forcibly.  The  foundations 


and  his  wife  kneeliug.  Iceland  833-3  : — "The  causeway,  by  Skypbridge  towards  Yorke, 
hath  nineteen  small  bridges  in  it,  for  avoiding  and  over-passing  carres  cumniing  out  of  the 
mores,  thereby  one  Blackburn,  who  was  twys  mair  of  Yorke,  made  this  causeway  and 
another  without  the  suburb  of  Yorke.  He  was  buried  in  Saint  Mary's  Quire  in  the  church 
of  All  Saints,  where  he  was  wont  to  sit  against  the  sepulchre  of  his  parents."  The  Black- 
burns  were  a  family  of  flourishing  merchants,  whose  period  of  activity  was  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 
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are-  partly  of  Roman  material,  in  which  there  are  signs  of  a  former 
crypt  ;  the  steeple  having  become  ruinous  was  taken  down  in  1677, 
and  replaced  by  a  tower.  There  are  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  in 
the  walls,  one  slab  in  the  west  end  being  very  apparent.  The  south  side 
with  late  Norman  work,  huge  gargoyles,  buttresses,  and  range  of  windows, 
presents  a  fine  picture  when  the  morning  sun  brings  into  relief  its  details, 
and  typifies  the  solidity  with  delicacy  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior 
contains  fragments  of  stained  glass  and  a  window  by  Peckitt  (who  is 
interred  in  this  church)  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter.  An  epitaph  in  this 
churchyard  to  the  memory  of  Alicia  Ineson,  who  died  in  1729,  aged  twenty- 
three,  says  : 

"  Wit  joined  to  beauty  and  with  virtue  crowned, 
Makes  women  lovel\T — all  in  her  were  found." 

Away  up  Micklegate  is  part  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  in  a 
rather  mutilated  and  ruinous  condition,  but  with  the  row  of  quaint  Tudor 
houses  near  it  presents  a  fine  hallowed  relic  of  antiquity.  Here  lieth  all 
that  is  mortal  of  John  Burton,  author  of  Monasticon  Eboraceuse ;  and  under- 
neath the  trees  in  the  church-enclosure  the  stocks  appertaining  to  Micklegate 
ward  are  yet  remaining.  The  Benedictine  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity* 
only  now  exists  in  memory,  its  foundation  dating  back  to  the  eighth 
century.  The  Saxon  church  was  ruined  during  the  siege  of  York  by  the 
Normans,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ralph  Pagnel,  a  baron  in  great  favour  with 
the  Conqueror.  It  occupied  a  large  space  of  land,  bounded  by  Micklegate 
on  the  north,  the  city  walls  to  the  west,  the  bounds  of  Old  Baile  on  the 
south,  and  Trinity  Lane  on  the  east. 

Between  the  Trinity  grounds  and  Skeldergate  the  Fairfaxes  had  a 
goodly  mansion,  to  which  Fairfax's  son-in-law,  the  gay  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
made  addition  until  it  reached  the  dignity  of  a  palace. t  With  the  exception 
of  Skeldergate  and  Micklegate,  whose  names  reach  back  beyond  the 
Norman  period,  there  were  no  streets  between  the  river  and  the  western  wall 
of  the  city  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  nearly  all  the  land  being 
occupied  for  monastic  purposes. 

*  Formerly  there  were  ghosts  or  phantoms  hovering  about  the  precincts  of  Holy  Trinity 
consisting  of  three  figures  representing  (so  the  story  runs)  mother,  nurse  and  child.  These 
figures  were  often  to  be  seen  flitting  across  the  east  window.  Everything  possible  was 
done,  such  as  cutting  down  trees— thought  to  be  the  cause  of  illusive  shadows— to  remove 
the  unearthly  visitants,  but  to  no  purpose,  until  the  chancel  was  restored  and  the  spectral 
window  removed.  From  that  time  the  figures  have  not  been  seen. 

t  The  estate  on  Bishop  Hill  came  to  the  Fairfaxes  by  the  marriage  of  William  to 
Isabella  Thwaitcs,  heiress  of  Denlon,  etc.,  etc. 
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A  little  to  the  south,  on  Bishop  Hill,  stand  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  the 
Younger  and  St.  Mary  the  Elder,  on  the  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Priory.  Immediately  beyond  is  the  old  Baile,  occupying  the  angle  between 

the  walls  and  the 
river.  St.  Mary 
the  Younger  has 
a  foundation  of 
undoubted  anti- 
quity, and  the 
large  square 
tower,  which  is 
supposed  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the 
late  twelfth  or 
early  thirteenth 
century,  has  an 
admixture  of  Sax- 
on and  Norman 
sculpture,  which 
possibly  indicates 
that  in  the  re- 
building the  old 
material  has  again 
been  used.  The 
upper  windows 
have  every  ap- 
pearance of  Sax- 
on design.  The 
^i  interior  contains 

Norman  work,  the 
nave  being  separ- 
ated from  the 
north  aisle  and 

tower  by  semicircular  arches,  and  from  the  south  aisle  by  sharply-pointed 
arches  rising  from  slender  circular  pillars.  The  east  window  of  elegant 
decorated  tracery  contains  fragments  of  old  glass. 

A  little  further  south,  at  the  junction  of  Bishop  Hill  and  Kirk  Lane,  we 
reach  St.  Mary  the  Elder.  The  fabric  contains  late  Norman  and  Early 
English  decorated  and  perpendicular  work.  In  1659,  its  tower  having 
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become  ruinous,  it  suffered  the  indignity  of  being  replaced  by  an  ugly 
tower  of  brick.  The  wall  contains  ancient  wrought  stones,  and  one  having 
the  appearance  of  Saxon  work,  doubtless  proving  this  church  to  be  of 
very  ancient  foundation.*  The  Fairfaxes  worshipped  here,  when  residing 
at  their  mansion  on  Bishop  Hill,  and  here  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 

Mary,  his  wife,  at- 
tended divine  service; 
and  here,  three  at 
least  of  the  members 
of  the  Fairfaxes  are 
buried.  John  Flax- 
man  ,  R . A . ,  the 
famous  sculptor,  was 
baptized  in  this 
church. 

In  Trinity  Lane, 
connecting  Bishop 
Hill  and  Micklegate, 
"  John  Strange  Win- 
ter "  (Mrs.  Stannard) 
was  born.  Trinity 
House,  part  of  which 
is  now  used  as  an  inni 
is  a  relic  of  this  old- 
time  district,  and  fur- 
ther along  on  the  west 
side,  another  ancient 
tavern  bears  the 
Biblical  sign,  "The 
Jacob's  Well,"  its  half 
timbered  exterior— 
an  interesting  feature 
—being  early  seven- 
teenth  century. 
Skeldergate,  running  parallel  with  the  bank  of  the  Ouse  to  Micklegate,  shows 

*  A  (  hui  rli  iu  York  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  to 
which  it  refers  we  cannot  say.  There  were  six  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint  in  York,  in 
pre-Reformation  times.  The  two  St.  Marys  on  Bishop  Hill  are  certainly  as  ancient  as  any,  if 
not  the  most  ancient  actually  existing  in  York. 
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quaint  types  of  architecture.     Wilkie  Collins  has  a  fine  description  of  this 
street  in  his  novel  of  "  No  Name." 

The  Plumbers'  Arms,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
palace  which  reached  down  to  the  Ouse,  is  a  relic  on  which  the  eye  lingers, 
its  odd  gables  and  irregular  string-courses  giving  it  quite  a  Flemish  aspect. 
The  numerous  alleys  leading  down  to  the  wharves  all  retain  some  special 
feature  for  study,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  a  few  grey  relics 
of  the  Friars  walls  can  still  be  traced.* 

*  Edward  Bowling,  father  of  "  Tom  Bowling"  immortalized  by  that  popular  song  sung 
the  wide  world  over,  was  some  time  previous  to  1790  owner  of  Skeldergate  Ferry. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  WALLS  OF  YORK. 

HE  girdle  of  stone  which  nearly  encircles  the  city,  as  we  find  it  to-day, 
is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Edwardian  period,  with  slight  alterations 
and  repairs  at  a  later  date.  The  original  walls,  reared  by  the  Romans 
to  protect  this  military  centre,  enclosed  a  much  smaller  area  than  those  of  the 
mediaeval  period.  There  is  no  map  which  gives  the  exact  line  of  the  Roman 
wall,  and  on  that  question  archaeologists  do  not  fully  agree.  A  little  south 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall — the  centre  of  Jewbury  (of  old  the  bury  ing- 
place  of  the  Jews),  probably  marks  the  south-east  angle  of  the  original 
fortifications ;  and  from  thence  the  Edwardian  wall  runs  nearly  on  the  course 
of  the  former  to  the  north-east  angle  :  and  so,  from  thence  to  the  north-west 
corner,  where  the  multangular  tower  of  the  Romans  still  stands ;  and  on  both 
these  sides  fragments  of  the  original  wall  still  exist.  From  the  multangular 
tower  the  mural  girdle  continued  south,  along  the  east  side  of  Coney  Street 
(to  the  south-east  angle,  where  was  doubtless  a  counterpart  of  the  mult- 
angular), probably  running  east  near  the  line  of  Ousegate,  and  over  the 
north  end  of  Fossgate,  and  along  St.  Saviour's  Gate  to  its  junction  with  the 
southern  wall  at  the  south-east  angle  already  mentioned. 

Some  time  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Anglo-Danish 
people  extended  the  zone  of  wall  over  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouse,  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  present  barrier,  except  that  they  left  outside  that  portion  known 
as  Old  Haile  ;  but  to  the  east  of  the  river  it  may  not  have  included  more  space 
south  than  the  original  wall.  The  rude  fort  on  which  Clifford's  Tower 
was  in  after  centuries  built,  like  the  Old  Baile,  was  outside  the  Saxon 
wall.  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper,  who,  for  years,  has  made  the  walls  a  special  study, 
pointed  out  to  the  writer  a  ridge  of  earth  which  he  considered  to  be  a  section 
of  the  Anglo-Danish  barrier  running  from  the  west  wall  down  to  the 
Ouse ;  this  would  leave  outside  the  two  earthen  forts  we  have  mentioned. 
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There  are  other  indications  of  the  fonner  existence  of  this  old  line  of  wall : 
the  depression  of  the  ground  on  what  has  been  the  site  of  the  ditch  running 
parallel  with  the  vallum,  and  even  the  houses  built  on  this  line  show  slight 
signs  of  twist  and  subsidence. 

That  Baile  Hill  and  the  other  corresponding  rampart  between  the  Ouse 
and  the  Foss  were  in  existence  (dominating  this  entrance  from  the  sea) 
during  the  Anglo-Danish  period,  we  can  find  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt. 
These  two  strategical  positions  were  selected  by  William  the  Conqueror  on 
which  to  raise  strongholds,  and  it  was  around  the  two  places  that  all  the 
fury  of  the  after-fights  took  place.  William  first  built  a  strong  castle, 
doubtless  of  wood,  commanding  the  Ouse  and  Foss;  it  was  built  upon  the 
mound,  where  had  formerly  stood  a  Danish  fortress,  dismantled  by  Athelstan 
during  the  Danish  wars  so  that  the  Norsemen  would  not  have  a  stronghold 
whereunto  to  retreat.  In  after  centuries  it  received  the  name  of  Clifford's 
Tower,  from  the  round  tower  built  by  one  of  the  Cliffords  of  that  ancient 
family  who  were  long  wardens  of  the  fortress ;  and  their  name  it  still  retains. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  1190. 

In  his  newly-reared  castle  the  Norman  king  placed  five  hundred  picked 
soldiers  commanded  by  William  Malet,  just  appointed  sheriff ;  doubtless 
presuming  this  garrison  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  disaffected  Saxons  ;  if  so,  William  was  greatly  mistaken — storm 
clouds  were  brewing  in  the  north  which  upset  all  the  king's  previous 
calculations.  Becoming  apprised  of  the  rebellion  he  only  just  reached  the 
scene  of  the  fighting  by  a  swift  march  in  time  to  save  the  garrison  from 
extermination.  To  hold  the  city  more  secure  in  future,  he  built  another 
fortress  of  wood  on  Baile  Hill  (a  rude  fort  had  already  existed  for  centuries 
here)  ;  it  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Ouse.  All  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Conqueror  were  urgently  needed 
upon  that  side  of  the  city.  The  Danes,  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail,  were 
already  on  the  sea,  their  object  being  to  combine  with  the  Saxons  in  their 
struggle  for  independence. 

The  castle  of  wood  on  Baile  Hill  only  took  eight  days  to  build  and 
entrench,  and  bind  in  with  a  high  rampart  of  earth  and  stockade  of  timber 
running  from  the  junction  of  the  Saxon  wall  to  the  river.  Standing  by 
this  old  mound,  one  can  easily  unfold  the  story — the  fancied  security  of 
the  Normans  in  their  two  strongholds.  There  was  a  short  calm,  a  lull 
before  the  storm,  but  the  tidings  were  ominous.  To  a  message  from 
William  (then  away  on  the  borders  of  Wales)  requesting  his  soldiers  to  stand 
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firm  in  case  of  peril,  the  commanders,  William  Malet  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent, 
sent  him  reply  that  they  could  hold  the  forts  for  a  year ;  so  confident  were 
they  of  their  strength 
and  prowess  in  arms. 
As  the  Danish  fleet 
steered  up  the  Humber 
Northumbria  rose  as 
one  man  !  the  Normans 
were  pinned  in  their 
strongholds  !  It  was  a 
battle  of  giants,  this  last 
stand  of  the  Anglo- 
Norse  for  independence 
and  the  possession  of 
their  old  Capital.  All 
the  charm,  power  and 
prestige  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  the  old  Anglo- 
Danish  nobility  were 
thrown  into  that  fight. 
Kdgar  Atheling  and  Ar- 
chill (the  latter  probably 
son  of  Ulphas  of  charter 
horn  fame),  Gospatric, 
the  Earl,  and  Maerlesi- 
nesyen  (whose  memory 
still  lingers  at  Kirk- 
deighton),  Morkere  and 
Edwin,  earls  of  Mercia,  and  Waltheof  (son  of  Siward  the  Strong),  who  had 
been  chosen  governor  of  the  city  ;  and  many  other  noble  names  of  old  Saxon 
nobility.  Malcolm  of  Scotland  sent  assistance  by  land  ;  and  the  Danes  sailed 
up  the  Ouse  in  their  war  prames;  down  from  the  hill  fastnesses,  where  they 
had  been  in  hiding,  swooped  the  disaffected  Saxons.  From  their  battlements 
on  either  side  of  the  Ouse  the  Normans  could  hold  conversation,  and 
doubtless  urged  each  other  to  withstand  the  furious  assaults. 

In  the  struggle  three  thousand  Normans  perished.  Tradition  relates 
how  Waltheof  (of  gigantic  frame)  stood  in  the  breach  sweeping  his  terrible 
axe,  and  at  every  stroke  a  Norman  fell  to  rise  no  more.  To  this  day,  after  a 
lapse  of  over  eight  hundred  years,  coins,  ornaments  of  attire  and  implements  of 
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war,  belonging  to  the  men  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  two  forts,  are  found. 
Such  are  the  fortunes  of  war — the  issue  of  contests  where  numbers  are 
concerned  can  never  be  calculated  with  certainty. 

There  was  the  usual  plundering  by  the  Danish  contingent.  The  city 
caught  fire,  many  of  the  buildings  being  of  wood  easily  became  ignited. 
The  wind  wafted  the  flames  slantwise,  and  the  minster  was  totally  destroyed 
in  the  conflagration.  After  the  fight  the  two  Norman  fortresses  were 
dismantled,  but  when  the  lust  of  war  had  been  satiated,  reaction  came.  The 
Normans  in  great  force  approached  the  city,  breathing  vengeance.  So 
the  Danes  sailed  away  with  their  booty ;  or,  more  to  their  shame,  as  some 
writers  assert,  were  bought  off  by  the  Normans.  Then  King  William 
"  swore,  by  the  splendour  of  God,"  to  enact  a  terrible  retribution  nor  did  he 
belie  his  word.  The  like  of  his  desolating  scourge  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  history,  after  which  there  was  a  strange  silence,  solitude  and 
darkness ;  over  this  a  veil  is  drawn.  Had  there  been  a  born  leader  of  men 
at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  the  Norman  standard  would  probably  never  again 
have  fluttered  in  the  breeze  from  the  battlements  of  York. 

In  the  Edwardian  walls,  1230  to  1350,  are  four  mediaeval  bars,  in  which 
are  some  slight  evidences  of  late  Norman  work  ;  each  bar  or  gate  being 
formerly  closed  at  night,  and  held  by  massive  bolts  and  a  strong  iron  chain, 
portcullis  and  double  doors.  Around  Micklegate  Bar  crowd  historic  scenes, 
memorials,  and  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royal  processions  entering  the 
city ;  this  gate  being  the  principal  entrance  from  the  south.  Old  chroniclers 
tell  of  scenes  of  dazzling  brilliance  witnessed  here.  The  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  royalty,  the  fluttering  of  banners,  the  gorgeous  costumes 
of  knight  and  squire  and  city  magnate.  The  neigh  and  champing  of 
steeds,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  jostling  rush  of  the  merry  crowd  eager  to 
catch  a  sight  of  royalty.  Over  this  gate  have  been  impaled  the  heads  of 
some  of  England's  noblest  sons ;  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  the  words, 
"  Off  with  his  head  and  set  it  on  York  Gate,  so  that  York  may  overlook  the 
town  of  York."  The  reference  is  to  the  head  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  ;  and,  in  bitter  mockery  of  his  assumption 
to  the  crown,  the  Lancastrians  placed  a  crown  of  plaited  grass  upon  his 
brow,  and  affixed  his  head  to  the  battlements  of  this  bar.  Twelve  months 
later  several  heads  from  the  shoulders  of  notable  Lancastrians  replaced  those 
of  the  house  of  York  :  such  was  the  whirligig  of  '  Dame  Bellona  1  in  the 
Wars  of  the  R  oses  ! 
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To  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  a  day's  placid 
enjoyment  can  be  obtained  on  the  battlements,  the  irregularities  of  outline 
adding  a  greater  charm  and  variety  to  its  pictorial  features  than  the 
parallelogram  of  its  original  founders. 

Suppose  we  start  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Lendal  Bridge.  Here 
a  charming  picture  reveals  itself :  one  may  watch  and  listen  to  the  brown 
water  lapping  against  the  foundation  of  the  old  water  towers,  formerly  guard- 
ing the  riverway,  and  view  the  minster  standing  forth  so  divinely  above  the 
street  architecture  ;  the  green  sward  and  tree-clad  grounds  of  St.  Mary's 
showing  the  contour  of  its  walls  girded  for  its  separate  defence  yet  abutting 
on  to  the  city  walls  as  though  for  additional  security ;  antique  bits  of  neutral- 
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toned  grey  ruins  peep  forth  here  and  there  amidst  clustering  green ;  below  and 
near  the  river's  brink  is  the  hospitium ;  beyond,  the  square  tower  of  St. 
Olave's;  to  the  right  the  multangular  tower,  and  cluster  of  red  roofs  and  quaint 
gables  around  the  King's  Manor.  Sometimes,  at  sunset,  the  picture  is  a  study 
in  gold,  green,  purple,  and  vermilion  :  shreds  of  wandering  clouds,  tipped 
with  amber,  o'erspread  the  scene,  the  halo  of  sunset  enhancing  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  grounds,  the  minster  being  transfigured  by  heavenly  radiance. 
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The  walls,  in  days  of  old  bristling  with  men-at-arms,  cannon,  and  steel-clad 
warders  pacing  to  and  fro,  are  quiet  enough  to-day,  as  we  leisurely  pace  the 
battlements,  looking  down  on  things  beautified  with  the  witchery  of  age. 
We  must  not  forget  the  soldiers  of  Rome,  transplanted  hither  from  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  in  the  silence  of  night,  when  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  city,  were,  doubtless,  often  pining  for  their  own 
homeland  far  away,  among  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  just  as  our  own  men  out 
on  the  veldt,  straining  their  eyes  into  the  darkness  of  an  African  night, 
pined  for  a  sight  of  their  kindred  and  the  homeland  of  Albion. 

The  famous  Sixth  Legion,  which  followed  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ninth, 
garrisoned  York  for  over  three  centuries — mark  the  period ! — equal  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria.  This  Legion  has  left  its  mark  on  York,  indelibly  engraved  in  a 

thousand  ways. 

/ 
Here,  opposite  the  walls  by  the  railway  postern,  were  in  pre-Reformation 

times,  the  Friars'  Gardens.  In  our  walk  we  note  the  height,  strength  and 
solidity  of  the  walls  and  various  defences.  Just  without  the  battlement  is 
the  fine  railway  station  and  the  straight  track  from  hence  to  Darlington  and 
the  north,  the  outcome  of  George  Stephenson's  engineering  genius  and  the 
commercial  skill  of  Hudson,  the  railway  king.  The  site  of  the  station  was 
formerly  a  Roman  cemetery.  Here  is  Micklegate,  its  massive  arch  a 
picturesque  example  of  old-worldism,  with  its  ghostly  memories  of  human 
heads  impaled  on  its  turrets.  It  is  partly  Norman,  with  later  additions ; 
doubtless  the  foundations  are  coeval  with  the  rearing  of  the  Saxon  wall. 
The  gateway  is  flanked  by  two  strong  towers,  and  upon  shields  in  front 
of  the  bar  are  depicted  the  arms  of  England  and  France.  There  were 
formerly  a  barbican  and  portcullis  to  this  entrance.  Most  of  the  original 
still  remains.  It  was  the  principal  entrance  into  York,  and  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  military  struggles.  Across  this  portal  Harold  and  his  army 
passed  to  the  battle  at  Stamford.  By  this  way  the  Lancastrians  entered  the 
city  after  that  memorable  fight  at  Towton,  and  through  this  bar  the  royalists 
gained  admission  to  the  city  after  their  defeat  at  Marston  Moor. 

The  view  down  Micklegate  from  the  battlements,  now  quaint  and 
interesting,  was  formerly  adorned  with  antique  timbered  houses,  peaked 
gables  and  curiously  wrought  projections.  Outside  the  walls  to  the  south  of 
the  bar,  we  look  down  on  St.  Mary's  Convent  and  Nunnery,  a  new  structure. 
The  sombre  attire  of  the  sisters  we  see  pacing  the  grounds  with  measured  step, 
being  the  only  symbol  there  which  blends  with  the  past.  This  was  the  first 
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nunnery  established  after  the  Reformation.  It  was  at  Carr  Croft  (now  Scar- 
croft),  which  we  see  from  the  walls  to  the  west  of  the  nunnery,  where  Arch- 
bishop Richard  Scrope 
wasbeheaded  (or,  shall 
we  say,  murdered  ?)  A 
chapel  was  erected  on 
the  spot,  but  it  has 
long  since  disappeared. 
Beyond  Victoria  Bar, 
leading  into  Scarcroft, 
the  wall  bends,  forming 
an  angle  on  two  sides 
of  the  Old  Baile  ;  this 
mound,  though  partly 
of  Norman  construc- 
tion, had  its  foundation 
much  further  back,  and 
so  had  its  counterpart, 
the  old  fort  on  which 
stands  Clifford's  Tower. 
At  Skeldergate  pos- 
tern there  is  a  break 
in  the  wall,  descending 
which  we  cross  the 
Onse  and  Foss  and 
again  ascend  the  ram- 
part at  Fishergate  pos- 
tern. Here,  just  with- 
out the  walls,  in  olden 
times  stood  the  Monas- 
tic Church  of  All  Saints,  Fishergate,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Whitby, 
having  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Cuthbert  in  this  city.  Not  a  trace  of  this  church  remains 
above  ground.  Beyond  the  angle  where  the  walls  turn  east,  formerly  stood 
the  postern  of  the  '  gate  '  above  named. 

St.  George's  Churchyard,  within  the  city  barrier,  tradition  points  to  as 
the  burial-place  of  the  notorious  Dick  Turpin.  The  Church  of  St.  George, 
in  Fishergate,  York,  was  an  ancient  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  Palmes 
of  Naburu  and  the  Malbises  of  Acaster,  till  temp.  Richard  II.,  when  it  was 
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appropriated  to  the  Nunnery  of  Monkton,  and  a  vicarage  ordained  therein. 
In  1307  William  Palmes  held  the  right  of  presentation  and  exercised  it  until 
1340,  when  Sir  William  Malbys  presented.  In  1353  John  Dayvill  presented  ; 
Sir  William  Malbys  in  1355  ;  Isabella  Malbys,  widow,  in  1361,  and  William 
Palmes  in  1372  and  1380,  after  which  the  Prioress  and  Convent  present. 
Many  members  of  the  family  of  Palmes  are  buried  in  the  church,  but  none 
of  the  family  of  Malbys  are  recorded.  On  27th  January,  1586,  the  Church 
of  St.  George  in  Fishergate,  with  the  parish  thereof,  was  united  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Dyoin's,  Walmgate,  according  to  the  special  statute  i,  Edward  VI.* 

We  are  now  at  Walmgate  Bar,  which,  compared  with  the  antiquity  of 
the  Roman  walls,  is  a  modern  construction.  The  city  walls  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Foss  previous  to  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  bar  still  retains  the  barbican  and  portcullis,  and  to  the  inner  side  there 
is  tacked  an  Elizabethan  domestic  structure,  a  peculiar  incongruity  in 
architecture. 

Looking  from  the  walls  southwards,  the  medley  of  clustering  roofs 
is  very  artistic.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  (without  Walmgate  Bar) 
suffered  considerable  damage  during  the  Civil  War ;  the  tower  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  Norman  Gothic  portal,  four  ranges  of  mouldings  adorned  with 
grotesque  figures,  are  all  that  remain.  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  the  famous 
Jacobean  architect  of  Castle  Howard,  Blenheim,  etc.,  was  married  at  old 
St.  Lawrence.  Here  was  some  choice  work  by  Giles,  the  glass  painter,  now 
at  Heslington  Hall. 

On  the  east  side  of  Walmgate,  within  the  walls,  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  its  most  interesting  feature  (and  an  ornament  to  the  city)  being  the 
ornate  beauty  of  the  early  Norman  receding-arched  porch.  The  first  or 
outermost  range  of  moulding  represents  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  on  the  other 
five  orders  are  sculptured  hieroglyphics,  grotesque  heads  and  strange  devices. 
This  entrance  is  supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas,  formerly  standing  without  WTalmgate.  The  steeple  of  St.  Margaret 
collapsed  in  1672  and  broke  in  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  here  the  Rev.  Palmer, 
father  to  '  John  Strange  Winter,'  was  rector,  and  here  the  novelist  penned 
some  of  her  early  work. 

On  the  west  side  of  Walmgate  stands  the  church  of  St.  Dennis,  with  a 
finely  ornamented  embrayed  Norman  porch.  The  windows  contain  good 
specimens  of  decorated  and  perpendicular  glass.  In  the  north  choir  lies  the 

*  See  also  Xaburn  ami  Acaster. 
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body  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  slain  at  Towton  fight.  This 
church  was  the  worshipping  place  of  the  Percys  when  resident  in  the 

city  The  windows 
contain  heraldic  work 
and  numerous  portraits 
of  the  family — their 
city  residence  stood  op- 
posite the  church. 
Wai  m  gate  possesses  far 
too  many  inns,  consider 
ably  over  a  score  1  am 
told.  A  common  saying 
on  seeing  a  person  tipsy 
is — "  He's  been  down 
Walmgate." 

Continuing  our  walk 
along  the  battlements 
from  Walmgate,  past  the 
Foss  islands,  bespeaking 
a  watery  situation  and  in 
olden  time  a  marsh,  we 
reach  the  old  Red  Tower 
and  descend  from  the 
walls,  which  we  again 
mount  at  Ivayerthorpe. 
The  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Layerthorpe, 
an  ancient  foundation, 
was  destroyed  1585,  and 
the  parish  was  then 

united  with  that  of  St.  Cuthbert's  within  the  walls.  Here  without  the 
walls  is  the  ground  called  Jewbury,  formerly  a  burying-place  of  the  Jews. 
The  land  was  acquired  here  for  the  purpose  as  early  as  1177. 

Many  items  of  interest  claim  our  attention  hereabouts.  The  venerable 
church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  antiquated  and  lowly,  with  its  interesting,  though 
small,  tower  adorned  with  pinnacle  and  gargoyle;  St.  Anthony's  Hall  ;  the 
old  Hlack  Swan  on  Peasholm  Green,  formerly  the  home  of  the  wealthy 
Bowes  family  ;  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  church 
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of  St.  Helene   on  the  walls.     St.  Cuthbert's  is   of  Anglian   origin.     The 

Domesday  Survey  records:  "The  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  William  de  Percy 

claims    of  Earl   Hugo,    and 

seven  small  houses  containing 

fifty    feet    in   width."      The 

Black   Swan,   Peas  holm 

Green,  is  a  rare  old  gabled 

structure  with  mullioned  and 

latticed  windows,  oaken  stair- 

case  and   panelled    rooms. 

William  Bowes,  a  well-to-do 

merchant,    was    twice    Lord 

Mayor  of  this  city,  1417-1428. 

Sir  Martin  Bowes,  a  descen- 

dant, and  opulent  goldsmith 

of  London,  was  Lord  Mayor 

of  that  city  1545.     He  gave  to 

the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert 

"  bothe  bookes,    bells,  and 

ornaments,"  and  also  to  the 

Mayor   and   Commonalty   of 

York,  ,£600,  part  to  be  spent 

in  distributing   bread  to  the 

poor  of  the  parish,  as  well  as 

certain  perquisites  for  seeing 

that  the  bequest  was  properly 

performed.      In   compliment 

to   Sir    Martin   Bowes,*    the 

Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  used  to  walk  in  procession  every  Martinmas  Day 

to  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  hear  a  sermon,  after  which  they  went  to  the 

altar,  where  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  the  sword  and  mace  bearer  did 

each  of  them  lay  down  a  penny  and  took  up  twelve  pence,   which  they 

gave  to  the  poor. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  green  stands  St.  Anthony's  Hall,  concerning 
which  Leland  says  :  —  "  The  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony  was  founded  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  by  a  knight  of  Yorkshire,  called  John  Langton,"  and  he 

*  Richard  Bowes,  of  Croft  Darlington,  a  descendant  of  this  worth}'  family,  lately 
presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  a  replica  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes  painted 
by  Holbein,  now  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London. 
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further  adds,  "  Some  do  say  that  he  was  Mayor  of  York."  This  remark 
of  Leland  is  rather  singular,  for  John  Langton,  the  founder,  was  nine  times 
Lord  Mayor  of  York,  from  1353  to  1361.  The  Langtons  must  have  been 
among  the  few  who  were  in  those  days  both  rich  and  popular,  for  in  a 
previous  reign,  one  Nicholas  Langton  held  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  sixteen 
times,  from  and  including  the  years  1322  to  1333,  without  a  break,  and 
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THE   "  BLACK   SWAN,"    PKASHOI,M   GREKN. 

again  in  1340-1-2,  making  in  all  a  record  of  sixteen  years  Lord  Mayor  of 
York.  vSt.  Anthony's  Hall  is  now  the  York  Bluecoat  School,  a  charity 
founded  in  1705  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  seventy  poor  boys, 
its  chief  feature  now  being  the  fine  open  timbered  roof.* 

*  The  legendary  glory  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  his  pig  is  represented  in  the 
windows  of  St.  Saviour's.  The  brethren  of  this  house  were  woiit  to  go  a-  begging  in  the  city 
and  elsewhere,  and  used  to  be  well  rewarded  for  St.  Anthony's  sake;  but  if  they  were  not 
relieved  every  time  with  a  full  alms,  they  grumbled,  said  their  prayers  backwards,  and  told 
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Hungate,  to  the  west  of  Peasholm,  and  leading  from  St.  Saviourgate  to 
the  Foss,  was  in  olden  times  the  abode  of  wealth}-  merchants.  Here  the 
Hungates  of  Saxton  had  a  seat,  and  possibly  received  their  name  from 
residing  here.  Adjoining,  the  Guild  of  Shoemakers  had  their  hall. 
Between  Him  gate  and  Peasholm  stood  the  Priory  of  Carmelite  Friars  ;  the 

_•• spot  was   for    centuries 

after  the  dissolution 
k  n  own  as  "Holy 
Priests,"  and  a  well 
there  was  called  "  Holy 
Priests'  Well,"  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 
Between  St.  Anthony's 
Hall  and  Monk  Bar,  and 
immediately  within  the 
walls  and  lines  of  the 
original  fort,  is  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  Hall— 
'The  Guild  or  Fraternity 
of  the  Mystery  of  Taylors 
in  York.'  If  the  honour 
of  antiquity  belongs  to 
the  Guild  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  the  priority 
of  wealth,  says  Canon 
Raine,  belongs  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors.  It  is 
a  red-bricked  structure, 
containing  a  chapel,  and 
a  small  hospital  for  the 
poor  brothers  and  sisters 
adjoins  it.  Without  the 
COU.ECK  STREET.  precincts  of  the  hall  is 


the  people  that  St.  Anthony  would  plague  them  for  it.  The  disease  en  sipelas  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Anthony's  fire  ;  this  the  brethren  made  the  people  believe  the  saint  would 
inflict  upon  them  if  they  disobliged  him,  or  could  cure  them  of  it  by  his  merits.  In  time  they 
had  such  an  ascendancy  here,  and  the  patron  of  this  hospital  was  held  in  such  esteem,  that 
when  any  person's  sow  pigged,  one  was  fed  apart,  and  fed  as  fast  as  possible,  to  be  given  to 
St.  Anthony's  friars,  that  the  owner  might  not  be  tormented  with  the  fiery  ill.  Hence 
comes  the  proverb,  "  As  fat  as  a  't  Antony  pig." 
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old  St.  Andrew's  Gate.     Here  formerly  stood  St.  Andrew's  Church,  a  part 
of  it  still  in  use  as  a  school-house. 

The  area  between  St.  Andrew's  Gate,  Aldwark — in  olden  time  Wyrkes- 
dyke — and  the  wall  shows  evidence  of  great  antiquity.  We  are  on  the  site 
of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Severus  and  Constantine,  and  also  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Legions.  Hereabouts,  at  even  an  earlier  age, 
the  Brigantine  chiefs  doubtless  held  their  court  in  rude,  barbaric  splendour. 


YORK    l-ROM    JIKWORTH    GRKltN. 


Here  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  first  Christian  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Helene,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Here  the  Emperor  was  born,  and 
here  he  was  crowned  and  became  the  first  Christian  Monarch  of  the  world, 
and  from  hence  he  marched  to  avenge  Maxentius,  and  to  his  many  conquests. 
Here,  too,  are  fragments  of  the  invaders'  work — a  portion  of  the  original 
Roman  wall  raised  eighteen  centuries  ago.  To  the  antiquary  and  historian, 
this  spot  is  hallowed  with  memories  of  bygone  people ;  Britons,  Romans, 
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Angles,  Danes  and  Normans,  have  all  left  their  impress  here.  Here  is  Monk 
Bar,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture  in 
the  kingdom,  on  the  battlements  are  figures  of  sentinels  in  the  attitude  of 
hurling  missiles  at  an  advancing  foe. 

From  the  Lord  Mayor's  Walk,  the  section  of  wall  from  Monk  Bar  to 
Bootham,  the  range  of  views  over  the  city  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful.  The  wondrous  work  in  stone  and  glass  of  the  cathedral,  with 
its  antique,  green,  silvery  sheen,  and  all  the  historic  ravishment  and  romance 
of  centuries  surrounding  the 
fabric,  standing  forth  so 
nobly  in  all  its  startling 
beauty  and  majestic  splen- 
dour, whilst  the  foreground 
about  Green's  Court  and  the 
Deanery  grounds  appeals  to 
one's  mind  in  another  way, 
so  sweet  and  restful  with 
its  mosaic  of  sunlight  and 
shadow :  the  old  madder- 
brown,  saddle-backed  roofs 
and  gables,  interspersed  with 
lighter  red  and  grey  pin- 
nacles, intermingling  with 
trees  of  various  growth  and 
tint,  beneath  which  is  a 
carpet  of  rich  green  sward, 
forming  a  picture  of  rare 
loveliness — an  Eden  of  tran- 
quility  in  all  verity.  Here 
outside  the  walls  the  moat 
is  seen  to  fine  advantage. 
At  Bootham  the  battlements 
terminate,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  shattered  frag- 
ments. The  monks  of  St. 
Mary's  girt  their  monastery 

with  strong  high  walls  for  their  better  protection  ;  such  defence  was  often 
needed,  for  the  monks  and  citizens  had  old-standing  feuds  and  hated  each 
other  bitterly. 
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What  a  strange  story  regarding  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  is  that  told  by  the 
aged  monk  of  Kirkstall,  who  saw  the  incident  and  told  it  half  a  century  later 
when  in  his  hundredth  year !  We  allude  to  the  rebellion  of  the  prior  and  twelve 
monks  of  St.  Mary's  who  had  set  their  minds  on  higher  dreams  of  holiness 
and  a  sterner  discipline  of  monastic  life.  When  the  old  abbot  learnt  their 
story  he  threatened,  and  tried  by  all  means  to  turn  them  from  the  error  of 
their  way — to  no  purpose  ;  at  length  the  disappointed  monks  told  their  trouble 
to  good  Archbishop  Thurstan,  "one  who  loved  all  religion,"  says  a  historian, 
who  promised  to  intercede  on  their  behalf  with  the  abbot.  On  the  morning 
of  Thurstan's  visit,  he  and  his  attendants  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  chapter- 
house, where  a  great  crowd  of  angry  monks  from  St.  Mary's  and  other 
monasteries  had  gathered  together  expressly  to  defy  the  superior  authority 
of  the  Archbishop.  They  clamoured  and  hooted  and  would  have  none  of 
his  advice  and  counsel,  and  the  thirteen  monks  for  some  time  were  in  great 
fear  of  bodily  harm.  Thurstan,  pained  and  shocked  by  such  an  undignified 
exhibition  of  God-fearing  men,  tried  his  utmost  to  pacify  them,  but  at 
length  growing  impatient  said,  "  Since  ye  try  to  strip  my  office  of  its  authority, 
I  now  strip  you  for  the  time  being  of  your  functions — your  church  is  closed." 
At  this  came  other  shouts  and  an  uproar  of  voices  breathing  defiance,  and 
amid  the  turmoil  the  dissatisfied  brothers  who  yearned  for  a  holier  and 
nobler  life  were  borne  away  by  the  Archbishop.  From  this  incident  and 
the  impulse  of  those  thirteen  monks  of  St.  Mary's  who  were  transplanted  to 
the  valley  of  the  Skell  arose  the  beautiful  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fountains', 
where  by  day,  says  an  old  chronicler,  they  laboured  ceaselessly  and  by  night 
rose  for  vigils,  '  there  were  none  who  ate  the  bread  of  idleness,  or  took  rest 
until  wearied  out  by  toil.'  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  storied  pile  of  Fountains'. 

After  this  digression  follows  a  brief  description  of  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Fossgate,  between  Foss  Bridge  and  Colliergate,  with  its  fine  half-timbered 
and  yellow-walled  houses,  is  particularly  picturesque  and  suggestive  of  the 
past.  In  many  instances  these  buildings  are  as  strong  and  substantial  as  on  the 
day  they  were  erected.  Previous  to  the  dissolution  there  was  a  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Foss  Bridge,  possessing  three  chantries  of  considerable 
value.  Camden  says  that  this  bridge  was  so  crowded  with  houses  when  he 
passed  that  way  that  he  knew  not  when  he  was  on  it.  On  the  west  side  of 
Fossgate  stands  the  Hall  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers.  This  ancient  guild 
was  identical  with  the  old  mercers'  company  trading  with  the  great  manu- 
facturing cities  on  the  Continent.  In  olden  time  nearly  every  trade  in  York 
possessed  its  guild  and  a  hall,  and  in  several  instances  a  chapel  was  attached. 
To-day  three  only  remain,  the  Merchant  Taylors,  the  Butchers'  Guild,  and 
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the  Merchant  Adventurers.  The  hall  of  the  last  bears  every  sign  of  venerable 
antiquity,  the  chief  room  being  supported  by  two  rows  of  strong  oaken  pillars, 
and  it  contains  pictures  of  eminent  city  men,  and  arms  of  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple ;  its  dark  wainscot  panelling,  old  oaken  rafters  and  beams,  toned 
to  sombre  hue,  present  a  fine  interior  of  olden  time.  It  is  also  rendered  more 
interesting  from  being  the  site  of  an  ancient  hospital  (founded  in  1373  by 
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John  de  Rowcliffe)  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The 
chapel  and  hospital  are  beneath  the  hall,  and  the  foundations  shew  signs  of 
Norman  work.  The  hospital  was  repaired  and  re-dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  1411.  Divine  service  is  still  held  for  the  Company  of  Merchants  on  the 
26th  of  March  (Charter  Day).  The  hospital,  we  think,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
place  of  residence  for  the  ten  poor  people  maintained  by  the  Guild  of 
Merchant  Adventurers. 

Colliergate  joins   on   to    Fossgate,    end  of  the    Pavement,    whilst  St. 
Saviourgate  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  runs  east  to  Aldwark. 
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South  of  St.  Saviourgate  was  anciently  a  marsh  of  the  Foss.  In  ancient 
documents  this  St.  Saviour's  is  described  as  built  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh. 
The  present  structure  is  erected  on  a  very  old  foundation.* 

Stainbow  Lane,  a  narrow  wynd  leading  to  Hungate,  is  of  interest  to  the 
i  antiquary,  and  its  name  may  have  been  derived  from  its  position  by  the 
old  citv  wall. 


CHAPEL  IN   THE   HALL  OF  THE   MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS. 

Low  Petersgate,  where  Thomas  Gent  lived,  runs  north  towards  the 
minster  from  Colliergate. 

Stonegate  passes  south-west  to  St.  Helen's  Square  and  Davygate.  Stone- 
gate  of  old,  Stean  or  Staynegate,  is  still  picturesque  with  old-world  architecture. 
The  Star,  an  old  inn,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Tudor  kings,  with  its 
antique  frontage,  staircase  and  oak-panelled  rooms,  musty  and  crumbling,  is 
in  this  street.  Ghostly  visitants  of  the  past  age  linger  about  these  rooms, 
whence  the  haunted  chamber.  In  this  street,  over  against  '  The  Starre,' 
as  early  as  1639,  one  Thomas  Broad  had  set  up  his  printing-press.  Here  was 

*  Near  to  the  church  is  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  where  ministered  Charles  \Vellbelovecl, 
the  learned  antiquary,  and  John  Kenrick,  his  son-in-law,  also  equally  eminent  as  a  classical 
scholar. 
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also  John  White's  printing  office,  and  after  his  death  his  widow,  Grace 
White,  brought  out  the  first  York  newspaper.  This  was  in  1719,  and  here 
also  Thomas  Gent  courted  pretty  Alice  Guy  (the  Guys,  I  believe,  still  reside 
in  this  street),  and  though  his  attentions  were  not  at  first  requited,  she  did  at 
length  marry  him,  and  he  succeeded  to  old  John  White's  printing  business ; 
and  here  also  in  Stonegate,  at  the  sign  of  "  Ye  Golden  Bible"  dwelt  Francis 
Hildyard,  printer  and  publisher,  who  died  in  1731,  and  his  son  John  carried  on 
the  business  at  the  above  place.  Canon  Raine  says  that  he  astonished  the  world 

of  letters  by 
printing  and 
issuing  a  sale 
catalogue  of  a 
stock  of  thirty 
thousand 
volumes  in 
various  lan- 
guages all 
admirably  ar- 
ranged. The 
remainder  of 
this  vast  stock 
was  only  dis- 
persed some 
thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  a 
place  very 
dear  to  the 
bibliophilist, 

and  it  was 
in  a  window 
near  by  that 
the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh 
caught  sight 
of  a  Caxton, 
to  the  eyes  of  a 
bibliomaniac 
more  precious 

JfJlHKRCATK   AND  CHRIST  CHl'KCII.  tliail 
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Needless  to  say,  the  D.uke  did  not  leave  without  the  treasure.  Within  the 
minster  close  at  the  end  of  Stonegate  was  Booksellers'  Alley,  where  in 
olden  times  the  chapmen  exposed  their  wares  for  sale  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  magnates. 

The  hall  of  the  Lardiners,  known  as  Da\y  Hall,  stood  in  Davygate.* 
To  this  hall,  which  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  were  attached 
several  liberties  and  privileges,  which  for  centuries  were  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  consequently  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  authorities. 
Standing  within  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  was  a  place  of  sanctuary  for  those 
to  whom  the  Lardiners  thought  fit  to  extend  their  sympathy ;  neither  mayor 
nor  sheriff  could  arrest  any  person,  whatever  the  crime  committed,  take  fines, 
or  disturb  anyone  from  following  his  occupation,  within  its  boundaries.  In 
later  centuries,  the  Corporation  acquired  the  hall  by  purchase,  with  all  its 
rights  and  liberties ;  its  boundaries  can  still  be  defined.  The  wealth  of  the 
Lardiners  came  to  the  Thwaites,  from  whom  it  was  carried  by  marriage 
by  Isabel  Thwaites,  the  heiress,  to  the  Fairfaxes. 

St.  Leonard's  Place  marks  the  place  on  which  stood  the  ancient  hospital 
of  St.  Leonard,  founded  by  Athelstan.  In  the  first  instance  the  hospital 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  afterwards  King  Stephen  built  a  church  for 
the  hospital  and  both  were  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  it  then  became 
independent  of  the  minster. 

The  heart  of  the  city  still  retains  a  few  of  the  ancient,  narrow  streets, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass  through,  and  the  old  post-and-pan 
domestic  style  of  the  Tudor  architecture,  whereof  the  huge  oak  beams  have 
become  so  hardened  with  age  as  to  be  almost  proof  against  fire.  With  the 
exception  of  the  outer  crust,  where  a  fire  occurs,  these  oak  beams  remain 
as  sound  as  before. 

The  Shambles,  in  existence  during  the  Anglo-Danish  period,  is  one  of 
the  most  antique  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  city.  The  Domesday  records 
that  the  Earl  of  Morton  has  fourteen  mansions  (holdings),  and  two  stalls  in  the 
butchery  and  the  Church  of  St.  Crux  (Church  of  Holy  Cross).  The  latter 
stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Shambles  or  Butchers'  Row ;  this  fabric  was 
only  removed  for  the  widening  of  the  Pavement  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Architecturally  it  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  city  churches.  A  small 
mission  house  is  built  by  the  site  of  the  ancient  fabric,  in  which  remains  from 

*  The  Lardiners  held  it  by  grand  serjeantry  of  the  king  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
with  right  to  take  a  loaf  from  every  baker's  window,  a  gallon  of  beer  from  each  biewer,  meat 
from  2ach  butcher,  and  a  fish  from  each  cartload  sold  on  Foss  Bridge  on  even-  Saturday. 
These  privileges  being  obnoxious  to  the  citizens,  were  compounded  for  a  payment  in  money. 
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St.  Crux  are  preserved  :  the  tomb  and  helmet  of  the-  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  was  beheaded  on  the  Pavement,  August,  1572.  There  are  also 
mural  tablets  and  fine  armorial  escutcheons,  and  on  the  floor  are  tombstones 
with  brasses  affixed,  the  chained  Bible  and  other  relics.  One  tombstone 
recorded  that  "  Here  liggs  Thomas  Wrangwys,  and  Alison,  his  wief,  and 
Alison  Wrangwys,  her  daughter,  of  whose  soules,  Jesu  have  mercy." 

In  the  Market  Place,  formerly  Thursday  Market,  there  is  still  remaining 
the  stone  with  ring  affixed,  marking  the  scene  of  former  bull-baiting.  Each  of 
the  four  streets  leading  from  the  square  had  anciently  chains  across  them,  and 
here  toll  was  taken  from  people  coming  to  expose  goods  for  sale.  These 
streets  were  Finkle  Street,  Silver  Street,  Feasgate  and  Davygate.  Finkle 

Street,  formerly  Mucky 
Peg  Lane,  presents  a 
typical  picture  of  the 
past.  In  the  foreground 
are  two  old  inns,  "  Hand 
and  Heart  "  and  the 
"  Black  Swan."  The 
mass  of  twisted  roofs, 
overhanging  peaked 
gables,  and  walls  leaning 
with  age ;  the  narrow 
wynd  seen  in  the  dusk, 
the  low,  flickering 
lighted  interior,  the  deep 
Rembrandtesque  shad- 
ows, and  a  solitary  figure, 
perchance,  flitting  to  and 
fro  in  the  gloom ;  the 
great  central  tower  of 
the  minster,  dimly  seen 
beyond,  remind  one  of 
scenes  and  stories  de- 
scribed in  some  old 
romance.  On  market 
and  fair  nights,  to  an 
onlooker,  the  non- 
TIIK  siivMiti.hs.  de script,  motley, 
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chaffering,  bargaining  crowd,  presents  to  its  sides  of  human  life  that  are 
unique  on  this  side  the  English  Channel. 

The  churches  of  St.  Helen's,  St.  Sampson's,  Christ  Church  and  All 
Hallows,  should  all  be  inspected.  St.  Helen's,  in  the  square  bearing  its  name, 
tradition  says,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  "Temple  of  Diana,"  and  contains 
a  few  fragments  of  old  glass,  a  Norman  font  moulded  with  an  arcade  of  early 
Gothic  character  and  an  antique  ornamental  cornice,  and  the  original 
lantern  tower ;  here  is  a  memorial  to  two  sisters,  Barbara  and  Elizabeth 
Davyes,  who  each  lived  in  seven  reigns,  and  each  completed  her  ninety-eighth 
year.  All  Hallows'  or  All  Saints'  Pavement,  with  its  very  beautiful  octagonal 
lantern  tower,  in  which,  formerly,  a  light  was  placed  at  nightfall  as  a  beacon 
to  guide  wayfarers  through  the  wide  Forest  of  Galtres ;  and,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  there  still  remain  the  hook  and  chain  on  which  the  large  lamp  was 
hung.  The  door  handle  of  this  church  is  a  work  of  art  in  metal,  and 
represents  the  Devil  in  shape  of  a  beast,  with  the  head  of  a  man  in  its  jaws, 
and  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  at  Adel. 

A  record  of  burial  says  : — "  Mary  and  Margery  Trew,  loved  like  Martha 
and  Mary ;  they  were  religious  and  virtuous,  mothers  of  many  children, 
daughters  to  Andrew  Trew,  alderman,  sometyme  mayor  of  this  city  ;  both  of 
them  married  in  one  day  in  this  church,  and  both  buried  in  one  summer  in 
this  grave,  1600,  aged  thirty-seven,  thirty-six.  They  are  not  dead  but  sleep." 

In  Whip-ma,  Whop-ma-gate,  the  name  of  a,  small  street  between  the 
Shambles  and  Stainbow,  we  have  a  curious  example  of  street  naming.  There 
is  a  tradition,  that  once  upon  a  time  whilst  the  priest  was  celebrating  St. 
Luke's  Mass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Crux  he  accidentally  dropped  a  consecrated 
crust  out  of  the  pyx,  whereupon  a  dog  which  had  strayed  into  the  church 
seized  and  swallowed  it.  The  hound  was  followed  and  killed,  but  its  death 
did  not  atone  for  the  profanation,  for  St.  Luke's  Day  was  long  afterwards 
known  as  Whip-dog  Day  from  the  privileges  the  lads  enjoyed  of  whipping 
stray  dogs  on  the  October  i8th,  in  which  we  have  the  origin  of  the  connected 
name  and  place  :  Whip-ma,  Whop-magate. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Castlegate,  with  Perpendicular  tower  and 
spire,  there  are  objects  of  interest,  monumental  inscriptions,  etc.  It  was  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Percys  ;  between  this  church  and  the  river  stood  the 
monastery  of  Grey  Friars ;  according  to  Froissart,  kings  and  queens  were 
frequent  guests  here. 

H — i 
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York,  a  picture  in  itself,  is  also  a  place  of  many  pictures  about  which 
cling  visions  and  crowds  of  old-world  memories  of  strange  historic  incidents 
and  scenes  of  mediaeval  pageantry.  To  the  lover  of  quaint  and  picturesque 
forms  in  architecture,  the  city  is,  perhaps,  without  an  equal  in  the  kingdom. 

Although  to-day  a  great 
railway  and  mercantile 
centre, it  still  retainsthat 
wonderful  impress, 
hallowed  by  romance  of 
days  gone  by.  The  per- 
vading features  of  its 
ancient  streets  (each  one 
with  a  chapter  of  history 
and  reminiscenceof  some 
noted  character),  and 
more  interesting  by  their 
irregularities  of  outline, 
overhanging  eaves  and 
gables,  beautifully 
carved  projections  and 
portals,  half-timbered 
exteriors,  picturesque 
latticed  and  dormer 
windows,  saddle-backed 
roofs,  and  chimneys  of 
fantastic  form,  devious 
wynds  and  side  alleys — 
with  here  and  there  a 
peep  of  silvery  grey- 
stone  ruins — reminding 

A    QUAINT    CORNKK    IN    YORK.  Olle    CVCH    tO-day   Of    Oul- 

time  pomps  and  cere- 
monies, when  the  city  bells  rang  merrily,  and  earls,  barons,  knights  and 
esquires  rode  forth  in  gorgeous  array,  or  of  processions  of  white  or  grey 
cowled  monks,  completing  the  picture  of  monastic  and  mediaeval  York  in  the 
heyday  of  its  historic  glory. 

"  Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  fill  my  brain, 
They  who  live  in  history  only,  seem  to  walk  the  earth  again." 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN  passing  out  of  the  city  by  Micklegate  and  on  to  the  Knavesmire,  the 
high  road  follows  very  closely  the  original  Roman  way.  Here  between 
the  city  and  Dringhonses  formerly  stood  the  gallows  for  the  execution 
of  criminals ;  and  here  in  the  past,  grim  and  ghastly,  the  bodies  of  those 
executed  rattled  in  chains,  to  the  terror  of  benighted  travellers.  Knavesmire 
is  from  the  Saxon  knape,  a  servant,  or  a  poor  householder.  The  terminal 
mire  is  fittingly  descriptive  of  the  low,  watery  situation  of  the  common. 
For  many  centuries  over  this  waste  has  been  a  right  of  common  pasture  for 
the  cattle  of  the  poor  freemen  of  the  city  to  stray  and  graze  on ;  besides  the 
above  purpose  it  is  used  also  as  a  course  for  horse-racing.  Previous  to  1730 
the  races  were  run  on  Clifton  Ings,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
Forest  of  Galtres.  The  course  on  Knavesmire  was  opened  in  1731. 

To  the  north  of  the  road  is  another  portion  of  the  stray  known  as  Hoi) 
Moor.  By  the  footpath  leading  to  Acomb  lies  the  worn  effigy  of  a  Crusader 
in  complete  armour.  This  figure  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hob,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  knight  who  formerly  gave  this  moor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Micklegate  ward.  It  was  probably  brought  hither 
after  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  most  likely  from  St.  Mary's.  On 
the  pedestal  is  an  almost  illegible  inscription  : 

"  This  statue  long  Hob's  uame  has  bore, 
Who  was  a  knight  in  the  days  of  yore, 
And  gave  this  common  to  the  poor.'' 

According  to  the  shield,  which  bears  two  water  bottles,  it  doubtless  represents 
a  member  of  the  Roos  family. 

Yonder,  over  the  low-lying  meadows  just  beyond  Acomb,  Severus'  Hill 
rises  forth  conspicuously,  doubtless  the  mound  is  chiefly  natural,  a  pre-historic 
alluvial  drift  deposited  from  water.  The  most  probable  origin  of  these 
undulations — there  are  three — is  that,  ages  ago,  the  Ouse  hereabouts  formed 
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two  channels,  one  passing  to  the  west  of  Acomb  and  across  Knavesmire ; 
which,  like  Askham  Bogs,  is  doubtless  the  bed  of  a  large  lake,  and  principally 
from  their  overflow  during  flood  seasons  the  land  has  been  scoured  and 
silted.  The  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Severus  rest  here,  for  tradition  makes 

this  the  scene  of  his 
burial.  The  burning 
of  the  body  is  graphically 
described  by  an  old  his- 
torian. The  two  sons 
of  the  dead  monarch 
assisted  at  the  ceremony. 
His  body,  clad  in  martial 
attire,  was  laid  on 
a  magnificent  pyre,  and 
the  lighted  torch  applied 
by  his  sons ;  and  as  the 
flames  ascended  they 
and  his  chief  officers  and 
soldiers  rode  round  the 
blazing  funeral  pyre — a 
subject  worthy  the 
brush  of  a  great  master. 

Acomb — Ac,  oak ; 
Comb,  a  ridge  ;  the  oak 
ridge,  or,  perhaps,  only^ 
CWM,  a  vale — is  a  pretty 
suburb  of  the  city,  and 
about  two  miles  away 
from  it.  A  pleasant 
feature  in  the  landscape 
is  its  cruciform  church, 
with  tower  and  spire ; 
and  doubtless  a  sacred 

building  has  stood  on  this  site  since  Angle  days.  Sixty  years  ago  Acomb 
sand,  noted  for  its  fine  quality,  was  cried  from  door  to  door  through  the 
streets  of  York—"  Sand  !  fine  Yacoinb  sand,  oh  !  "  One  odd  character, 
who  earned  a  livelihood  by  hawking  sand  in  the  city,  is  still  remembered 
by  the  aged. 


A  1,1.  SAINTS'  PAVEMENT. 
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Dringhotises,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  is  a  small,  pleasant 
village  to  the  west  of  Knavesmire.  There  is  a  pretty  chapel-of-ease.  The 
place  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  tenure  by  which  the 
land  was  held  here  in  early  Norman  period — '  Drengi,'  inhabitants  belonging 
to  the  land.  On  either  side,  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more  west  of 
Micklegate  has  evidently  been  used  for  burial  in  Roman  times.  Numbers 
of  tombs  and  stone  coffins  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  on  this 
side  of  the  city.  It  was  named  the  Street  of  Tombs. 


A   LENGTH  OF  THE   OUSE   NEAR   BISHOPTHORPE. 


[S.  Harrison 


A  mile  further,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  road,  situated 
amongst  meadows,  is  the  quiet  little  village  of  Copmanthorpe,  a  survival  of 
old  settlement  and  sparse  population  widely  scattered.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Temple  Copmanthorpe.  The  Templars  had  an  establishment  here, 
presented  to  them  by  Trusbutt,  Lord  of  Stillingfleet ;  here  they  also  found 
a  powerful  friend  in  Roger  de  Mowbray  and  Hugh  Malibisse.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Malibisses  and  passed  to  the  Fairfaxes  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Malibisses. 
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The  Vavasours  founded  in  Copnianthorpe  a  cadet  branch  of  their 
family  which  endured  for  several  generations.  Sir  John  Stanhope,  writing 
to  Lord  Talbot,  1590,  says: — "  Our  new  mayd,  Mistress  Vavasour,  flotirishethe 
like  the  lilly  and  the  rose."  She  was  in  great  favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  was  a  daughter  of  the  Copmanthorpe  branch.  On  the  6th  November, 
1558,  Thomas  Vavasour,  of  Copmanthorpe,  wills  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Bishophill  (the  later),  and  that  his  son  Henry  "do  cause  one 
yearly  obit  or  masse  and  dirige,  within  that,  his  parish  church,  by  the  space 
of  twenty  years  next,  after  his  departure,  and  then  to  give  and  bestow  upon 
the  curate,  parish  clerk  and  poor  people,  within  that  church  IDS."  On  the 
1 6th  January,  1544,  William  Vavasour,  priest  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  wills 
to  be  buried  in  St.  Mary's  by  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  south  aisle. 

The  Middletons  also  had  lands  here,  of  whom  Thomas  de  Middleton 
was  vicar  in  1317.  Among  the  burials  in  the  church,  Torre  noticed  some 
of  their  tombs.  In  the  south  aisle  lies  a  white  stone,  about  three  yards  long, 
having  three  escutcheons  in  a  row,  and  upon  the  verge  is  engraven  :— 

"  Arctic  pro  animabus  jBriam  2vsti6olcfon  cmuigeri,  el  (Sfjrislianc 
uxoris  a  .JUG.  qui  qutbcm  "2.>rianiu-,  oh  til  oili.  oie  mensts  Z»  an  mini  3V  "D. 
MCCC.,  munagcssimo  secunoo  (1392),  quorum  animabus  r«P-  'eu  Pens. 
Jlmeti." 

At  the  foot  of  the  last  lies  a  blue  stone  about  two  and  a  half  yards  long, 
marked  for  an  effigy  and  a  plate. 

On  the  south  side,  eastward  of  the  last,  lies  a  white  stone,  whereon  is 
this  escutcheon  : — Arg.  frelty  sable,  on  a  canton  of  the  reund  a  crescent  for 
Middleton  impaling  Arg.  on  a  fess  sable  between  three  fteur  de  lys  piles  as 
many  besants,  for  Thwaytes,  and  in  the  verge  is  engraven  :— 

"  <#ic  jacct  corpus  gohannts  jJfltfcMeton  annifleri,  £1.  jJJIatilbo  u.voris 
quc  qut  obiit  nouo  oie  mcnsis  ^lot>cmbrcr>,  3  P-  MCCCLXXX.,  quorum 
auimabus  p.p.  tcu  Dats.  Jlmcn 

At  that  period  Copmanthorpe  was  in  reality,  as  it  was  long  afterwards, 
regarded  as  an  outlying  part  of  western  York.* 

»  TURKK'S  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  HISTORY  :—  The  Church  of  St.  Mary, Bishophill,  the  younger, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  great  farms  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  by 
them  usually  demised  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  to  one  of  the  canons  residentiary  at 
the  rent  of  sixty  marks  yearly,  being  called  farmer  of  Copmanthorpe.  The  town  of 
CopmantfaOFpe  belongs  to  this  parish  and  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having 
the  tithe,  corn  and  hay  thereof,  usually  let  to  farm  for  the  rent  of  ,£16  yearly.  The  town  of 
Over  I'opilton  belongs  to  this  parish  also.  On  the  aist  of  February,  1449,  an  arbitration  was 
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The  church  is  not  a  very  pretentious  structure,  but  there  are  several 
fragments  of  good  Norman  work.  The  village,  in  its  farmsteads,  quaint 
cottages  and  garths,  still  retains  many  interesting  features. 

In  passing  to  Bilburgh,  we  follow  the  high  ridge,  cutting  the 
Ainsty  into  two  parts,  and  from  which  far-reaching  scenes  can  be  obtained. 
The  view  of  the  city  from  this  elevation  is  indeed  a  wonderful  picture, 
especially  when  thrown  into  stronger  relief  by  heavy  dark  clouds,  with  their 
accompanying  shadows  in  the  foreground  concentrating  the  golden  light  on 
to  the  middle  distance.  The  pearly  grey  of  the  minster  towers  rising  forth 
in  solemn  grandeur  over  this  city  of  churches,  gives  a  Diireresque  effect  to 
the  picture :  purple,  blue  and  opal  grey,  brilliant  patches  of  light  and  con- 
trasting shadow,  the  wold  hills  standing  out  definitely  in  the  background. 
In  winter  the  outlook  over  the  low-lying  dank  land  is  certainly  not  over 
prepossessing.  In  spring  when  orchards,  cornland,  and  meadow  carpet  the 
landscape,  or  in  early  autumn  when  the  vast  sweep  of  yellowing  grain  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  reaper,  the  mind  cannot  wish  to  linger  on  a  fairer  scene. 

To  the  north-east,  in  the  hollow,  spreads  the  unreclaimed  swamp, 
known  as  Askham  Bogs,  the  haunt  of  the  long-eared  owl,  the  snake,  the 
fox,  and  other  wild  creatures ;  formerly  this  marsh  was  of  much  larger 
dimension,  part  of  it  being  reclaimed  during  the  last  century,  as  it  makes 
excellent  tillage  and  is  noted  for  good  crops.  The  old  windmill,  minus  the 
sails,  perched  on  the  ridge  here,  is  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  wayfarer; 
its  days  of  corn  grinding  are  past.  Its  walls  now  form  a  prominent 
advertisement,  blazoning  forth  the  "  purity  of  the  celebrated  Tadcaster 
Ales."  Down  in  the  valley  towards  the  edge  of  the  moorland,  the  two 
Askhams  slumber  peacefully  right  out  of  the  track  of  the  busy  world  ;  both 
are  beautiful  in  their  old-world  pastorality,  crofts  and  meadow  strips  sur- 
rounding tiled  granges,  and  the  antiquity  and  distinctiveness  of  their  churches 
reaching  back  to  Norman  days.  Near  this  spot  some  of  the  vanquished  in  their 
flight  from  the  battlefield  of  Marston — grievously  wounded  and  exhausted- 
fell  to  rise  no  more,  and  were  laid  to  rest  in  quiet  churchyard  earth,  remote 
from  medley  of  men  and  tumult  of  battle. 


made  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  that 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary's.  Bishophill,  should  receive  the  tythes  of  certain  faggots  and 
estelwode  in  the  wood  called  Sulhwode,  against  Over  Popilton.  The  vicar  of  this  church 
has  for  his  portion  the  oblations  of  the  parishioners,  mortuaries,  and  personal  tithes  ;  also 
the  tithes  of  orchards  and  nurseries  and  increase  of  cattle,  for  which  he  shall  cause  the 
church  and  chapel  to  be  served,  and  pay  yearly  to  the  farmer  of  the  Chapter  of  York,  twenty 
shillings.  All  the  residence  the  canon  residentiary  has  for  forty-eight  marks. 
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Askham  Bryan  had  its  name  from  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  the  man  whose  line 
gave  the  Stuart  to  the  house  of  Scotland,  and  also  gave  his  name,  Brian,  to 
the  Stapletons,  Fairfaxes  and  Palms  of  Naburn.  From  this  we  learn  the 
quality  and  grit  of  the  man  at  whose  bidding  the  fabric  was  erected.  Later, 
the  village  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mowbrays,  and  by 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Mowbray  to  Sir 
Myles  Stapleton.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  John  Geldart,  an 
alderman  of  York,  owned  the 
manor,  and  built  a  goodly 
house  here,  the  foundations  of 
which  can  still  be  traced. 
Samuel  Clarke,  haberdasher, 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  also 
built  himself  a  grand  house  at 
this  village  ;  and  probably  this 
was  the  hall  which  afterwards 
the  Prestons  (who  gave  their  FISH  WINDOw,  EAST  KND  OF  ASKHAM  BRVAN 
name  to  "  Mount  Preston,"  CHURCH. 

Leeds)  inhabited.    This  house, 
even  to  its  foundations,  has  lately  been  completely  demolished. 

The  church  is  only  small,  yet  it  possesses  several  noteworthy  features. 
Its  Norman  porch  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  period,  and  the  windows  at  the 
east  end  are  noticeable  lights.  Seen  from  the  lych  gate  its  pictorial  and 
distinctive  characters  are  very  striking.  There  is  a  sweet  restfulness  and 
beauty  about  the  precincts  of  this  little  sanctuary.  Very  pleasant  indeed 
are  the  sounds  peculiar  to  these  sleepy  places.  The  monotone  of  the 
cawing  rooks,  nesting  in  the  lofty  trees,  the  almost  ceaseless  twitter  and 
trill  of  warblers,  the  clucking  of  fowls,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  harsh  and 
dismal  skrike  of  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the  gobbling  of  the  old  turkey  in  the 
stackyard  :  all  these  harmonise  and  make  a  '  picture  for  the  ear,'  as  music 
has  been  called ! 

From  Askham  Bryan,  the  path  leads  through  clover  fields  and  meadow 
to  Askham  Richard.  In  this  walk  can  be  specially  noted  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  bird  life,  for  which  it  appears  a  veritable  paradise ;  the  whirr  of 
startled  partridge  rises  from  one's  feet,  the  chuckle  of  a  pheasant  comes  from 
the  undergrowth  of  the  greenwood,  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  from  an  adjoining 
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bush,  a  yellow-hammer  singing  blithely  in  the  brake ;  these  and  more  invite 
to  delay,  as  by  meadow  and  woodland,  picturesque  and  pleasant  byway, 
we  reach  West  Askham,  or  Askham  Richard. 

In  the  Confessor's  reign  the  two  Askhams  (the  terminal  '  ham,'  heim, 
denoting  their  Anglian  origin)  were,  previous  to  the  Conquest,  among  the 
estates  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia.  William  de  Arches,  who  gave  the  church  of 

West  Askham  to  the 
nuns  of  Monktou  (his 
own  foundation,  and  for 
whom  he  had  specially 
provided),  was  per- 
sonally intimate  with 
William  of  Normandy, 
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field  of  Senlac.  It  was 
this  knight  who  dwelt  in 
the  hall  at  Thorparch  in 
succession  to  the  son  of 
Owen.  According  to  the 
Domesday  record,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a 
great  amount  of  dispute 
and  wrangling  amongst 
the  Norman  knights 
over  the  lands  won,  or 
more  probably  pilfered, 
from  the  then  defenceless 
Saxon,  at  that  period 
unable  to  defend  his 
birthright.  Regarding 
Askham  and  the  ad- 
joining places,  the  dis- 
pute between  William  Malet  and  Osbern  de  Arches  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  in  evidence.  According  to  the  report  of  men  of  the  Ainsty,  the  land 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  William  Malet,  and  the  men  attached 
to  the  soil  of  the  land  in  dispute  evidently  considered  themselves  his  vassals. 
Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Askham  Richard  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mowbrays,  but  as  at  the  time  Roger  de  Mowbray  was  about  to  go  to  the 
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Holy  Land,  along  with  the  great  army  of  crusading  knights,  he  gave  to  his 
friend,  William  de  Tykhill,  all  the  manor  aaid  town  of  Askham,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  church.  The  church  is  beautifully  situated  between  the  new 
mansion  of  the  Fairburns 
and  the  Vicarage,  and  in 
summer  nearly  hidden  in 
encircling  greenery.  The 
most  notable  features  of 
the  fabric,  which  has  been 
rebuilt,  are  the  porch  of 
the  south  entrance,  and  a 
square  stone  which  may 
have  been  the  base  of  a 
Saxon  cross.  On  it  is 
carved  a  large  serpent  with 
open  jaws,  symbolic  of  the 
stealthy  spirit  of  Evil  seek- 
ing to  engulp  the  Good 
that  keeps  it  within  bounds. 

The  village,  with  its 
green,  and  its  large  pond, 
and  the  huge  mansion 
dominating  it  on  the  north, 
is  not  lacking  in  interest. 
It  stands  on  a  gentle 
ascent,  and  in  the  crofts 
and  meadow  garths  are 
to  be  seen  traces  of  great 
antiquity.  Pleasantly  the 

path  curves  by  field,  stile,  and  hedgerow  to  Bilburgh,  situated  on  the 
highest  elevation  of  land  hereabouts,  and  the  landscape  unfolds  like  a 
map,  for  miles,  revealing  the  great  plain  of  York. 

Bilbrough,  originally  Bilburgh,  i.e.,  the  burgh  on  the  height,  and  the 
highest  point  of  land  in  the  Ainsty.  In  olden  time  a  hill  fort,  a  fortified  camp, 
doubtless  a  Celtic  settlement,  its  commanding  situation  in  the  old  forest 
region  of  Ainsty  would  prove  a  point  of  vantage  to  the  victorious  invader, 
following  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  The  military  way  of  the  latter 
people  between  Tadcaster  and  York  passed  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
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village.  Standing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  is 
a  landmark  to  the  surrounding  country.  From  opposite  sides  of  the  village 
street  can  be  seen  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  vales  of  the  Wharfe  and 
Nidd,  and  the  vale  of  the  Ouse  to  the  Humber.  What  a  magnificent  prospect 
the  eye  wanders  over,  dotted  with  city  and  town,  village  and  hamlet, 
and  the  silvery  streaks  of  the  winding  rivers  flowing  seawards  !  The  village 
has  a  remarkably  clean  appearance.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street  nearest 
York  Road,  is  an  old  house,  with  mullioned  windows,  once  the  residence  of 
Admiral  Robert  Fairfax.  Carved  on  the  stone  over  the  doorway  are  the 
initials  "  R.F."  It  has  evidently  been  a  good  type  of  a  Jacobean  house,  but 
now  shorn  of  its  former  proportions. 
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THE   NORTON   CHAPEI,   AND    THE    Bt'KlAI.-l'I.ACE    Ol-    THE    FAIRFAXES. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  little  church  at  Bilbrough  may  not  impress 
the  visitor  with  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  yet  under  its  sacred  roof 
rests  the  tomb  which  contains  the  ashes  of  one  of  England's  noblest  sons. 
The  church  having  undergone  complete  renovation,  making  it  a  more 
worthy  resting-place  of  the  great  warrior,  was  opened  for  worship  in 
February,  1874.  It  had  long  been  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Fairfax  chantry,  was  entirely  pulled  down.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  York,  in  an  '  inquisition '  concerning 
which  Richard  de  Bilbnrg  was  a  juror,  about  1280.*  The  dedication  of  the 
church  is  doubtful.  The  old  edifice  had  some  slight  remains  of  Norman  and 
Early  English  work.  The  east  window  was  a  three-light  with  square  head  ; 
the  chapel  now  has  a  three-light,  four-centred  arch  at  the  east  end,  and  side 
windows  of  two  lights.  This  portion  has  been  repaired  and  re-roofed  ;  the 
two  low  arches  separating  it  from  the  church  are  pointed,  of  two  orders, 
springing  from  piers  with  a  centre  shaft,  although  the  floor  of  this  chapel  has 
been  raised  it  is  still  two  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  present  church.  The  new 
church  is  of  greater  width  and  height  than  the  old  fabric,  but  about  the  same 
length,  with  the  tower  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave  forming  the  porch. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  defrayed  by  —  Fairfax,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Kyme. 
The  interesting  Fairfax's,  or  more  properly  the  Norton's  Chapel,  in  the  south 
wall,  bears  the  stamp  of  age.  "  It  was  built  in  1492  by  John  Norton,  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  and  also  marks  his  resting-place.  He  left  six  marks  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Sir  William  Draper's  charity,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever  : 
that  he  and  they  should  sing  and  occupy  the  service  of  God  for  the  souls  of  the 
said  John  Norton  and  his  family.  This  sum  is  still  paid  to  the  rector."! 

Margaret,  the  widow  of  John  Norton,  made  her  will  on  April  24th,  1506, 
and  it  was  proved  on  May  2nd.  She  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her 
late  husband.  She  left  six  silver  spoons  to  her  grandson,  Christopher 
Norton,  and  desired  that  her  son  William  should  find  a  priest  to  sing  for  her 
for  a  year.  She  left  twelve  pence  to  Sir  Thomas  Oglethorpe,  the  curate  of 
Bilbrough,  her  primer  and  books  of  prayer  to  her  daughter,  Joan  Nelson  ; 

*  The  Basys  of  Bilbrough  represented  a  York  family  who  Avon  wealth  in  mercantile 
pursuits ;  they  appear  to  have  possessed  the  friendship  of  King  Edward  I.,  gained  during 
that  monarch's  long  residence  at  York  and  Cawood  between  his  campaigns  in  Scotland. 
Roger  Easy,  the  "  delicatns  nobis"  (our  darling)  of  the  King,  gave  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Selby  a  messuage  in  Skeldergate,  York,  in  1292.  The  grateful  monks  have  noted  a  few 
descents  of  these  illustrious  traders  ;  "  from  Walter  Easy  three  messuages  in  the  street  called 
Skeldergate,  in  length  from  the  King's  highway  near  Ouse,  up  to  the  way  which  is  near 
le  Bailie,  and  in  breadth  from  my  toft  which  was  formerly  of  Thomas  of  Nystowe  on  the  north 
part,  up  to  my  toft  which  was  formerly  of  William  of  Holteby  on  the  south  part."  From  this 
Walter  descended  Roger  who  gave  the  messuage  ;  from  Roger  another  Roger  and  Richard  ; 
from  the  last  Roger,  Hamund  Basy,  and  from  him  Richard  Easy,  who  was  of  Bilburgh  in  1365. 

t  Ingrish  formed  one  of  the  chain  of  beacons  between  Lancashire  and  the  North  Sea, 
where  a  soldier  was  stationed  in  former  times  ready  to  light  up  the  signal.  In  the  Bilbrough 
parish  register  there  is  an  entry  of  the  birth  of  a  '  daughter  of  George  Teasdale,  soldier  at  the 
beacon.' 
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and  three  shillings  and  fonrpence  to  each  of  the  children  of  her  son  William, 
to  whom  she  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  property.  Finally,  she  left  all 
her  bees  towards  keeping  np  a  light  in  the  chapel  of  Bilbrough  Church,  "  as 
long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  preserve  them." 

Fairfax  tomb  is  covered  by  a  black  marble  slab,  seven  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  six  inches  thick,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  — 

HERE  LYE  THE  BODIES  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONBI.E. 
THOMAS,  LORD  FAIRFAX,  OF  DENTON, 

BARON  OF  CAMERON, 
WHO  DYF.D  NOVEMBER  YE  xir.,  1671, 

IN  THE  6oTH  YEARE  OF  HIS  AGE, 

AND  OF  ANNE  HIS  WIFE,  DAUGHTER  AND  CO-HEIR  OF 

HORATIO,  LORD  VERE, 

BARON  OF  TILBURY. 

THEY  HAD  ISSUE 

MARY,  DTTCHKSS  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
AND  ELIZABETH. 


THE   MEMORY  OF  THE   JUST   IS   BLESSED. 

At  the  west  end  is  the  coat-of-anns,  Fairfax  empaling  Vere,  and  the  motto 
"Fare  Fac"     On  the  sides  of  lighter  stone  are  shields  and  military  trophies, 
etc.    The  outside  walls  of  the  chapel 
bear  the  venerable  stamp  of  age  and 
the  beauty  of  the  later  Gothic. 

Owing  to  the  complicated  ex- 
tent to  which  the  great  L/ord 
Fairfax's  estates  became  involved 
some  time  after  his  death,  they 
were  sold  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  creditors.  Denton,  associated 
with  the  earlier  Fairfaxes,  passed 
to  the  Ibbetsons ;  Nun  Appleton 
to  the  Milners ;  whilst  Bilburgh, 
purchased  by  Admiral  Robert  Fair- 
fax, was  retained  in  the  family,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs.  Before  leaving 
the  church  we  might  say  there  is  a 
tradition  in  this  district  that  the  FAIRFAX  TOMH 

chapel  does  not  contain  the  remains 
of  '  Fighting  Tom,'  as  the  villagers  still  lovingly  call  him.    Speaking  to  one 
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of  the  farmers  about  the  warrior's  tomb,  he  remarked  :  "  Bless  ye,  '  Black 
Tom'  isn't  buried  there."  "Then,"  said  I,  "where  is  he  buried?"  He 
replied  :  "  That's  what  we  all  want  to  knaw,  but  no  one  can  tell  us."  From 
my  conversation  with  the  farmer  I  learnt  that,  during  the  renovation  of  the 
church,  the  tomb  was  opened,  but  no  remains  found  within. 

Another  story  is  that  the  night  following  the  interment  his  body  was 
removed  to  Walton  and  secretly  buried.  Suspicion  might  have  been  lurking 
in  the  minds  of  his  friends  that  the  hero's  resting-place  would  not  be  held 
sacred,  especially  when  we  consider  the  frequency  in  those  times  of  devilish 
works  of  vengeance,  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  decency :  when  the 
graves  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  patriots,  including  Blake,  the 
great  admiral,  and  even  the  graves  of  virtuous  women,  were  desecrated.  A 
more  vile  and  despicable  sacrilege  the  world  never  saw  ;  it  reflects  the  blackest 
odium  on  the  most  disgraceful  Court  England  ever  knew.  The  rage  of  foul 
reprisal  having  passed  when  Fairfax  died,  the  story  of  the  removal  of  the 
body  probably  rests  on  mere  tradition. 

During  a  chat  a  native  of  the  district  remarked  : — "  It  was  a  sorry  day 
for  the  family  when  '  Black  Tom '  was  born."  To  my  inquiry  why,  he  said  : 
"  For  fighting  against  his  king  and  country."  I  explained,  in  a  few  words, 
that  instead  of  fighting  against,  he  fought  for  his  country,  and  was,  with 
Hampden  and  others,  one  of  her  greatest  patriots.  He  drew  his  sword  to 
defend  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  great  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  land.  It  would  have  been  well  for  England's  welfare  had  she  possessed 
more  noblemen  of  his  calibre.  He  replied  :  "  Ah  niver  knew  '  Black  Tom ' 
was  a  man  ah  that  sort  afore." 

Just  on  the  edge  of  the  churchyard  is  a  dissenting  place  of  worship, 
which  certainly  suggests  the  idea  of  tolerance  in  religious  matters. 

In  the  meadow,  immediately  south  of  the  churchyard,  still  remain 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Nortons,  afterwards  the  hall  of 
the  Fairfaxes.  In  this  house,  in  1560,  Thomas,  first  Lord  Fairfax,  was  born. 
On  the  edge  of  the  hill  in  the  adjoining  field  is  a  mound,  the  supposed 
burying-place  of  an  ancient  British  chieftain,  and  the  hiding-place,  so  the 
peasantry  tell  us,  of  fabulous  wealth  ;  doubtless  this  small  hill  district  of  the 
Ainsty  is  the  focus  of  vast  antiquity.  The  scene  which  unfolds  itself  to  the 
eye  from  here  is  far-reaching  and  beautiful.  On  this  fine  elevation  stands 
the  new  hall,  lately  erected  by  Guy  Thomas  Fairfax,  Esq.,  the  representative 
of  the  junior  line  of  Fairfaxes. 
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Bilbrough  Hall  contains  many  relics  of  this  famous  family ;  amongst 
others  the  old  chair  of  '  Fighting  Tom,'  so  constructed  that  the  sitter  could 
move  about  the  room  at  his  convenience ;  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when     suffering 
from  disease,  the 
result    of   ex- 
posure on  the 
battlefield,  most 
of  his  time  was 
spent    in    this 


in 

chair.  After  his 
death  it  was 
removed  from 
Nun  Appletonto 
Steeton,  thence 
to  Farnley,  after- 
wards to  Newton 
Kyme,  and  final- 
ly to  Bilbrougli. 
The  library 
contains  a  mag- 
nificent family 
Bible  and  two 
prayer  books,  the 
covers  richly  em- 
bossed with  the 
royal  arms.  The 
entry  on  the  first 
leaf  is  in  the 
handwriting  of 
Ferdinando,  to 
whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax, 
of  Denton,  about 

1630.     The  first  lord  usually  signed  his  name  in  a  bold  upright  signature, 

'  Tho.  Fairfax,"  but  in  one  or  two  instances,  written  in  his  youth,  we  have 

his  monogram  twice  over  and  the  family  motto,  "  Fare  fac."     The  great 

Lord   Fairfax,  of   Marstou  Moor  and  Naseby  fame,   writes  his  bold,  firm 
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signature,    "  Thomas    Fairfax,"    on    a    fly-leaf,    with    the    family    motto 
characteristically  changed  into  "  Fax  inea  hosti  fera." 

Besides  his  war  boots  and  armour,  the  hall  contains  several  fine  portraits 
of  this  race  and  relics  of  the  Cromwellian  period.  The  senior  line  of  the 
family,  in  the  person  of  the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  settled  in  America,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where  he  became  possessed  of  a  goodly 
tract  of  land  in  Virginia.  The  twelfth  Lord  Fairfax  has  only  lately,  in  1901, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  old  country.* 

Rather  over  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster,  and  situated  in  the 
low,  flat  hagg  lands,  is  the  village  of  Catterton.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
possesses,  from  a  rural  standpoint,  features  that  are  interesting  pictorial!}-. 
It  was  here  that  an  aged  labourer  and  chronicler  of  past  events  gave  us 
quite  a  new  insight  into  the  character  and  exploits  of  "  Black  Tom." 
Markham  says  that  a  tract  of  unenclosed  moor,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  lay  between  the  township  of  Bilbrough  and  Catterton, 
and  this  undefined  boundary  of  common  was  the  occasion  of  much  bickering 
and  frequent  disputes,  and  culminated  in  a  battle  between  the  young  men 
of  the  two  places,  which  opened  with  two  compact  bodies  of  antagonists  who 
gradually  broke  up  and  spread  out  all  over  the  moor  into  separate  combats 
lasting  until  nightfall :  it  was  a  drawn  contest,  darkness  putting  an  end  to 
the  fight.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooksbank,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Catterton  and  Helaugh,  and  Admiral  Robert  Fairfax,  a  meeting  of 
the  people  of  the  two  townships  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  moor. 
This  meeting  ended  in  another  free  fight,  many  of  the  villagers  on  this 
occasion  coming  from  the  fray  with  broken  heads  and  other  scars,  as 
trophies  of  their  prowess.  In  1723,  the  feud  came  to  an  end  by  arrangement 
that  a  deep  ditch  should  be  cut  down  the  centre  of  the  moor,  from  Thwaites 
Lane,  due  south  to  the  close  named  Escars  (East  Carrs) ;  the  work  to  be  done 
equally  by  the  people  of  the  two  places.  This  ditch  can  still  be  traced. 
Between  Catterton  and  the  Tadcaster  and  York  highway,  a  good  length  of 
the  Roman  road  is  yet  in  evidence.  A  little  beyond,  the  Foss-dyke  passes 
under  Bow  Brig  and  so  forward  to  the  Wharfe  at  Hornington. 

*  The  writer  examined  the  site  of  the  new  hall  when  the  foundations  were  in  progress, 
hut  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  position  in  Roman  times  was  the  site 
of  a  properly  constructed  camp.  The  indications  point  rather  to  a  British  settlement  and 
later  to  Anglo-Danish  occupation.  Naturally  its  prominence  and  habitable  position  on  the 
high  ground,  amidst  the  forest  and  swamps  of  Ainsty,  would  render  it  a  desirable  dwelling- 
place  There  was  no  need  for  a  Roman  camp  here,  seeing  York  and  Tadcaster,  both  strong 
places,  were  only  a  little  over  four  miles  away  on  either  side. 

I — I 
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Between  Catterton  and  Helaugh,  and  abont  a  mile  west  of  Bilbrough, 
there  existed,  previous  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  small  village  of  Sand  with ; 
but,  in  their  flight  from  Towton,  a  body  of  the  Lancastrians  turned  at  bay 
here,  using  the  houses  for  the  purpose  of  defence  :  consequently  the  victors 
razed  the  settlement  to  the  ground,  and  now  not  a  relic  remains,  except  the 
name  preserved  in  one  farm,  to  tell  of  its  former  existence.  A  little  to  the 
south  of  this  spot,  and  not  far  distant  from  Helaugh  Manor,  there  is  a  strongly 
moated  site,  named  Whitehall.  A  wide  green  lane  leads  from  the  Catterton 
road  to  the  spot.  The  space  within  the  trench  is  about  sixty  by  fifty  paces. 
From  appearances  a  building  has  stood  here,  which,  I  think,  the  terminal 
4  hall '  sufficiently  explains.  The  situation  is  in  a  slightly  sheltered  hollow. 
From  the  absence  of  stone  on  the  site,  we  are  led  to  suppose  the  hall  was  of 
timber  and  was  demolished  at  the  same  date  as  the  raid  on  Sandwith. 

HELAUGH. 

Leland  quaintly  observes  :  "  From  Helaugh  Priory,  scant  a  mile  to 
Helaugh  village,  there  I  saw  great  ruins  of  an  ancient  manor  place  of  stone, 
that  belonged  with  the  fair  wooded  park  thereby  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. It  was,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  some  time  the  Haget's  land."  This 
testimony  of  Leland  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  settles  beyond  question 
the  existence  of  a  castle  at  Helaugh,  and  also  that  it  was  a  building  of  stone., 

Helaugh — Helagh  (Helegh).  There  is  an  old-world  sound  in  the  name 
of  this  place,  which  the  vestiges  of  antiquity,  still  visible,  fully  endorse.  It 
is  indeed  a  charming  village,  composed  of  what  might  be  termed  one  street  of 
substantial  cottages,  with  their  garden  plots  and  orchards  bordering  the 
street.  Standing  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  head  of  the  village  is  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  screened  by  trees  of  immense  growth,  whose  towering 
forms  and  far-spreading  limbs  add  charm,  grace  and  dignity  to  a  picture 
whose  main  features  present  the  repose  of  rural  life.  Doubtless  the  place  is 
of  Celtic  founding. 

Here,  in  1842,  was  discovered  in  the  churchyard  a  broken  tombstone, 
six  feet  below  the  surface  (see plate) .  The  inscription  gives  two  names  disposed 
like  those  on  one  of  the  Hartlepool  tombstones  (to  be  told  in  the  sequel). 
The  name  to  the  left  is  MADUG,  certainly  Celtic  (whether  it  be  Welsh 
or  Scottish),  as  conclusively  testifying  to  the  antiquity  of  this  monument 
being  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  At  that  time  the  Britons  still  held  a 
semi-independent  rule  in  Klmet.  It  was  the  Celtic  monks,  followers  of 
St.  Patrick,  trained  in  lona,  who  during  the  seventh  century  propagated  the 
story  of  the  Cross  through  all  Bernicia  and  Deira,  and  even  extended  their 
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labours  as  far  south  as  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  dominions  of  the  famous 
old  Pagan,  Penda.  The  inscription  to  the  right  of  the  stone  wants  but  one 
letter  (to  correspond  with  those  on  the  left)  to  complete  HEIU,  and  so  seeming 
to  confirm  this  locality  as  St.  Heiu's  latest  settlement.  Similar  tombstones 
to  the  one  mentioned  were  found  at  Hartlepool,  in  1833,  whilst  excavating 
in  a  field  called  "  Cross  Close,"  where  the  remains  of  a  cemetery  were 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  Now  this  ground  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  convent  at  Hartlepool,  founded  in  the  seventh 
century,  at  which  place  St.  Heiu  was  the  first  abbess  ;  and,  what  is  more 
strikingly  significant,  the  characters  on  the  tombstones,  both  at  Helaugh 
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and  Hartlepool,  have  a  close  similarity  to  those  depicted  in  the  Celtic 
manuscript  of  St.  Columba  and  his  disciples  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  crosses 
of  the  same  type  and  similarly  formed  to  the  one  found  at  Helaugh  are  still 
seen  in  the  ancient  Irish  monasteries.  Lately  an  effort  has  been  made, 
but  rather  a  feeble  one,  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  antiquity  of  the  relic 
discovered  at  Helaugh,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Rev.  Daniel  Henry  Haigh,  the  well-known  Runic  scholar.  The  attempt 
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to  discredit  the  above  gentleman's  reading  certainly  does  not  show  on  the 
surface  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  something  very 
unsatisfactory  in  the  account  of  the  cross,  "  said  to  have  been  discovered"  in 
Helaugh  churchyard  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh.  The  inscription  upon  it, 
perhaps  rudely  cut  and  partly  obliterated,  and  which  Father  Haigh  read 
"  Heiv  "  and  "  Madug,"  might,  by  another  person,  have  been  interpreted 
Heal — Haug(h) — which  it  very  probably  was.  Doubtful  ones  say  there  is, 
or  was,  in  the  village  of  Helaugh,  in  an  open 
space  where  two  ways  meet,  what  appeared  to 
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ANCIKNT   CROSS   FOUND    IN 
HKr.AUOH    CHURCHYARD. 


be  the  lower  part  of  a  cross,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  place 
for  the  exchange  of  money  and  goods  at  the  time  when  the  plague  was 
raging  in  York.  The  cross  found  in  the  churchyard  might  have  been  the 
head  of  it.  The  attempt  to  upset  the  authenticity  of  Father  Haigh's  relic 
may  bear  slightly  on  his  reading  of  the  word  Heiv,  yet  strangely  it  leaves 
totally  unaccounted  for  the  word  Madug  on  the  reverse,  which  is  distinctly 
Welsh.  "Where  two  ways  meet"  is  not  over  indicative  as  to  where  the 
cross  in  evidence  stood.  There  are  two  such  places  and  each  exactly  at  the 
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opposite  end  of  the  village  to  the  other.  The  stump  of  a  cross  still  stands 
under  the  trees  near  the  churchyard  ;  in  olden  time  this  was  the  centre  of 
a  large  village  green,  and  here  main-  a  gathering  of  merry-making 
rustics  has  taken  place  ;  the  ground  is  now  enclosed.  The  late  Rev.  R.  H. 
Cooke,  who  had  been  vicar  of  Helaugh  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 

who  had  interested  him- 
self very  greatly  in  the 
subject,  did  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  antiquity  of  the 
tombstone,  which,  after 
having  been  reported  on 
by  at  least  two  trust- 
worthy and  reliable 
scholars  (who  were  com- 
petent to  judge  between 
Celtic  or  Runic  inscrip- 
tion and  Old  English 
characters),  seems  to 
have  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. The  question 
arises  :  "  Where  is  it  ? — 
was  it  stolen,  or  was  it 
broken  up  into  material 
for  mending  the  roads  ?  " 


In  mediaeval  times 
it  was  considered  a  meri- 
torious act  to  steal  relics : 
modern  antiquaries 
are  not  over  scrupulous 
in  this  respect.  Regard- 
ing  Father  Haigh's 

derivation  of  the  place-name  from  St.  Heiu — Heiu's  territory  lega  or  lowry— 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied,  for  will  his  derivation  apply  to  the  similar  place- 
names  in  different  parts  of  Yorkshire?  Doubtless,  St.  Heiu,  who  took  up 
her  abode  at  or  near  Tadcaster,  would  be  associated  with  the  religious 
settlement  at  Helaugh,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
such  a  religious  settlement  dating  from  the  Roman-Celtic  period ;  yet  we 
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should  imagine  the  name  more  likely  to  be  a  duplication  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hyl  (hill),  and  the  Norse  word  Jiaugher  (a  high  place) — the  Northum- 
brian haugh  ;  both  the  prefix  and  affix  meaning  the  same.  The  situation  of 
the  pre-Norman  settlement  on  the  ridge  or  high  mound  here  fully  bears  out 
this  deduction,  and  I  think  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  places 
bearing  this  name. 

The  approach  to  the  church  by  the  garden-bordered  road,  perfumed  in 
summer  with  the  aroma  of  Old  English  flowers,  is  very  charming.    It  was  in 

the  spring  of  1889  or  '90 
that  the  writer  photo- 
graphed a  group  of 
healthy  -  looking  village 
children  in  this  street  (see 
picture) ,  all  of  whom  will 
now  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood.  That 
simple  village  scene,  in- 
serted in  the  writer's 
description  of  Helaugh,  is 
greatly  cherished  by  the 
parents  of  the  children — 
now  men,  and  scattered 
up  and  down  the  world  : 
we  have  heard  of  it 
thousands  of  miles  away 
from  Wharfedale,  trea- 
sured like  an  heirloom. 

Up  the  hill,  under  the 
trees,  we  pass  into  the 
churchyard  :  the  sur- 
roundings delightful  in 
park  -  like  charm  and 
character.  The  place  is 
several  times  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Book, 
in  connection  with 
Hagendebi  and  Wicheles 

(Wigliill).  At  the  Conquest,  the  land -hereabouts  was  chiefly  held  by  a  Scan- 
dinavian named  Tochis,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Percys  and  Hagets,  and 
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from  thence  to  the  Waleys  and  the  Depedens.*  It  is  doubtful  if  this  church 
occupies  the  site  of  St.  Heiu's  nunnery,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Bright  and 
Father  Haigh,  because  Bede  distinctly  states  that  in  649  "  the  abbas  retired 
to  and  fixed  her  abode  at  '  Kalecacaestir.'  "  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  as  a  heritage  of  Christianity  it  reaches  beyond  even 
her  day.  The  place  and  its  surroundings  are  instinct  with  the  sentiment  of 
long  religious  life  ;  the  fabric  is  deeply  interesting.  It  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Helen,  but  centuries  ago  was  rededicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Before  the  gift  of  the  Church  to  the  priory  of  Helaugh,  the  rector  was 
presented  by  the  Waleys,  1308-1337  ;  the  Stapletons,  1364-76  ;  and  by  Sir 
William  Neville,  Kt.,  in  1385.  The  south  doorway  is  a  grand  example  of 
Norman  work,  of  four  receding  arches  enriched  with  chevron,  moulding 
beak  heads,  and  mythological  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Its  date  of  erection 
is  probably  about  1140.  A  record  states  that  the  hole  in  this  doorway  was 
caused  by  a  trooper  making  it  a  target  for  his  carbine  when  journeying 
through  the  village  to  Marston  Moor  fight.  The  corbel  table  is  exception- 
ally interesting,  with  its  series  of  grotesque  and  ugly  heads.  The  chancel 
is  large,  equal  to  a  small  church  in  size.  On  a  fine  marble  tomb  under  the 
chancel  arch  are  the  effigies  of  Lord  Wharton  and  his  two  wives.  Part  of 
the  inscription,  translated,  reads :  "  My  family  gave  me  my  name,  but  my 
victorious  right  arm  gave  me  my  honours."  This  was  not  by  any  means  an 
empty  boast. 

The  Wharton  Hall  on  the  river  Eden,  in  the  old  Forest  of  Mallerstang, 
has  belonged  to  this  family  from  time  beyond  the  date  of  any  record  extant. 
They  were  neighbours  of  the  Cliffords  and  De  Harclas,  and  their  home  was 
three  miles  lower  down  the  Eden  (the  classic  Itunia)  than  Pendragon  Castle. 
The  arms  of  the  Whartons  carved  in  stone  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  great 
gate.  Edward  II.  granted  the  office  of  bow-bearer  of  Mallerstang  Forest  to 
one  Ivauncelot  Wharton.  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  whose  tomb  is  under 
survey,  gained  the  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Solway  Moss,  1542.  There  was 
friction  between  the  kings,  Henry  and  James,  the  sequel  to  which  is  as 
follows  :  The  Scots,  numbering  several  thousands,  made  a  raid  into  Cumber- 
land, plundering  and  burning  the  farmsteads,  and  the  garrison  of  Carlisle,  small 
in  comparison  to  the  enemy,  dare  not  leave  the  shelter  of  the  city  walls. 

*  The  arms  of  the  Depedens,  benefactors  to  the  adjoining  priory  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  to  be  seen  in  Helaugh  Church,  on  the  Whartous'  tomb.  Another  coat,  quartered 
with  those  of  the  Whartous,  was  also  found  at  Steetou,  the  old  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes;  and 
probably  points  to  the  Whartous  assuming  the  arms,  on  coming  iuto  possession  of  the  manor, 
shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
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Towards  evening,  however,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Lord  Dacre,  and  Sir 
William  Mnsgrave,  having  got  together  a  few  hundred  men,  surprised  the 
vScots  at  nightfall  near  the  border,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  skirmish 
and  defeat  of  the  Scots,  known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Solway  Moss.  To 
add  to  the  danger  of  the  retreat,  "  the  tide  was  flowing  in  and' the  main  body 
of  the  Scots  went  forward,  blindly  floundering,  until  horsemen  and  footmen 
became  engulfed  in  treacherous  peaty  soil,  and  Wharton  had  them  at  his 
mercy."  A  few  stragglers,  the  remnant  of  the  Scotch  army,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  reached  Lochmaben  Castle.  The  news  of  this  disaster  was  the  death- 
blow to  King  James.  He  fell  into  an  apathy  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and 
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in  a  few  days  after  the  event  he  "moaned  away  his  life."  In  1547,  Sir 
Thomas  again  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  for  which  he  received 
several  grants  of  land  and  honours  :  hence  the  mural  reference  to  his  strong 
right  arm.  In  1519  he  took  to  wife  Kleanor  Stapelton,  of  Wighill,  she  dying 
several  years  before  him  ;  for  his  second  wife  he  married  Lady  Anne  Talbot, 
daughter  of  the  fifth  Karl"  of  Shrewsbury,  who  survived  her  lord  for  many 
years.  In  15^5,  Lady  Anne  Wharton  wills  to  be  "  buried  in  the  quere,  where 
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her  late  good  lord  and  husband,  ye  £ord  Wharton,  doth  lye."  Her  good 
Lord  Wharton  died  in  1568,  and  was  buried  in  the  Wharton  Chapel  north  of 
the  choir,  where  his  effigy  lies  on  an  altar  tomb,  between  those  of  his  two 
wives,  Eleanor  and  Anne,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Latin  : — 

•  {feus  t|u>l)aitoua  genus,  fcttt  fconoreo  bexlera  mcirix. 
'gres  JlQuihmim's  regnt  finesque  guberno. 
5$tna  mtiji  conjux.    §fapelfon  jubcncm  (Sleonova 
2?vole  beat ;  fobct  Jlnna  senem,  slirps  {£lara  galopum. 
glati  equtles  bint,    "g^omam  §ussc*a  propago 
Jlnna  facit  pntrem.    §tne  prole  ,&enncus  obibat. 
£$inae  ttibem  natac,  ^enletono  gocwna  dmlielmo 
Jlgnes  IJJTusgrcujo  conju-e  secunba  ^Hicarbo. 

There  is  in  the  Wharton  Chapel  in  Kirkby  Stephen  Church,  a  conspicuous 
altar  tomb,  a  facsimile  of  the  one  at  Helaugh,  on  which  are  three  recumbent 
effigies,  namely  those  of  Lord  Wharton  and  his  two  wives,  and  bearing  a 
similar  inscription  to  the  one  above  mentioned.  In  Kirkby  Stephen  church- 
yard there  is  a  tombstone  on  which  there  formerly  was  traceable  an  heraldic 
shield,  showing  it  to  have  been  a  Wharton's  tomb.  It  was  known  by  the 
parishioners  as  the  "  truffstone,"  and  at  this  stone,  time  out  of  memory,  the 
grey-coated  farmers  of  the  district  assembled  every  Easter  Monday  and 
tendered  to  the  vicar  their  money  "  in  lieu  of  tithes  of  hay."  The  custom  is 
supposed  to  date  from,  if  not  beyond,  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  When 
Lord  Wharton  purchased  the  advowson,  the  tithes  of  hay  and  corn  were 
excepted  from  the  conveyance.  This  custom  of  payment  at  the  truffstone 
was  continued  here  up  to -the  year  1835. 

Reverting  to  Helaugh,  Billy  McLean,  the  old  parish  clerk,  who  held 
office  here  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  a  very  original  character ;  one  of  the 
old  school,  and  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  church.  He  led  the  singing  and 
also  gave  out  the  hymns  in  a  loud  voice,  and  after  the  injunction,  "  Let  us  sing 
to  the  glory  of  God,"  Billy  instantly  burst  into  song,  regardless  of  time  and 
tune.  On  one  occasion  the  time  did  not  exactly  fit  and  a  few  words  remained 
to  be  said,  which  brought  the  singing  of  the  parishioners  to  a  sudden  stop : 
not  so  with  McLean,  he  wrestled  bravely  with  the  words,  someone  calling 
out :  "  Noo,  then,  thoo  mini  pucker  'em  in  somehow,  Billy  !  "  Such  are  the 
stories  the  villagers  relate  of  Billy.  Immediately  behind  the  churchyard 
are  the  foundations  of  what  in  mediaeval  days  was  a  very  strong  castle — the 
one  referred  to  by  Leland:  "There  I  saw  great  ruins  of  an  ancient  manor 
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place  of  stone  with  a  fair  wooded  park,  that  'longed  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland." The  area  enclosed  within  the  moat  has  been  very  large,  and 
doubtless  included  the  church  and  old  village  green.  The  foundations  are 
still  very  distinct,  and  the  position  of  the  two  outer  Bailey  towers  can  be 
defined.  The  position  chosen  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  occupying 
the  high  tongue  of  land  with  all  the  surroundings  well  in  view.  '  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Bruces,  ancestors  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  the  Percys. 

Helaugh  stands 
in  a  fork  of  the  two 
feeders  of  the  Foss- 
dyke.  The  one  to 
the  east  is  known  as 
Catterton  drain,  for- 
merly a  dangerous 
morass,  in  which  is 
situated  Hell  -  hole 
or  Hell-dyke.  North 
of  the  church  a  path 
leads  over  the  fields 
to  Long  Marston. 

Angram  lies  a 
little  to  the  east  and 
possesses  few  fea- 
tures of  interest  to 
the  casual  observer. 
Chapel  Hill  denotes 

the  former  existence  of  a  church,  which  stood  there  previous  to  its  removal 
to  Marston  in  1400.  The  church  of  All  Saints  of  Marston  is  an  ancient 
rectory  belonging  to  the  patronage  of  the  Wyverthorps,  and  from  them  to 
the  Creppings,  Middletons,  Nessfields,  and  Inglebys.  In  1400  a  commis- 
sion was  granted  to  the  parishioners  of  Marston,  because  their  old  church 
was  "far  distant  from  their  habitations,  and  then  also  ruinous  and  necessary 
to  be  rebuilt,"  to  translate  the  same,  together  with  the  stone  thereof,  from 
that  place  unto  another  chapel  situate  in  the  same  parish,  and  there  build  a 
new  parish  church— provided  that  they  kept  up  inclosed  the  cemetery  where 
their  old  church  stood.  On  the  edge  of  moorland  beyond  lies  the  strag- 
gling village  where  perished  the  cause  of  the  Royalists,  July  2nd,  1644. 
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From  Helaugh  village  towards  Tadcaster  we  pass  on  our  right  the  bed 
of  an  old  lake,  and  just  beyond  we  reach  Helaugh  Manor,  consisting  of  two 
farmhouses,  distinguished  by  their  names  East  and  West  Manor.  Here,  in 
pre-Reformation  times,  stood  the  Priory  of  Helaugh,  "  where  monks  (canons) 
their  orisons  and  vespers  sung." 

The  Priory  of  Helaugh,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin,  founded  in  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  usually  called  "  De  Parco,"  or  "  Del  Park,"  owed 
its  establishment  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hagets  of  Wighill,  a  family  of 
high  feudal  and  social  importance,  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  was  not  a 
little  indebted.  Bertram  Haget,  a  friend  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  married 
Gundreda,  a  lady  of  that  family,  their  daughter  being  the  Gandreda  Haget 
who  gave  Bilton  Church  to  Sinningthwaite  about  1210.  Prime  scions  of  the 
best  families  of  the  country  these  Hagets  were,  and  right  generous  and 
pious  withal.  Galfrid  Haget,  son  of  Bertram,  was  the  celebrated  Justicer. 
Fountains,  Sinningthwaite  and  Helaugh,  each  speak  of  their  Christianity 
and  charity  ;  the  ranks  of  the  Templars  tell  of  their  zeal,  and  many  a  battlefield 
of  their  knightly  prowess. 

Galfrid  Haget  had  four  sisters  ;  Lucia  married  a  Turet,  and  he  obtained 
Wighill  and  Esedike ;  another  daughter  married  Alan  Fitz-Brian,  with 
whom  he  obtained  the  land  of  Baynton  ;  the  third,  Alice,  married  Sir  John 
de  Friston,  with  whom  he  had  Helaugh.  From  this  union  of  John  and 
Alice  came  the  daughter  Alice,  who  in  turn  married  Jordan  de  Sancta  Maria. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Gunfrida,  had  the  fourth  part  of  the  heirship,  to  wit, 
land  in  Baynton  and  other  places,  but  died  without  heir,  after  having  become 
a  nun  of  Sinningthwaite,  her  estate  being  divided  between  her  surviving 
sisters.  The  inception  of  the  priory  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  efforts 
of  a  succession  of  hermits  (and  was  known  as  the  '  Hermitage  in  the  Wood '), 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  here  when  the  district  was  still  redolent  of  the 
sacrificial  incense  of  the  Druidic  priests.  Long  centuries  intervened — still  the 
ground  was  too  holy  to  be  deserted  ;  the  long-continued  tradition  was  not  to 
be  forgotten.  The  '  Hermitage  in  the  Wood  '  was  the  spark  which  kept  alight 
the  sacred  flame,  the  greater  purpose  to  arrive  in  due  season.  The  inclination 
of  the  times  was  favourable  to  the  endowment  of  monasteries,  and  the 
building  of  churches.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably 
about  1170,  Bertram  Haget  gave  the  '  Hermitage  in  the  Wood,1  with  liberty 
to  clear  the  ground  about  it,  to  Gilbert,  a  monk  in  Normandy.  The  gift  was 
apparently  accompanied  by  the  injunction  to  found  a  regular  religious 
house,  and  soon  after  the  priory  church  was  built  to  the  honour  of  St.  John 
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the  Evangelist.  The  first  steps  were  not  marked  by  energetic  efforts 
towards  completion.  It  was  not  until  about  1218  that  a  convent  of  'Black 
Canons'  was  established  and  endowed  by  Jordan  de  St.  Maria,  and  Alice  his 
wife,  who  gave  the  Canons  all  the  wood  contained  between  the  Canons'  foss 
(towards  Wykale)  and  Sayrbrigg,  and  ingress  and  egress  from  their  house  up 
to  the  gate  of  Wykale  (Whyhill).  The  gift  must  have  been  most  ceremoniously 
made,  for  it  was  witnessed  by  Walter,  Archbishop  of  York ;  Richard,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Martin  de  Pateshull,  William  Fitz-Richard  and  Roger  Huscarle, 
justices  itinerant,  Hamo,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  John  of  Fountains 
and  Richard  of  Welbeck,  abbots,  and  many  local  magnates.  Though  the 
priory  was  started  with  such  an  air  of  aristocracy  its  fortunes  were  not  very 
progressive;  retrogressive,  we  think,  would  be  a  better  appellation — for  in  less 
than  two  centuries  the  establishment  was  in  a  sorry  plight. 

On  the  25th  January,  1354,  an  '  Indulgence'  of  forty  days  was  granted  in 
behalf  of  the  monastery  of  Helaugh  Park,  which  was  in  great  decay.  It  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  rebuilt  about  this  time,  under  the  priorate  of 
Richard  de  Lavington,  who  was  also  serving  as  vicar  of  Wighill ;  this  Order 
allowing  the  canons  to  act  as  secular  priests,  and  at  least  two  of  his  successors 
held  similar  offices.  Prior  Peter  Kendale  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Edward's 
in  Walmgate,  York,  I4th  February,  1504.  Richard  Roundale,  the  last  prior 
of  Helaugh,  was  appointed  vicar  of  Leathley  by  dispensation,  2Oth  March, 
1520.  He  appears  to  have  held  the  office  until  1548.  The  Church  of 
Helaugh,  the  patronage  of  which,  as  a  rectory,  had  remained  with  the 
Hagets,  the  Waleys  and  the  Depedens,  was  given  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
by  Sir  John  Depeden  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  24th  October,  1397.  On  the 
5th  February,  1398,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  York,  appropriated  it  to  the 
monastery;  ordaining  that  the  prior  and  convent  should  supply  and  keep  for  the 
service  of  this  church  two  of  their  canons  in  regular  priest's  orders,  over  and 
above  the  number  of  five  other  priests,  canons  regular  of  their  house,  who 
should  celebrate,  daily,  divine  service  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  Anne  for  the  good  estate  of  Sir  John  Depeden  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife  during  their  lives  ;  and  after  their  decease,  for  their  souls'  weal.  They 
should  also  celebrate  their  obits  yearly  on  the  days  of  their  deaths,  exequies 
of  the  dead,  commendation  and  solemn  mass  in  the  quire  of  their  conventual 
church,  and  in  each  of  these  obits  distribute  to  the  poor  parishioners  of  the 
church  tliirteen-pence  sterling.  The  first  canon  presented  under  this 
appropriation  was  Frater  Peter  de  Brysdale,  3ist  January,  1399. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  the  '  funeral  pomp '  of  this  institution,  but  we 
may  reconstruct  from  it  a  solemn  image  of  the  monotonous  '  lip  service ' 
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money  could  buy  in  the  days  of  Romaliis'm.  Whether  the  Hagets  made  it 
their  place  of  burial  is  not  recorded.  Stephen  Waleys,  by  will  proYed  in 
1347,  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  prior}7.  Sir  John  Depeden, 
Lord  of  Helaugh,  by  will  proved  in  1402,  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  midst  of  the  quire  of  the  priory  church.  That  old  valiant  knight,  who 
brought  such  glory  and  renown  to  Stapiltons — Sir  Brian — the  man  who  slew 
the  Saracen,  died  at  Wighill,  full  of  years  and  honour,  July,  1394.  The  last 
request  of  Sir  Brian  commences : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen,  I,  Brian  de  Stapiltou,  devise  my  soul  to  God  and 
our  Lady  Saiut  Mary  and  all  the  Saints  of  Paradise,  and  my  poor  (chanvre — naked,  bald, 
hairless)  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Prior}'  of  the  Parke  (Helaugh)  beside  by  wife,  which 
may  God  absolve."  "  And  over  my  body  a  pall  of  blue  cloth  fun  drape  de  bleusage), 
and  ni}'  wish  is  by  God's  help  to  have  a  '  herce '  with  five  tapers,  each  of  five  pounds 
weight— thirteen  torches.  And  if  the  torches  are  not  burnt  out,  four  are  to  remain  at 
the  prior}-,  two  are  to  go  to  the  church  at  Wighill,  two  to  the  church  at  Helaugh,  one  to 
Newton  (le  Willows  near  Bedale),  one  at  Thorpe  Arch,  two  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Catheime 
at  Tadcaster,  and  two  to  Synuingthwaite."  Then  the  dying  knight,  remembering  his 
career  in  siege  and  battle,  does  will  and  devise,  "that  I  have  a  man  dressed  in  my 
armour  with  my  helm  upon  his  head,  and  that  he  be  well  mounted,  and  a  man  of 
good  stature,  whatever  his  condition  in  life  may  be.  All  my  servants  to  be  dressed  in 
blue  at  my  expense.  And  all  the  poor  who  come  to  my  funeral,  to  have  penny-dole 
(chescac  un  denier  en  ouvrage  de  charite]  in  aid  of  my  poor  soul.  And  I  wish  the  lords, 
my  companions,  allies,  and  neighbours,  who  choose  to  come  and  pray  for  me,  and 
do  honour  to  my  poor  body,  to  be  made  well  at  ease  and  to  have  enough  to  drink  (q'il 
eient  a  boire  asses}.  And  forlhis  purpose  I  devise  101  marks  [more  than  ^"1,000  now- 
adays], 13/4  to  each  of  the  Orders  in  York,  and  to  the  Friars  of  Beverley,  Scarborough, 
Doncaster,  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Allerton  and  Cardell,  to  chauut  [masses]  for  me  as 
soon  as  possible  after  my  death,  whether  it  happen  by  day  or  night." 

L,ike  Chaucer's  model  : 

He  was  a  verray  parfit,  gentil  knyght, 

But  for  to  tellen  yow  of  his  array  ; 

His  hors  weren  goode,  but  he  ne  was  nat  gay  ; 

Of  fustain  he  wered  a  gypon 

Al  bismotered  with  his  habergeon. 

For  he  was  late  y-come  from  his  viage, 

And  went  for  to  door  his  pilgrymage. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  recover  more  of  these  monumental 
evidences  of  a  past  that  had  much  grandeur,  for  the  long  line  of  gentility 
must  have  been  better  represented  than  records  shew.  Culpable  neglect  and 
wanton  destruction  must  have  overtaken  too  many  of  them. 

In  1425,  the  dean  and  chapter  made  declaration,  that  the  vicar  shall 
receive  his  victuals,  clothing,  &c.,  and  this  the  vicar  shall  receive  of  the 
prior,  ^5  per  annum  at  Pentecost  and  Martinmas,  and  shall  have  for  habita- 
tion the  house  in  Helaugh,  and  half  the  garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  ; 
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and  that  the  priory  and  convent  shall  build  their  own  house  with  six  posts 

for  kitchen  and  stables,  and 
a  well  and  way  to  it,  and  the 
vicar  shall  be  content  there- 
with ;  and  not  receive  fruits, 
plants,  or  other  emoluments 
appertaining  to  the  church. 

The  personnel  of  the 
prior}-  was  in  number  very 
small,  its  revenues  in  value 
according  therewith.  About 
the  time  of  the  dissolution 
the  home  contained  fourteen 
canons,  whoseyearly  revenue 
amounted  to  £j2  IDS.  yd. ; 
according  to  Dugdale,  to 
£86  55.  9d.  Such  an  in- 
come, even  though  it  might 
be  supplemented  by  a  hand- 
some return  in  kind  from 
the  domain,  could  only  have 
been  that  of  a  poor  and  mean 
establishment,  incapable  of 
producing  any  notable 
result.  What  became  of  the 
canons  we  do  not  know. 
In  1553  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  £i  138.  6d.  were 
paid  out  of  the  estate, 
which  is  entirely  too  insignificant  to  represent  any  clerical  pensions.  The 
monastery  was  granted,  Henry  VIII.,  1560,  to  James  Gage,  together  with  the 
vicarage  of  Helaugh.  If  Gage  were  not  a  mere  huckster  of  monastic  lands, 
he  was  the  '  factor'  of  some  other  person,  for  in  the  same  year  the  King  grants 
to  the  same  James  Gage,  his  leave  to  alienate  the  said  premises  to  Sir  Arthur 
Darcy  and  his  heirs. 

The  priory  chapel  is  now  entirely  destroyed.  Fragments,  in  form  of 
Karly  English  caps  and  bases,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  building  of  the  west 
farm  of  the  priory,  built  on  some  forty  years  ago.  Some  sixteen  years  ago,  as 
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the  vicar  of  Helaugh  was  looking  over  the  remains  of  the  priory,  he  dis- 
covered, inside  a  cattle  shed,  a  portion  of  the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  Karly  English  church  of  1218  ;  the  remains  of  the  kitchen  and  bakery 
departments  are  to  be  seen  in  the  building  used  as  a  barn.  The  south-west 
farm  was  only  built  some  fifty  years  ago  ;  yet  its  appearance  gives  the  idea  of 
far  greater  age,  caused  by  the  use  of  the  old  materials  from  the  priory. 
The  door-stone  of  the  last  house  was  once  a  body  stone  in  the  floor  of  the 
priory  chapel,  and  on  it  may  still  be  seen  the  name  of  one  of  the  Depedens  : 

"  ORATE  PRO  ANIMA 

ROBERT  DEPEDEN." 

In  pre-Norman  days,  the  Ainsty  district  was  wild  forest  land,  and  the 
site  of  Bossall  was  a  town  (where  old  Bossall  field  now  is)  situate  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  forest  track,  extending  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of 
York,  the  haunt  of  outlaws  and  wild  animals,  the  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the 
wolf,  and  the  wild  cat.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  old  time,  near  Tadcaster, 
there  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  between  a  huge  wild  cat  and  an  unarmed 
forester,  who  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  ferocious  beast,  succeeded  in 
killing  it,  but  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  An  old  chapel  attests  the  fact. 
Query :  Where  did  this  cell  stand  ? — was  it  the  Hermitage  in  the  Wood, 
or  the  rude  structure  where  afterwards  the  infirm  man  dwelt,  near  to 
Tadcaster  Town  ?  The  subject  will  be  continued  under  Tadcaster. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  WHARFE. 

HE  River  Wharfe  rises  some  two  miles  and  a  half  above 
Outershaw,  under  Cam  Fell,  amidst  scenes  of  stern  solitude 
and  moorland  grandeur,  1,273  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Skirfare — a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles — its  fall  is  upwards  of  six 
hundred  feet :  herein  the  reason  of  the  rapid  rise  of  this  river 
in  stormy  weather.  The  whole  course  is  fifty-two  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  its  source  to  the  Ouse;  in  its  windings 
upwards  of  seventy.  After  flowing  for  three  miles  through  the  beautiful 
defile  of  Outershaw,  the  stream  unites  at  Beckermond  with  the  Greenfield 
Beck,  flowing  along  the  south  side  of  Cam  Fell ;  the  two  united  form  the 
Wharfe.  Down  to  Buckden  it  is  a  mountain  stream,  tumbling  over  the 
rocks  in  a  succession  of  cataracts,  very  fine  when  the  river  is  flooded. 
Below  Kettlewell  the  limestone  escarpments  on  either  hand  form  a  remark- 
able series  of  terraces,  buttressing  the  green  slopes  above  and  below  them. 
Near  Kilnsey  the  Wharfe  is  joined  by  the  River  Skirfare,  formed  by  the  becks 
that  rise  in  the  deep  valleys  east  of  Cosh  Knott  and  Penyghent,  the  two 
streams  forming  a  good  river,  here  frowned  upon  by  the  overhanging  crag 
of  Kilnsey. 
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The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Wharfe  is  through  towering 
hills  of  rock,  imparting  to  it  a  character  savage  and  wild.  After  passing 
lovely  Burnsall,  the  river  sweeps  on  its  winding  way  past  the  tower  and  woods 
of  Harden,  and  thence  flows  through  rock}7  woodland,  and  combines  to  form 
scenes  sweet,  beautiful,  and  grand — unrivalled  in  river  scenery — passing  the 
old  Priory  and  its  graveyard,  where  lie  all  that  is  left  of  the  warrior, 
priest,  and  crusader  of  past  centuries.  Further  onward  the  river  continues 
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below  fair  Ilkley,  with  its  many  mansions  and  old-time  associations; 
swiftly  flowing,  the  beautiful  Wharfe  now  glides  through  broad  and  fertile 
meadows  past  ancient  Otley  and  Harewood  to  Wetherby. 

After  running  through  the  limestone  cliffs  and  woods  shading  the  stream 
near  Boston,  the  river  now  glides.more  gently  through  fertile  fields,  woodland, 
and  copse,  abounding  in  spring  and  summer  time  with  sweet-scented  wild 
flowers.  Near  its  brink,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  large  trees,  is  the  ivy- 
mantled  church  of  Kyme.  Beyond  Tadcaster,  the  Calcaria  of  the  Romans, 
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the  river  is  tidal,  rolling  its  way  slowly  onward  between  deep  sedgy  banks 
and  through  alluvial  meadows,  which,  on  Hearing  the  junction  with  the 
Ouse,  are  fringed  with  overhanging  willows.  In  the  wet  season  this  part  of 
the  river  is,  perhaps,  uninteresting,  but  still  there  are  many  quiet  nooks 
where  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may  wish  to  linger,  and  many  a  spot 
which  the  antiquary  and  student  of  bygone  times  are  loth  to  leave. 

Cawood,  half  a  mile  away  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ouse,  Stillingfleet 
on  the  east  bank,  teeming  with  antiquarian  and  historic  interest — these 
places,  and  the  Wharfe  country  below  Tadcaster,  have  been  fully  described 
in  our  volume  on  "Elmet  and  the  Ainsty,"  so  we  pass  up  the  river,  here 
flowing  slowly,  sombrely,  and  wearily. 

"  Sweet  gleu  of  beauty,  famed  in  song  and  story, 

For  all  that  poets  love  and  painters  dream  ; 
Still  are  thy  hills  crowned  with  a  lasting  glory, 
Still  fall  thy  shadows  where  bright  waters  gleam 

"  On  Cheviu's  side  the  slanting  sunbeams  rest, 

Danfield  is  violet-scented  as  of  old  ; 
In  Farnley's  woods  the  ringdove  builds  its  nest, 
And  Denton's  slopes  are  bathed  in  sunset's  gold. 

"  Fair  Otley,  like  a  slumbering  child  still  lies 

Safe  in  the  embrace  of  its  eternal  hills  ; 
Whilst  Wharfe  low  murmurs  lover-like  replies 
To  the  glad  music  of  a  thousand  rills. 

"  Oft  through  the  mist  of  sorrow-laden  jrears 

Thy  beauty  rises  to  my  mental  eye, 
Fair,  fresh,  and  sweet,  as  though  earth  knew  no  tears, 
And  man,  himself,  had  not  been  born  to  die. 

"To  thousands  yet  unborn  this  glorious  stream, 

These  flower-gemm'd  valleys  new  delight  shall  bring. 
Haunting  the  memory  like  a  heavenly  dream 
Of  Eden  glory,  in  its  first  glad  spring." 

The  Wharfe  joins  the  Ouse  half  a  mile  above  Cawood.  On  the  south 
bank  stands,  shaded  on  one  side  by  fine  trees,  a  house,  formerly  an  inn,  but 
now  fast  falling  into  decay.  Musing  here,  we  can  scarcely  believe  this 
to  be  the  same  river  of  the  '  tawny  mane,'  that  away  in  the  mountain  and 
moorland  dashes  through  narrow  glens  and  rocky  gorges,  instinct  with 
sparkling  beauty,  increasing  in  volume  as  it  hurries  onward,  past  mountain 
heath  and  verdant  mead,  ever  bountiful,  until  at  length,  tired  with  its  long 
race  from  the  hills  of  its  birth,  it  slowly  enters  the  Ouse  and  swells  into 
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importance  that  river,  along  whose  bosom  vessels  glide,  carrying  produce  to 
other  shores.  Whilst  thus  musing,  like  a  flash  round  the  bend  shoots  out  a 
thing  of  life — a  small  steamer — and  in  an  instant  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  is  changed. 

Mount  the  bank,  look  around,  and  see  History  written  at  one's  feet. 
Past  Ryther,  peacefully  slumbering,  breathing  of  old  times  and  the  doughty 
deeds  of  former  lords ;  and  Nunappleton,  fragrant  with  flowers  and  frond ulous 
surroundings,  and  pregnant  with  stirring  memories  of  famous  men.  On 
our  right  is  the  fine  tower  of  the  magnificent  church  of  Bolton  Percy,  rising 
so  picturesquely  from  the  surrounding  trees,  giving  charm  and  finish  to  a 
delightful  landscape.  To 
our  left  is  Uskel  (Ulles- 
kelf),  which,  if  not  quite 
so  charm  ing,  has  evidence 
of  hoar  antiquity  and 
history  as  a  port  of  ship- 
ment for  nigh  a  thousand 
years.  Still  upwards,  on 
the  left  bank,  resting  on 
the  fringe  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful park,  are  Kirkby 
Wharfe  and  Grimston, 
their  names  telling  of 
Viking  settlements.  The 
prestige  of  old  time  still 
lingers  around  this  spot. 
The  peeps  of  woodland 
glade  and  glimpses  over 
the  undulating  park  are 
exquisite,  and  the  woods 
around  a  very  paradise 
of  song-birds :  here,  one 
might  linger  throughout 
a  long  sunimeV  day, 
musing  on  the  past,  and 
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drinking  in  all  the  beauty 

of  the  present,  watching 

the  long  shadows  fall  on  the  green  turf,  and   hear  the  chanting  of  the 

feathered  choir  re-echoiug  from  woodland  and  hedgerow. 
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We  are  nearing  Tadcaster,  the  '  Burton  of  the  North,'  whose  ales  have 
been  celebrated  these  six  hundred  years;  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty 
years  that  the  trade  of  brewing  here  has  assumed  such  colossal  proportions. 
As  we  approach  the  town  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  through  rich  meadows, 
its  appearance  is  fully  significant  of  this  fact. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


TADCASTER. 

ADCASTRE,  or,  by  a  still  older  form  of  the  name, '  Tadaceastre  '  (the 
very  sound  of  which  conjures  back  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome), 
and  whose  historical  associations  bridge  the  gulf  of  over  eighteen 
centuries,  to  the  time  when  York,  the  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  was  made 
her  civil  and  military  headquarters,  and  the  home  of  her  emperors  in 
Britain.  At  York  two  of  her  emperors  died,  and  their  ashes  repose  in 
magnificent  tombs  beneath  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  There,  also,  was  born 
Constantine  the  Great,  Rome's  brightest  star,  the  glory  of  whose  reign 
shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over  the  Latin  world.  The  Calcaria  of  ttie  Romans, 
Tadcaster,  was  a  principal  station,  and  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  imperial 
city. 

It  had  been  so  to  the  Caer  upon  which  Imperial  York  was  founded. 
The  mound  near  the  site  of  the  present  church,  opposite  the  old  ford  which 
crossed  the  river  some  two  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge,  had  been  the 
fortress  of  a  very  primitive  people  ;  as  a  camp  of  warriors,  its  Latin  suffix, 
Castrum,  exactly  describes  it.  In  later  years,  the  use  of  that  name  made  it 
a  '  castle,'  which  it  was  in  that  sense  only.  Doubtless  Tadcaster  furnished 
the  lime  for  building  the  walls  and  temples  of  the  Roman  city  of  York. 
The  name,  Calcaria,  ( the  district  of  the  lime-burners,'  seems  to  have  been 
applied  from  the  purpose  the  place  was  serving,  and  contains  the  trace  only 
of  Celtic  nomenclature  in  the  root  Calc.  This  being  so,  opens  up  a  further 
question — was  lime  burnt  there  before  the  Roman  era,  and  if  so,  for  what 
purpose  ?  In  the  old  forest  region,  situated  between  the  Trent  and  the 
Thames,  through  which  the  Icknield  Street  ran,  was  the  range  of  chalk 
hills,  designated  Argocd  Catch  Fynydd,  or  the  lime  mountains.  The 
name  Kelso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  is  derived  from  the  same  source, 
Calch — lime;  and  I  low — an  elevation. 
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The  Welsh  word,  Tad^  means  father,  as  does  the  various  Dad  in- 
common  usage,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-British  com- 
pound, Tadcaster,  means  the  original  camp,  or  camp  of  the  father,  that  is, 
headman  of  a  tribe,  a  chieftain  ;  such,  in  fact,  as  the  Vavasours  of  Hazelwood 
were  by  descent,  then,  and  formerly  by  recognition.  The  name  is  of  Anglian 
coinage,  therefore  it  speaks  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  advent  of  that 
people,  who  changed  the  chieftains  of  the  Celtic  people  into  '  petty  lords,' 
as  the  word  Valvasor  is  held  to  mean.  For  the  Romans  Calcaria,  the  lime 
district,  was  quite  sufficient ;  they  did  not  recognise  any  Tads  or  petty  lords, 
their  own  centurions,  prefects,  tribunes,  and  imperators  being  the  well- 
regulated  instruments  of  their  domination. 

The  prestige  of  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  Roman  occupation  lingers 
around  this  town.  Doubtless,  as  we  have  observed,  it  was  a  Caer  of  the 
Britons.  The  place  chosen  by  these  people  was  naturally  one  difficult  of 
access,  river,  forest,  and  swamp  encircling  it  on  all  sides  ;  thus  this  strong- 
hold was  situated  in  a  wild  waste  of  intricate  forest  and  fen,  through  which 
the  Wharfe  slowly  pursued  its  course,  past  thicket  and  dense  undergrowth, 
to  the  Ouse.  Apart  from  its  situation  in  the  wide  forest  tract  by  the  banks 
of  a  large  river,  there  still  remains  enough  evidence  to  prove  the  caer  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  water ;  in  fact,  at  that  early  period  the  tract  on  either 
side  consisted  of  swamp  and 
fen.  The  land  between  Stutton, 
Grimston,  and  Tadcaster  was 
in  those  days  a  wide-spreading 
lagoon,  and  only  passable  at 
certain  spots  and  seasons.  The 
water  of  this  lake  washed  up 
to  the  very  ground  where 
the  main  street  of  Tadcaster 
now  stands.  Thus  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  that  the  caer 
of  the  Celt  was  one  difficult  of 
access,  and  guarded  the  most 
fordable  part  of  the  Driver  here- 
abouts, and  was  situated  on 
the  very  fringe  of  the  wilderness 
of  dismal  fen,  hagg-land,  and 
forest,  formerly  the  haunt  of 
the  beaver  and  immense  flocks 
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of  wild  fowl,  stags,  wolves,  bears,  oxen,  and  wild  boars.  In  after  centuries, 
the  Angle,  Dane,  and  Norman,  by  essarting,  and  dyking,  and  draining, 
were  to  bring  this  morass  into  cultivation,  until  in  our  time  it  has  become  a 
rich  garden  of  produce.  Thus  the  dignity  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  even 
Roman  times  lingers  around  this  place,  which  the  following  discoveries 
illustrate.  Some  years  ago,  whilst  excavating  in  Senter  Lane  (Ceinture,  a 
girdle),  there  was  found  embedded  in  the  silt  sand  (this,  doubtless,  preserving 
the  remains)  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  ancient  Briton.  In  the  grave  with 
the  relics  there  were  a  blue  stone  (a  kind  of  granite)  battle-axe,  and 
also  chisel-shaped  stones  and  a  flint  arrow-head,  all  of  Celtic  manufacture. 
These,  with  similar  relics  and  fragments  of  rude  pottery  found  in  the 
district,  show  Tadcaster  to  have  had  a  Celtic  founding. 

That  it  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  Calcaria  there  is  little  evidence  to 
controvert,  although  Newton  Kyme,  by  some  writers,  has  been  described  as 
the  Calcaria  of  the  Romans.  This  slight  confusion  has  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  more  striking  evidences  of  the  Roman  road  which  ran  to  Aldborough,  and 
the  remains  of  a  small  camp  guarding  the  passage  of  the  Wharfe  just  to  the 
west  of  Newton  Kyme.  Calcaria  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  lime  town, 
but  the  town  of  the  lime  burners — the  place  appertaining  to  lime.  All  along 
the  edge  of  the  high  ground  from  Bramham  to  Stutton  and  Hazel  wood — at 
that  time,  as  we  have  already  described,  wild  forest  land — the  Romans 
obtained  their  stone  and  lime  to  build  their  cities  of  Eboracum  and  Isurium, 
and  also  the  beautiful  villas  (Latin  word  for  a  stone-built  house),  which, -at 
that  distant  date,  might  have  been  seen  dotting  the  landscape  around. 
Further  back,  on  the  higher  ridges  of  Thorner,  Scarcroft,  and  Blackmoor, 
were  the  furnaces  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  as  numerous  evidences  to 
this  day  testify.  Then  might  have  been  seen  the  smouldering  of  lime-kilns, 
the  smoke  and  flame  of  furnace  and  forge,  and  the  sound  of  wains  trans- 
porting material  for  the  building  of  city  and  rampart.  Calcaria  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  as  being  nine  Italian  miles  distant  from  Eboracum,  which 
estimate  is  fairly  correct. 

The  Roman  street  leading  from  the  south  by  way  of  Lincoln  and 
Doncaster,  known  as  the  Ermyn  Street,  split  into  two  branches  just  beyond 
Headley  Bar,  one  running  by  way  of  Toulston  and  Newton  Kyme  to  Isurium: 
the  one  which  concerns  our  subject  points  direct  towards  Tadcaster,  to  which 
place  it  can  be  traced  nearly  the  whole  distance.  It  crossed  the  Wharfe 
just  to  the  north  of  the  church ;  beyond,  it  follows  straight  up  the  line  of 
Rosemary  Lane,  and  so  on  to  Tadcaster  Bar;  thence  through  the  fields, 
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where  a  portion  of  it  is  still  called  the  '  Old  Street.'  The  hamlet  of  Streethouses 
again  marks  its  site :  thus  the  old  military  way  can  be  traced  to  the  north 
of  Copmanthorpe  to  Driiighouses,  and  across  the  Knavesmire,  until  it  enters 
the  city  by  way  of  Micklegate  Bar. 

From  the  above  evidences  we  surely  have  sufficient  testimony  to  prove 
Tadcaster  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  Calcaria,  apart  from  which 
numerous  coins  and  relics  of  Roman  ware  have  been  found  here.  Yonder 
on  the  wold  at  Compton,  one  of  the  finest  tesselated  floors  of  these  Imperial 
masters  was  found,  some  years  ago.  From  the  situation  of  this  villa  the 
vales  of  the  Ouse,  Wharfe,  and  Nidd  lay  under  survey,  and  from  hence, 
signals  by  fire  could  easily  be  seen  and  understood.  Doubtless,  the  inarch 
of  the  Romans  to  Ebor,  by  way  of  Tadcaster,  must  have  been  a  very  serious 
task.  The  Brigantes  were  not  by  any  means  savages ;  the  passage  of  the 
Wharfe  would  be  seriously  disputed,  and  many  a  skirmish  with  the  Britons, 
hanging  like  bloodhounds  on  to  the  flanks  of  the  invader,  possibly  took 
place.  What  grand  military  spectacles  this  march  of  the  Romans  would 
show  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  native  !  Emperors  and  renowned  generals 
inarched  at  the  head  of  their  legions  along  this  street,  by  way  of  Tadcaster, 
to  and  from  York ;  Agricola,  the  indomitable  soldier,  with  stern  and  stately 
tramp ;  and  that  great  scourge  of  Caledonia,  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  left 
the  bones  of  fifty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  to  whiten  on  the  wild  borderland  ; 
and  Flavins  Constantius  (Chlorus,  so  called  from  the  yellow  pallor  of  his 
skin),  the  husband  of  Saint  Eleyne.  He  was  crowned  in  Eboracum,  and 
here,  .in  due  time,  their  son,  Constantine  the  Great,  was  born,  and  in 
York  was  crowned,  and  in  that  city  was  proclaimed  the  first  Christian  Em- 
peror of  the  world :  and  from  hence  he  started  on  that  wonderful  career 
which  changed  the  face  of  the  known  world.  As  we  have  shown,  Calcaria, 
being  an  outer  gate  or  key  to  this  Roman  city  of  York,  would  share,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  all  the  grand  military  spectacle  of  that  period. 

In  the  centuries  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  arms  the  stone 
and  lime  industry,  for  which  this  district  was  so  famous,  would  become  a 
decaying  industry.  The  period  was  not  propitious  for  erection,  but  rather 
for  the  destruction  of  architecture.  The  smoke  of  furnaces  would  not  be 
seen  ascending,  neither  would  be  heard  the  ring  of  the  stone-cutter's  ham- 
mer in  quarries  hereabouts.  There  is  little  evidence  as  to  how  Calcaria 
fared  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries :  doubtless,  it  was  held  by  the 
Britons  as  one  of  their  outpost  stations ;  certainly  this  has  been  the  case 
after  the  capture  and  sack  of  York  by  the  Saxons,  who,  spreading  over  the 
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wolds,  at  length  swooped  down  into  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  Derwent 
and  Ouse.  For  a  century  or  more  after  this  date — early  fifth  century — the 
forest  land  and  swamp  of  Ainsty  formed  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  invading  Engle  folk  and  the  Britons  of  Elmet.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  Anglian  kings 
of  Northumbria  were  be- 
coming the  most  power- 
ful in  Britain,  and  were 
gradually  pushing  their 
conquests  and  bound- 
aries northward  and 
westward  into  the  land 
of  the  Celts,  who,  for 
generations,  strenuously 
resisted  the  incoming 
wave  of  Engle  invasions. 
Around  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  great  battling 
period  poets  have  woven 
a  strange  web  of  glam- 
our, truth,  and  romance 
around  the  name  of  King 
Arthur.  It  was,  doiibt- 
less,  left  to  King  Edwin 
to  break  through  the 
barrier,  just  previous  to 

f-  j    r  fi  A.  TESSKtATED   PAVEMENT   FROM   AI.DBOROUGH, 

2O,    and  DEPICTING  THE  CAPITOUNE  WOLF,  ROMULUS  AND  REMUS. 

the     conquest    by     the 

Danes,  it  was  under  the  Anglian  rule. 

Half  a  century  after  this  date,  a  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  this 
district  of  the  lime-burners.  A  record  of  the  Venerable  Bede  states 
that  St.  Heiu  was  the  first  woman  in  Northumbria  who  embraced  the 
monastic  life,  and  that  she  was  consecrated  by  St.  Aidan,  and  founded  a 
monastery  at  Herutu,  not  long  before  the  year  649,  in  which  year  she  retired 
to  and  fixed  her  abode  at  Koelcaccestir.  Where  this  monastery  of  St.  Hilda 
was  situated  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  Some  authorities  have  fixed  it  at 
Helaugh,  which  certainly  shows  evidence  of  great  antiquity,  and  where  a  tomb- 
stone was  discovered  some  sixty  years  ago,  with  all  the  letters  on  it,  save  one,  to 
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complete  the  name  of  "  HEIU."  Tadcaster  is  the  name  which  Bede  men- 
tions as  the  place  where  she  took  up  her  abode,  and  we  find  no  sufficient 
reason  to  rob  the  town  of  this  honour.  St.  Hilda,  Heiu's  successor  at 
Hartlepool,  was  the  daughter  of  Hereric,  nephew  of  King  Edwin,  and  her 
father  was  poisoned  when  in  exile  at  the  Court  of  Cerdic,  King  of  Elmet, 
which  murder  was  fully  avenged  by  Edwin  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Deira,  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Elmet  and  the  death  of  Cerdic. 
Bede  informs  us  that  Hild  was  noble  by  birth,  and  a  woman  devoted  to 
God,  "  a  most  religious  servant  of  Christ."* 

The  glamour  of  military  parade,  which  departed  with  the  Romans, 
would  partially  return  during  the  reign  of  Edwin,  and  the  martial 
glory  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  even  their  majesty  and  greatness  seem 
to  have  revived  to  some  extent  in  the  person  of  this  king.  Bede  states  that 
a  standard  of  purple  and  gold  floated  before  him  when  on  march  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  wrhile  a  tuft  of  feathers  attached  to  a  spear,  the  Roman 
tufa,  was  carried  before  him  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  town  and 
city.  York  was  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  from  hence  he  led  his  army 
by  way  of  Tadcaster  to  the  conquest  of  Elmet  and  the  punishment  of 
Cerdic,  and  by  the  same  route  he  marched  to  other  conquests,  and  also  to 
defeat  and  death  at  Hatfield  Chase. 

By  this  military  way  also  came  the  avenging  army  of  Penda  and  Cad- 
wallader,  after  their  great  victory  over  Edwin  at  Hatfield,  to  the  capture 
and  sack  of  York  and  conquest  of  Northumbria.  At  this  time  the  Celtic 
element  for  a  brief  period  again  became  the  chief  power  in  the  North. 
Striking  scenes  took  place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Briton  was  again  to  become 
possessed  of  his  homeland,  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Alas !  it  was  only  a  gleam 
of  triumph  before  the*coming  storm  swept  them  to  the  hill-land,  westward 
for  ever.  The  site  of  a  monastery  (of  which  now  all  trace  is  lost),  built  in 
655  by  the  monks  from  lona,  of  British  training,  stood  either  at  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  town  in  later  Saxon  and  early  Danish 
periods.  From  its  position  on  the  banks  of  a  tidal  river,  doubtless  it  suffered 
greatly  from  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  sea-kings.  Relics  of  this  period 
have  been  discovered  here,  and  an  anchor  of  Norse  fashioning  has  recently 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  reign  of  Athelstan  and  his  imme- 
diate successor  was  momentous  for  Northumbria.  There  was  marching  and 
countermarching  of  armies  by  way  of  '  Calcacoester,'  and  skirmishing  and 
battling  between  the  rival  races,  the  Engle  folk  and  the  Vikings.  In  970 
*  See  Vol.  I.— "The  Kingdom  of  Elmet." 
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the  Northmen  gained  the  ascendant,  and  laid  siege  to  York.     Archbishop 
Wulfere  fled  to  Addingham,  which  the  chronicler  says  was  "in  a  valley  in 
the  western  part  of  Yorkshire  called  Hwerferdale,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  Hwerf,   between 
Otley  and   the   Castle 
of  Sciptun."     During 
the   month    just    pre- 
ceding the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  ten  years 
following,    the    street 
through  Tadcaster 
rang     with      the 
tramp    and    sound    of 
armies,  Saxon  and  the 
haughty  Norman.  The 
name     and     fame     of 
Thane  and  Jarl  of  this 
period   has   been  told 
in  song  and  chronicle, 
such,  for  instance,  as 
Uchtred   and    Siward 
the  Great,   Tosti,   the 
bad  ruler,  Gamel,  son 
of  Orm,  who  dwelt  at 
Thorparch ;  Gospatric, 
Merleswegen,  who  had 
a    castle    or    keep   at 
Kirkdeighton  ;     Mor- 
kere,    whose    memory 
is  retained  in  the  name 
of  Morcar's  Hill,  the 
site  of  a  stronghold  on 
the  high  bank  of  the 
Wharfe,  near  Netherby. 
The     above     are 
some  of  the  rulers 
dwelling   in    this  dis- 
trict in  the  period  just 
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referred  to,  whose  names  and  deeds  have  been,  and  will  be,  carried  down  the 
centuries  of  time.  Along  the  Ermyn  Street  of  the  Romans,  by  way  of 
Tadcaster,  inarched  Harold  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  to  his  victory  at  Stamford  over  the  great  army  of 
Norse  invaders  led  by  Hardrada  and  Tosti.  Doubtless  at  that  period  the 
old  Roman  fort  at  Tadcaster  was  still  in  evidence,  for  we  are  told  that  on 
the  approach  of  the  Viking  fleet  up  the  Ouse  to  Riccall,  the  Saxon  ships 
were  brought  up  the  Wharfe  and  sheltered  under  the  fort  to  escape  capture, 
and  here  the  king  found  them  on  his  arrival  at  Tadcaster ;  and  we  need  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  the  crew  of  the  vessels,  and  also  the  fighting 
men  of  Tadcaster,  took  part  in  the  great  victory  of  Stamford,  and  afterwards 
marched  with  Harold  southwards  to  fall  with  him  at  the  greater  fight  of 
Hastings. 

AFTER  1066. 

The  next  momentous  epoch  marks  the  march  of  the  mail-clad  Nor- 
mans, after  their  dire  struggle  and  victory  at  Hastings,  to  the  old  capital  of 
the  north.  The  Conqueror's  march  was  by  way  of  Ferrybridge  to  Tadcaster, 
and  across  the  Ainsty — Em  Stigi — the  Yan  Stee  (one  step) — by  a  passage 
through  the  forest,  fen,  and  swamp  land,  the  district  of  a  single  path,  and 
that  probably  a  dangerous  one. 

When  the  turmoil  and  throes  of  invasion  had,  to  a  great  extent,  settled, 
and  the  nationality  of  the  Anglo-Danish  folk  had,  for  the  time,  become  nearly 
extinguished  with  the  dying  spirit  of  their  resistance,  the  parcelling  out  of 
the  lands  of  the  dispossessed  Saxons  by  the  Normans  took  place.  The 
larger  share  in  this  district  fell  to  William  de  Perci,  the  first  who  bore  that 
name  in  England,  he  obtaining  the  grant  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  manors  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  situated  in  the 
county  of  York.  According  to  the  Domesday  report  the  land  had  been  ex- 
tensively tilled  and  fairly  settled  around  Tadcaster,  but  the  ownership,  both 
previous  to  and  after  the  Conquest,  seems  only  to  have  been  loosely  settled. 
The  Record  mentions  eleven  manors  :— 

"  In  Horuitone  (Honiitigtou)  Gamelbar  aiid  Aldene  had  three  carucates  of  laud 
to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  two  ploughs.  Godefrid  uow  has  it  of  William.  There 
are  five  villaues  there  with  one  plough,  and  twelve  acres  of  meadow.  Wood  pasture, 
half  a  mile  long  aud  the  same  broad.  The  whole  six  quarentens  long  and  six  broad. 
Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  ten  shillings  ;  now  fifteen  shillings." 

Amongst  many  others  which  fell  to  his  share  were  the  manors  of  Stutton, 
Hazelwood,  Saxton,  Hornington,  Steeton,  Bolton  Percy,  Helaugh,  Spofforth, 
and  Wetherby. 
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As  we  have  mentioned,  there  was  some  uncertaintyabout  the  right  of  the 
Percy  to  some  of  the  above  manors,  and  a  great  amount  of  confusion  and 
dispute  over  part  of  the  Ainsty  and  Lower  Wharfedale  settlements,  between 
the  above  lord  and  William  Malet.  The  men  of  Ainsty  seem  to  have  given 
their  verdict  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whose  vassals  they  held  them- 
selves to  be. 

"  Ten  oxgangs,  which  William  de  Percy  held  in  Hornington,  the  men  of 
Ainsty  declared  that  of  right  William  Malet,  the  sheriff,  ought  to  have  them  ; 
they  also  say  that  he  ought  to  have  three  carucates  of  land  in  Hagendebi — 
the  land  formerly  of  Arch  el,  son  of  Ulf,  which  William  de  Percy  now  holds. 
Respecting  the  land  of  Sonulf,  in  Grimeston,  which  Nigel  (Fosard),  sub- 
tenant of  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  and  William  de  Percy  claim,  the  jurors  were 
unable  to  say  to  which  it  belonged  :  Erwin,  the  priest,  also  claimed  the  same 
land."  In  this  dispute  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  pre-Conquest  owners, 
Saxons  and  Danes,  who  afterwards  settled  down  as  tenants  or  vassals  on 
the  land  once  their  own.  Such,  for  instance,  were  Archil  and  Ulfton, 
Godefrid,  Gamelbar,  Grim,  Ulf,  Asger,  Erwin,  Gamel,  son  of  Orm,  and 
Dunstan  of  Tadcaster. 

"MANORS.— In  Tatecastre  (Tadcaster),  Dunstau  and  Turchil  had  eight  carucates 
of  land  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  four  ploughs,  William  de  Perce  has  now  there 
three  ploughs  and  nineteen  villanes,  and  eleven  bordars  having  four  ploughs,  and  two 
mills  often  shillings,  and  one  fishery,  five  quarentens  long  and  five  broad.  Value  in 
King  Edward's  time,  forty  shillings;  now  one  hundred  shillings." 

From  this  record  we  learn  that,  for  some  special  reason,  Tadcaster  did 
not  suffer  in  the  general  ruin  which  the  Conqueror,  in  his  anger,  inflicted 
in  most  places  north  of  the  Humber.  The  rise  in  value  from  forty  shillings 
to  one  hundred  shillings  evidently  marks  a  period  of  increased  prosperity 
for  the  lime  town  by  the  Wharfe. 

However,  might  was  right,  and  the  Percys  appear  to  have  retained  the 
lion's  share— eighty-six  lordships,  equal  to  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred 
statute  acres,  were  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire — and  thus  Tadcaster  became 
one  of  their  most  valuable  properties. 

Here,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  briefly  sketch  out  the  rise  of  this 
important  family.  From  Mainfred  the  Viking  (a  scourge  of  the  seas),  who 
made  plundering  expeditions  along  the  coast  of  Normandy,  before  the  advent 
of  Rollo  in  the  ninth  century,  this  house  rose  to  the  highest  position  of  riches 
and  fame.  No  one  can  fully  understand  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  the 
Percys  who  has  not  seen  Petworth  House  and  the  castles  of  Warkworth, 
Alnwick,  and  Spofforth :  so  thought  the  writer  as  he  last  stood  before  the 
princely  home  of  the  Percys  at  Alnwick. 
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THE  PERCYS. 

BTANDING  before  the  gateway  at  Alnwick,  where  the  effigies  of  silent 
sentinels  look   down   from   the  battlements  as  if  watching  for  the 
foe,   and   every   other  external   object   bespeaks   the  greatness  and 
martial  fame  of  the  members  of  this  heroic  race,  I  found  myself  unconsciously 
repeating  the  inspiring  and  soul-stirring  words  of  that  gallant  soldier,  himself 
a  model  of  chivalry  : 

"  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved 
more  than  with  a  trumpet."* 

Mainfred,  the  first  of  the  Percy  family  mentioned  in  history,  was  a 
Danish  sea-king  of  the  ninth  century,  who  ravaged  Neustria,  and  whose 
son  assumed  the  name  of  De  Percie  from  possessions  of  that  name,  bestowed 
by  Rollo,  the  famous  Viking,  whose  fortunes  he  had  followed.  There  still 
remains  in  Normandy  the  little  village  of  Percy,  ten  centuries  ago  the 
nursing-place  of  a  race  which  was  destined  to  mount  to  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  become  united  in  marriage  with  scions  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  whose  descendants  in  after  times  matched  their  wealth  and 
strength  against  kings  and  princes. 

"  It  was  with  no  common  feeling  of  interest,"  says  a  writer,  "  that  I 
rested  at  the  seed  plot  of  warriors  whose  deeds  conferred  glory  upon  the 
English  nation,  and  became  enshrined  in  immortal  fame."  But  every  vestige 
of  this  pre-Conquest  residence  has  passed  away ;  the  village  is  chiefly  modern, 
and  the  church,  though  full  of  interest,  is  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century.  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies  of  England,"  in  speaking  of  the  Percy 
family,  states  that  "  for  birth  and  valour  it  is  equal  to  any  subject  in 
Christendom." 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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Amongst  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  William  de  Percy, 
who  bore  the  cognomen  of  "  Alsgernon,"  meaning  "  The  Whiskered,"  he 
delighted  in  cultivating  copious  facial  hirsute  adornments,  which  made 
a  great  contrast  to  his  army  of  clean-shaven  adventurers.  He  was  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  Conqueror,  and,  for  his  share  at  the  Hastings  fight, 

obtained  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  manors,  or,  in  the 
parlance  of  that  period,  six- 
teen and  a  half  knight's  fees, 
and  afterwards  received  other 
grants.  He  married  the  Lady 
Emma  de  Port,  or,  as  an  old 
historian  quaintly  puts  it: 
"Having  lieged  her  posses- 
sions, '  he  wedded  hyr  that 
was  verye  heire  to  them,  dis- 
charging of  his  possessions.'  " 
Thus,  having  gained  a  pleni- 
tude of  this  world's  goods,  he 
followed  the  banner  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  in  the  first  Crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  like  a 
host  of  others  whose  bones 
were  left  to  bleach  on  the 
plains  of  Palestine,  he  never 
returned,  ending  his  days  near 
Jerusalem.  But  his  heart, 
according  to  the  custom  of 
the  day  (like  that  of  the  great 


Bruce,  which  lies  under  the 
high  altar  at  Melrose),  was  en- 
closed in  a  casket  and  found  a 
resting-place  at  Whitby 
Abbey.  He  was  the  true  foun- 
der of  the  house,  and  stamped 
the  impress  of  his  name  firmly 
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in  the  soil.  He  had  a  son,  Alan,  whose  son  bore  the  same  name  as  his  grand- 
sire  -William  de  Percie,  a  powerful  baron  who  bore  his  share  in  the  great 
fight  of  the  Standard,  and  died  without  male  issue,  his  large  estates  being 
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inherited  by  his  daughter  Agnes,  who  married  Joceline  de  Louraine,  Lord 
of  Petworth,  only  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Percy.  Thus, 
after  a  reign  of  a  hundred  and  two  years,  the  first  male  line  of  the  Percys 
ended.  This  Jocelyn  was  brother  to  Adeliza,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  and  they 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Lower  Lorraine, 
who  in  turn  were  descendants  of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  celebrated 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  thus  uniting  the  Percys  with  the  sovereigns  of 
the  greatest  power  of  that  age.  To  the  Percy  family  was  now  added  the 
Barony  of  Petworth.  Henry  de  Percie,  son  of  the  above-named  Jocelyn,  by 
his  marriage  with  Isabel,  the  only  daughter  of  Adam  de  Brus,  Lord  of 
Skelton  and  ancestor  of  David  Bruce,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  which 
formed  her  dower,  and  which  he  held  by  a  very  remarkable  obligation  :  this 
was  by  a  very  curious  tenure,  he  being  bound  every  Christmas  Day  to  lead 
the  Lady  of  Skelton  Castle,  in  Cleveland,  from  her  chamber  to  Mass,  and 

after  her  return  to  dine  with 
her,  and  depart  from  the  castle; 
what  became  of  the  husband 
and  the  lady  in  the  mean- 
time, history  does  not  state. 
Richard,  brother  of  the 
above,  was  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  struggle  with 
King  John  for  English  liberty, 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  chosen  to  enforce  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  Magua 
Charta.  For  this  he  was  ex- 
communicated at  the  instance 
of  Innocent  III.  A  Henry  de 
Percy  fought  in  the  great 
Barons'  War,  and  strove  vali- 
antly on  the  king's  side  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes.  This  Earl  gave  £900  for  the  livery  of  his  lands  and  the 
privilege  of  marrying  whom  he  wished.  The  object  of  his  affections  was 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Warrene.* 

*  It  was  a  son  of  this  Earl,  William  de  "\Varrene,  who,  on  being  questioned  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Edward  I.  to  show  by  what  title  he  held  his  broad  lands,  unsheathed  an 
old  rusty  sword,  the  weapon  which  his  ancestors  had  wielded  at  the  Conquest,  and  replied, 
"  Behold,  my  lords,  this  is  my  title  ;  my  ancestors  obtained  these  lands  with  this  good  sword, 
and  by  the  sword  I  shall  defend  it  against  all  comers," 
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A  William  de  Perci  granted  to  Archbishop  Gray  the  right  to  quarry 
stones  in  Thevedale  for  the  building  of  the  Minster,  and  later,  in  1276,  Robert 
de  Percy  granted  to  Archbishop  John  Romanus  free  passage  for  the  carriage 
of  stone  from  quarries  situated  beyond  Tadcaster  to  York. 

Henry,  the  fifth  lord,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  but 
was  amongst  those  English  barons  whose  arms  were  tarnished  at  the  dis- 
graceful battle  of  Bannockburn,  when  the  insults  of  a  generation  were  wiped 
out  by  the  Scots.  Henry,  his  son,  was  another  worthy  scion  of  the  house. 
He  was  present  .at  the  battle  of  Hallidon  Hill,  and  the  great  naval  victory 
of  Sluys,  and  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Dunbar.  At  the  important  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  he  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  English  army. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Alnwick.  In  Beverley  Minster  there  is  a 
beautiful  monument  to  his  wife,  Idonea,  known  as  the  Percy's  shrine. 

The  castle  of  Alnwick  came  into  possession  of  the  Percys  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  title  of  Earl  was  bestowed  in  1377. 
From  this  date  a  series  of  disastrous  circumstances  overshadowed  and  almost 
overwhelmed  the  chiefs  of  this  house.  Henry,  the  first  Earl  and  Lord 
Marshal  of  England,  along  with  old  John  o'  Gaunt,  "time-honoured 
Lancaster,"  was  a  zealous  defender  of  WyclifFe  the  reformer,  and  thus  a 
political  enemy  of  Courtney,  Bishop  of  London,  who  cited  WyclifFe  to  appear 
before  him.* 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  these  episodes,  for  to  narrate,  even  briefly, 
the  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  history  of  this  family,  would  require 

*  The  Earl  Marshal  and  Duke  were  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and,  having  to 
force  their  way  through  the  crowd,  made  no  little  stir.  The  Bishop,  seeing  this,  was  angry, 
and  said  if  he  had  known  what  "maistries"  the  Earl  Marshal  kept,  he  would  have  stopped 
him  from  coming  there.  The  Duke  angrily  replied  that  he  would  keep  such  a  "maistrie  " 
there,  though  he  said  nay.  All  this  was  the  presage  of  the  coming  storm,  for  as  soon  as 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  the  Lord  Percy  requested  him  kindly  to  sit  down, 
'•  for  he  had  many  things  to  answer  for,  and  needed  a  soft  seat."  The  Bishop  took  this  for 
an  insult,  and  retorted  that  WyclifFe  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  there.  The  Duke  supported 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  said  he  should,  whereupon  a  violent  hubbub  took  place  between  the 
two  parties,  which  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  John  o'  Gaunt  threatened  to  pluck  the  Bishop 
out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  Londoners  sided  with  the  Bishop,  and  the 
altercation  increasing  in  warmth,  the  trial  broke  up  amidst  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
next  day's  proceedings  were  most  'riotous.  The  mob  broke  into  the  Duke  of  Gaunt's  palace, 
the  Savoy,  and  the  London  house  of  Lord  Percy,  with  the  intention  of  killing  them,  but 
they  were  fortunately  absent,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  "  one  John  de 
Ipres,"  and  they  were  just  commencing  the  repast,  when  in  rushed  a  breathless  messenger 
announcing  that  "the  Londoners  were  upon  them  ! ''  Up  jumped  the  Duke  and  Percy, 
the  former,  falling  over  a  form,  broke  both  his  shins  for  haste.  Hurrying  to  the  Thames 
they  took  boat,  and  did  not  stay  until  the  river  was  between  them  and  the  rioters. 
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a  goodly  volume.  The  eldest  son  of  the  last-named  Earl  was  the  celebrated 
Harry  Hotspur,  so  named  from  his  frequent '  pricking ' — one  who  was  never 
at  rest,  if  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done.  This  appellation  was  given 
by  the  Scots : — "  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  speed."  His  most 
celebrated  encounters  were  against  Douglas  before  Newcastle,  and  at  Otter- 
burn.  He  was  often  fighting  among  the  Scots,  being  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  and  Governor  of  Berwick ;  and  also  served  at  the  threatened  siege 
of  Calais,  gaining  much  booty  by  his  incursion  into  Picardy.  He  was  also 
in  turn  Chief  Justice  of  Wales  and  Cheshire,  and  Constable  of  the  large 
castles  along  that  western  coast.  At  Humbledon  Hotspur  defeated  the  doughty 
Douglas  and  captured  many  prisoners  of  rank  and  fortune.  Shakespeare 
describes  Hotspur,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  as  "  breathless,  faint,  and 
leaning  on  his  sword." 

After  this  victory  King  Henry,  whom  the  Percys  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  seating  on  the  throne,  distinctly  prohibited  them  from  taking 
ransom  for  the  release  of  their  prisoners.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  Percys 
could  not  brook  the  King's  interference,  and,  considering  themselves  deeply 
injured,  determined  to  dethrone  him.  Douglas  was  offered  his  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  should  assist  them,  and  Owen  Glendower,  of  Wales,  also 
promised  help.  An  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  raised,  and  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Hotspur  they  marched  south  to  Shrewsbury, 
expecting  to  meet  the  Welsh  force,  but  the  broad  river  Severn  lay  between 
them,  and  the  only  bridge  at  Shrewsbury  was  strongly  guarded  by  the  King's 
troops.  Glendower  saw,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  that  he  was  unable  to 
render  Hotspur  any  assistance,  and  it  is  said  that  he  climbed  a  large  tree, 
from  the  branches  of  which  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  battle.  For 
some  time  it  went  in  Hotspur's  favour,  the  arrows  of  his  bowmen  causing 
fearful  carnage  among  the  royal  troops.  "They  fell,"  says  Walsingham, 
"  as  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  after  a  frosty  night,  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
There  was  no  room  for  the  arrows  to  reach  the  ground — every  one  struck  a 
mortal  man."  Percy  upheld  the  renown  and  martial  fame  he  had  won  on 
many  a  battlefield.  Douglas,  his  old  enemy,  but  his  friend  on  that  dreadful 
day,  also  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Side  by  side  the  two  warriors 
fought  their  way  to  the  Royal  Standard.  The  King  was  twice  unhorsed, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  slain  had  not  his  nobles  fought  round 
him  with  the  most  desperate  bravery.  It  appears  Henry  had  knights  dressed 
like  himself  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  of  these,  it  was  said,  Douglas  and  Percy 
killed  three,  but  with  the  shout  which  rent  the  air  proclaiming  the  death  of 
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Hotspur,  the  conflict  and  carnage  soon  ended,  the  Scots'  allies  fled,"and:the 
whole  army  broke  up  in  confusion.  It  is  said  that  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men  of  rank  were  slain  that  day,  while  upwards  of  six  thousand 
soldiers  were  "  heaped  and  pent — rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe,  in  one 
red  burial  blent."  When  the  old  Earl  heard  the  tidings  of  his  son's  defeat 
and  death,  he  fled  to  the  north  almost  heartbroken. 


ALNWICK   CASTLE,   FROM    LION'S   BRIDGE. 


\Dpwdeswell. 


Through  his  failure  to  bring  up  forces,  Shakespeare  makes  Lady  Percy 
thus  reproach  the  Earl : — 

"  'The  time  was,  father,  when  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now, 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  forces;    but  did  long  in  vain.'" 

His  estates  were  confiscated,  but,  some  time  afterwards,  the  King, 
pitying  the  old  man's  loss,  restored  them.  But  the  haughty  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  mainly  owed  his 
crown  to  the  Earl,  so  he  again  rebelled,  joining  the  northern  malcontents, 
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and,  being  captured,  the  old  man's  head,  white  with  years  and  sorrow,  was 
impaled  on  London  Bridge,  and  his  dismembered  limbs  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  four  cities,  far  distant  from  each  other. 

The  house  of  Percy  had  now  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  adversity 
and  sorrow ;  but,  says  one,  "  the  noble  tree,  though  felled  to  the  ground  and 
robbed  of  its  branches  and  stripped  of  its  foliage,  was  not  uprooted,"  for  the 
dark  days  of  adversity  passed,  and  the  house  rose  again. 

Hotspur's  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  while  fleeing  from  his  native 
land,  was  shipwrecked  off  Flamborough,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  King 
at  Windsor.  The  gallant  youth  won  the  favour  of  Henry  V.,  who  restored 
to  him  all  his  ancestral  honours,  and  appointed  him  Constable  of  England. 
This  earl  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  sung  of  in  the  old  ballad  of  "  Chevy 
Chase,"  which  records  that  the  Earl  Percy  was  slain  in  the  fight  by  a 
Scottish  knight : — 

"  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  called, 

Who  with  a  spere  most  bright, 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 

Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight. 

"And  past  the  English  archers  all, 

Without  all  dread  or  feare  ; 
And  through  Earl  Percye's  body  then 
He  thrust  his  hateful  spere. 

"  With  such  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  side 
A  large  cloth  yard,  and  more." 

This  ballad  has  many  historical  discrepancies,  for  he  was  alive  at  a 
later  date,  and  fell  in  the  great  fight  of  St.  Albans.  His  two  sons  also  ended 
their  days  on  the  battlefield.  Henry,  the  third  earl,  was  knighted  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  was  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  Red  Rose.  He  commanded 
the  vanguard  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the  battle  of  Towton  Field,  and  his 
life's  blood,  and  that  of  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Percy,  with  that  of 
thousands  of  other  Englishmen,  stained  that  white  battlefield  of  the  morn- 
ing with  crimson. 

The  next  heir  spent  some  time  in  the  Tower,  and  was  afterwards 
restored  to  the  princely  estates  of  his  father,  but  he,  too,  came  to  a  violent 
end.  An  obnoxious  tax  had  been  levied  on  the  northern  counties,  and  the 
enraged  populace,  supposing  him  to  be  the  promoter,  broke  into  his  house 
at  Topcliffe,  and  murdered  him,  but  not  before  many  of  them  had  felt  the 
temper  of  his  steel. 
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Henry  Algernon,  the  fifth  earl,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
splendid  court  of  the  Eighth  Henry.  His  great  wealth  allowed  him  to 
surpass  all  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  establishment,  where, 
we  are  told,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  were  fed  daily.  He  died 
a  natural  death,  and  lies  buried  in  Beverley  Minster,  near  his  father.  This 
Earl  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Henry  and  Philip  on  the  "  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  for,  the  antiquary  tells  us,  "The  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk  did  appear  with  hats  plumed  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  gar- 
nished with  chains  of  gold,  their  chargers  being  harnessed  with  leather 
housings." 


SPOKKORTH    CASTLE. 
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The  sixth  earl,  also  named  Henry  Algernon,  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  but,  with  the  King  for  a  rival,  the  wonder  is 
that  he  did  not  "lose  his  head  as  well  as  his  heart."  The  inclination  of  the 
amorous  monarch  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  wisely  discontinued  his  suit. 

The  Earl  Percy's  brother  Thomas  was  beheaded  for  the  share  he  took 
in  the  Aske  rebellion,  and  this  so  preyed  upon  the  earl's  mind  that  he  is 
said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  seventh  earl,  a 
xcalous  Romanist,  rebelled  against  Elizabeth,  and  was  executed. 

The  eighth  earl  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  having 
plotted  with  others  to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and,  overwhelmed 
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with  grief  and  sorrow  at  his  long  imprisonment,  shot  himself  with  a  pistol, 
June,  1585.  Henry,  the  ninth  earl,  fought  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
He  was  unjustly  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  which 
he  suffered  incarceration  for  fifteen  years,  besides  paying  a  fine  of  £20,000. 
He  had  free  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  also  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  at  that  time,  and  then  the  prison-house  became  an  academy. 
Algernon,  the  tenth  earl,  lived  through  the  great  Civil  War,  and,  although 
agreeing  with  the  Parliament,  was  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  King. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  royal  children,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  respect. 

Jocelyn,  the  eleventh  and  last  earl,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  earldom 
became  extinct.  Upon  Elizabeth,  his  only  daughter,  devolved  all  the 
ancient  and  princely  possessions  of  that  house.  It  is  said  of  her  that  she 
was  three  times  a  wife  before  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age ;  first,  to  Henry 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle ;  secondly,  to  Thomas  Thynne,  who  was  assassi- 
nated by  men  hired  for  the  purpose  by  Count  von  Konigsmark,  who  had 
designs  of  marrying  the  rich  peeress  himself,  but  on  the  truth  of  the 
diabolical  outrage  being  discovered,  he  fled  the  country ;  thirdly,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  she  was  married  to  Charles  Seymour,  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,* 
who,  with  all  his  pride,  never  forgot  that  his  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  as  such 
treated  her  with  due  respect.  His  only  son,  Algernon,  succeeded  him,  and 
became  possessed  of  more  titles  and  dignities  than  any  subject  in  the  British 
realm,  to  which  was  added,  in  1749,  those  of  Baron  Warkworth  and  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Duke  Algernon  dying  in  1750,  Sir  Hugh  Smythson,  a 
son-in-law,  and  also  lineally  descended  from  a  female  branch  of  the  Percys, 
became  possessed  of  the  earldom,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland 
in  1766,  and,  assuming  the  historic  name  of  Percy,  was  the  founder  of  the 
present  line. 

The  manor  of  Tadcaster,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Percys  since  the 
Conquest,  was  sold  by  Lord  Leconfield  of  Petworth,  with  the  advowson  of 
the  church,  to  Lord  Londesborough,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  Colonel 
Fairfax  of  Bilbrough,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that  to-day  a 
Percy  holds  lands  in  Yorkshire  in  right  of  descent  from  the  Percy  who 
obtained  such  vast  estates  from  the  Conqueror,  over  eight  centuries  ago. 

*  This  duke  lived  in  almost  regal  state,  and  made  known  his  commands  to  his  servants 
by  signs.  His  children  were  never  allowed  to  sit  in  his  presence,  and  when,  as  wras  his 
custom,  he  slept  in  the  afternoon,  two  of  his  daughters  stood  on  either  side  of  the  couch 
during  his  slumbers.  Once,  we  are  told,  the  Lad}'  Charlotte  Seymour,  being  tired,  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  in  consequence  of  that  act  he  bequeathed  her  £20,000  less  than  her  sister. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


ADC  ASTER,  a  name  associated  with  so  many  of  the  great  events  most 
prominent  in  our  national  history  and  the  making  of  England,  cannot 
be  passed  lightly  by.  We  have  endeavoiired  to  depict,  though  dimly, 
the  first  thousand  years  of  its  history ;  Celt,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Dane  all 
successively  held  sway  here.  That  such  a  place  of  importance  would  be 
without  a  stronghold  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose,  and  from  the 
evidences  still  remaining  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  strong  camp 
or  castrum  existed  at  Tadcaster  from  pre-historic  data.  To  the  Romans  it 
was  the  outer  gate  of  York,  and  so  it  was  all  through  the  centuries  down  to 
the  more  peaceful  times ;  doubtless  William  the  Norman  would  strengthen 
the  existing  caer  by  the  ford  on  the  site  of  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  by 
placing  there  a  strong  erection  of  timber.  We  arrive  upon  safer  ground  after 
the  Conquest  era,  when  the  Percy  took  possession  of  his  manor  of  Bolton 
Percy,  Spofforth  and  Tadcaster,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  three  churches 
at  the  above  places  show  in  their  dignity  and  grandeur  the  wealth  and 
position  of  the  founder.  The  Percys  in  chief  settled  at  SpofForth  (where  the 
ruins  of  their  castle-hall  still  remain),  but  also  held  their  court  at  Tadcaster 
in  full  baronial  magnificence. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a  pre-Norman  church  at  Tadcaster,  but  that  one 
existed  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of 
the  fabric  of  St.  Mary  of  Tadcaster  is  a  few  years  after  William  Percy's 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Salley,  1147-8,  the  reference  to  it  being  on  the 
second  foundation  of  that  ill-starred  monastery  by  Matilda  Percy,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  original  founder.  The  first  founda- 
tion of  Salley  had  been  witnessed  by  the  most  potent  and  influential  men  in 
the  Ainsty,  but  the  second  one,  made  to  retrieve  disaster,  was  a  much  more 
magnificent  affair,  and  probably  took  place  at  Tadcaster.  Hither  came  the 
abbot  and  a  train  of  followers,  Nicholas  Parson  of  Tadcaster  approving  it 
under  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Sir  William  Vavasour  and  of  all  the  Court. 
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Apart  from  the  above  witnesses,  were  Bernard  de  Rieval,  Gasfrid  de  New- 
minster,  abbots  ;  Galfrid  de  Perci,  Manger  de  Gisburne,  parsons  ;  William 
Vavasour,  Robert  and  Manger  (his  sons),  Richard  Vavasour,  Nigel  de 
Plnmpton,  and  Gilbert,  seneschal  to  Matilda  Percy,  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
In  the  presence  of  that  noble  gathering,  the  pious  Countess,  for  the  soul  weal 
of  William,  Earl  of  Warwick,  formerly  her  husband,  of  William  de  Percy, 
and  Adaline  de  Tnnbrige,  her  father  and  mother,  of  Alan  Percy,  her 
brother,  and  Agnes,  her  sister,  gave  to  the  depressed  monks  the  Church  of 
Tadcaster,  whose  temporal  wealth  should  aid  their  scanty  revenue  beyond 
the  chance  of  such  starvation  as  they  had  endured,  bnt  on  such  meagre  fare 
could  no  longer  exist. 

The  gathering  of  all  the  Vavasours  to  aid  in  this  great  function,  and  their 
advice  on  the  transfer,  which  is  specially  mentioned,  and  of  the  whole  court, 
clearly  shew  the  great  state  and  princely  splendour  of  the  Percys,  and 
is  likewise  another  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Vavasours,  and  the 
chieftainship  once  involved  in  the  word  "Tad."  We  obtain  further  proof 
of  this  theory,  for  in  1290,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Tadcaster  held 
the  tithe  of  hay  in  Eselwood,  with  the  tithe  meadow  of  Sir  William  le 
Vavasour,  in  his  meadow  at  Tadcaster,  and  how  much  earlier  we  cannot 
say.  This  is  of  due  importance  in  that  Sir  William  is  designated  le 
Vavasour — the  petty  baron — acknowledged  to  be  such  without  rival. 

The  gift  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the 
transfer  seems  not  to  have  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  the  opposition 
to  have  not  died  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  first  we  hear  of  it  is 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  morals  of  the  vicar,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  and  un- 
compromising slander.  On  the  23rd  October,  1218,  "  a  mandate  was  issued  to 
the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  the  Prior  of  Marton  in  Galtres  and  Master  John 
Romamis,  Canon  of  York,  to  take  proceedings  on  the  showing  of  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Salley,  against  Robert  de  Lelleia,  clerk,  of  the  diocese  of  York, 
who  has  had  three  wives  and  has  publicly  pleaded  cases  of  bloodshedding  in 
the  secular  courts,  taking  no  notice  of  church  censures,  presuming,  unlaw- 
fully, to  hold  the  church  of  Tadcaster  and  many  others,  with  the  cure  of 
souls."  The  pope  had  already  ordered  them  to  examine  and  report  in  the 
case,  but  his  letters  having  been  stolen  (this  is  pregnant  with  hidden  meaning) 
nothing  had  been  done.  Poor  old  Parson  Robert ! — the  monks  made  him  out 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  sacred  calling  and  a  disgrace  to  the  church, 
with  his  three  merry  wives  and  his  police  court  scandal.  The  monks  did 
not,  however,  always  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  truth  ;  in  our  opinion 
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Parson  Robert  was  not,  by  any  means,  so  unutterably  bad  as  he  has  been 
painted,  and,  from  this  sidelight  in  history,  we  learn  the  monks  of  Salley 
were  not  in  great  favour  at  Tadcaster,  and  might  be  flaunted  by  a  man 
sufficiently  hardy  to  make  three  matrimonial  adventures ;  but  the  mandate 
could  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  On  the  i6th  April,  1239,  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Salley,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  were  aiithorised  by  the  pope  to  enter 
into  possession  of,  and  hold  to  their  own  uses,  the  church  of  Tadcaster,  of 
which  the  right  of 
patronage  had  been 
granted  to  them  by 
Matilda,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Percy,  pat- 
rons of  the  same : 
the  induct  to  take 
effect  on  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the 
rector,  a  vicar's  por- 
tion being  reserved 
enough  to  support 
all  charges  of  the 
bishop,  archdeacon, 
and  their  officials. 

It  is  not  un- 
likely that  Robert 
de  L,elay ,  the  parson, 
held  the  convent*  at 
defiance  until  this 

time,  or,  probably,  his  death.  Torre  has  not  recorded  a  vicar  presented  by 
Salley,  or  any  other  patron,  before  the  induction  of  Roger  de  Saxton,  pre- 
sented by  the  abbot  and  convent  on  the  28th  May,  1290.  The  vicar  of 
Leathley  first  in  Torre's  list  is  Robert  de  Lelay,  his  induction  not  being  dated, 

*  There  is  some  room  for  believiug  that  the  Lelays  did  not  dwell — and  certainly  not 
entirely — at  Leathley.  At  an  early  period,  Robert  de  Lelay  and  Hawise  de  Milton  each  gave 
land  in  Stutton  to  Helaugh,  and  at  that  time  Robert  '  was  wont  to  dwell '  at  a  mansion  in 
Haggandeby,  near  to  which  was  a  pool  with  a  bank  ten  feet  high,  Hawise  lived  in  a  toft 
somewhere  adjacent.  Haggaudeby  was  in  the  territonnn  or  'fields'  of  Tadcaster,  and  for 
residential  purposes  would  be  an  exceedingly  pretty  spot,  for  it  had  an  ample  surrounding 
of  woods,  and  about  it  a  wealth  of  luxuriant  pasture  which  the  canons  of  Helaugh  made 
their  own  and  cherished  as  a  very  valuable  domain.  At  the  dissolution  of  their  house  they 
had  a  pasture  in  Hagneby  of  80  acres  called  '  calf  close,'  and  near  to  it  a  close  called  Suyna- 
garth  of  20  acres. 


[f.  Dean. 
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who  was  presented  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Nostell — Augustinian  canons. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  trouble  over  this  parson  and  his  wives  may  have 
been,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  much  of  Yorkshire  history,  to  find  that  the 
Augustinian  canons  were  held  in  preference  over  the  Cistercian  monks. 

The  ecclesiastical  magnificence  of  the  district  around  York  is  finely 
displayed  by  the  details  and  proportions  of  the  church  of  Tadcaster ;  like  that 
of  Sherburn,  it  is  a  distinguishing  specimen  of  earlier  days,  solid  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  dignified,  romantic,  and  beautiful.  The  leading  parish 
churches  have  presented,  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  fabrics  upon  which 
succeeding  architects  could  safely  and  worthily  commence  the  work  of 
restoration  and  renovation.  As  at  Sherburn,  so  at  Tadcaster  the  work  of 
these  restorers  is  externally  everywhere  visible.  In  its  main  features 
Tadcaster  is  Early  English,  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period 
which  shows  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  church  architecture.  For  its  restora- 
tion— see  the  windows  of  the  tower — we  must  look  beyond  the  year  1318, 
when  the  Scots  destroyed  the  church,  and  for  its  final  renovation  we  must 
pass  over  yet  another  century,  beyond  the  touches  of  the  decorated  period  to 
that  when  the  perpendicular  style  was  developed,  and  the  exterior  features 
of  the  church  reduced  to  their  final  shape.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  when 
this  last  work  was  undertaken,  the  hand  of  ability  was  employed  in  its 
direction.  The  beauty  of  the  exterior  features  is  apparent  to  the  least 
cultured,  with  its  battlements  and  tower,  and  gargoyles  in  shape  of  some 
monster  fiend,  huge  buttress,  canopied  niches,  of  pinnacles  and  finials  with 
their  shooting  buds  of  promise,  symbolizing  (says  one)  a  congregation  of 
penitents  at  the  foot  of  Mercy. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  a  striking  example  of  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  which  the  perpendicular  order  can  be  wrought.  As  it  now  stands  we 
probably  owe  the  church  to  the  Abbot  of  Salley  as  patron,  but  the  design 
and  execution  to  the  York  masons.  According  to  Pope  Nicholas'  taxation, 
1292,  the  church  of  Tadcaster  was  valued  at  ^36  135.  4d.  ;  the  other  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  monastery  amounting  to  ^54  ics.  od.*  So  we  find 

*  The  inventory  of  Kin^  Henry's  Commissioners,  taken  in  1525,  adds  much  to  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  state  of  Tadcaster  Church  at  the  close  of  the  Romish  period.  The  amount 
runs  thus  : —  TADCASTKK  VICAKAGK— GII.KS  SCOTT,  Incumbent. 

The  rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Monastery  of  Salley.     The  vicarage  is  worth  in — 

Site  of  the  vicarage,  with  hay  tithe  in  ordinary  years  -         26     4 

Tithe  of  wool,  line,  and  hemp  •  -  36    8 

Little  pigs,  fowls,  and  hens         -  .  •;'     16  10 

Oblations  for  marriages,  purifications  of  women,  and  funerals   -  •  27     2 

Private  tithes,  lenten  .  .  58     i 
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Tadcaster  church  worth  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  monastic  revenue, 
and  by  comparison  it  was  among  the  rich  benefices  of  Yorkshire.  As 
already  suggested,  its  structural  dignity  has  from  the  beginning  been  parcel 
of  its  temporal  worth.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  its  zenith  was 
reached  while  the  Percys  were  resident  in  the  town. 

Referring  to  the  taxation,  the  Church  of  Bolton  Percy,  another  residence, 
was  worth  ^40  yearly,  while  that  of  Spofforth,  the  prime  seat  of  residence, 
was  ;£8o,  that  of  Dyghton  £20.  Each  of  these  churches  suffered  during  the 
Scottish  raid,  the  value  of  Tadcaster  falling  to  ^23  6s.  8d.,  Spofforth  to  £60. 
and  Dyghton  to  £10.  At  that  time  each  of  the  three  towns  represented  a 
very  high  degree  of  agricultural  development.  In  its  relative  value,  Tad- 
caster  possessed  an  enormously  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  titheable 
prosperity  than  the  district  enjoyed  generally.  Spofforth,  however, 
approached  near  it.  Bolton  Percy  was  also  prominent,  but  below  both,  for 


Reprisals  in — 

Money  yearly  paid  to  our  Lord,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  synodals,  45. ;  to  the 

Archdeacon  of  York  for  procurations,  75.  6d.  -         n     6 

The  clear  value         -  847 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  •         T7    5i 

In  addition  to  the  vicarage  there  were  three  reputably  wealthy  chantries  in  the  church. 
CHANTRY  OK  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST — ROBERT  SMYTHE,  Incumbent. 

The  chantry  is  worth  in  lands  and  tenements  in  Oxton,  365.  to  wit,  for  one 
messuage  with  22  acres  of  land  and  a  messuage  with  8  acres   of  land 
there,  143. ;  for  two  cottages  with  orchard,  IDS.  ;  in  all,  6os. 
In  Tadcaster,  55.  for  one  garden,  and  6  acres  of  arable  land,  55.  ;  in  all,  los. 

Sum  of  the  value  clear  yearly   -  -        70    o 

The  tenth  part  thereof        -  70 

CHANTRY  OF  ST.  KATHERINE — WII^UAM  SANDALI,,  Incumbent. 
The  chantry  is  worth  in  rents  and  in  ferms  of  one  messuage  with  certain  lands 
in  Ulleskelf,    575.  8d. ;    a   cottage   in   Tadcaster  with   two  acres  and  a 
half  of  arable  land,  6s.  8d. ;  5  cottages  with  5  orchards  worth  yearly, 
133.  4d. ;  in  all  -  -3174 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  17    9 

CHANTRY  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS— JOHN  HURWORTH,  Incumbent. 
The  chantry  is  worth  in  rents  of  a  tenement  called  Le  George,  533.  4d. ;  of  a 
tenement  called  Le  Crane,  133.  4d. ;  and  5  cottages  apart  from  the  land, 
303. ;  in  all,  lying  in  Tadcaster  aforesaid,  yearly    -  -4168 

Reprises  in — 

Repayment  of  rent,  viz.,  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  2s. ;  to  the  Abbot  of 
Salley,  i8d.  ;  to  the  parish  church  of  Tadcaster,  45.  Sd.  ;  .  .  .  4d.,  Herre- 
field  for  the  foot  of  one  le  post,  4d.  ;  in  all  yearly,  95.  2d.  ;  having 
anciently  distributed  on  the  day  of  the  dist.  of  the  founder  of  the  chantry 
for  ever,  I3d.  ;  sum,  IDS.  3d.  10  3 

Clear  yearly  value    -  .£465 

Tenth  part  thereof         ...  87! 
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there  was  not  residing  in  that  place  a  single  inhabitant  save  those  living  by 
agriculture. 

Tadcaster  is  taxed  at  £43  6s.  8d.,  but  fortunately  it  has  a  commercial  existence — 
largely  in  its  brewhouses  and  corn  mills,  it  must  be  observed — and  from  this  return  we 
are  able  to  give  the  earliest  published  commercial  directory  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
jurors,  whose  names  are  worth  publishing,  John  Pollard,  William  Calle,  William 
Winter,  Hugh,  son  of  Simon,  Thomas  Person,  William  de  L/edes,  William,  son  of 
Thomas  ofStutton,  Richard,  son  of  William  of  the  same,  Hugh,  sou  of  William  of 
Heselwode,  Henry  Grayne  of  the  same,  Adam,  son  oflvoof  Oxton,  and  William  Chapman 
— declare  that  the  nona  of  garbs,  fleeces,  and  lambs  is  not  worth  more  than  ^"33  35.  4d. ; 
the  emolument  of  the  church  is  in  the  rent  of  a  tenement,  405. ;  in  the  tithe  of  the 
mill,  305. ;  the  tithe  of  hay,  6os. ;  oblations,  principally  mortuaries,  L/ent  tithes,  and 
other  small  tithes, £6  133.  4d.  Then  we  have  the  list  of  the  tradesmen  and  their  capital  : 

Symon  Hardicors.  trades  with  5  marks,  of  which  the  fifteenth  is  -  -     4    5i 

Thomas  de  Brandesby,  for  his  fifteenth    -  jo 

Thomas  del  Brewhous       ,,  ,,  8 

William  Fourner  ,,  ,,  8 

Benedict  de  Grymeston      ,,  ,,  20 

Richard  del  Brewhous       ,,  ,,  4 

Nicholas  de  Erdeslowe     ,,  ,,  4 

William,  son  of  the  Smith  „  6 

William  le  Carter  ,,  •  3 

Thomas  le  Chapman  de  Sutton       ,,  3 

Robert,  son  of  Ralph  ,,  -  3 

Robert  de  Hessay,  of  Heselwod    .,  •  3 

William  le  Chapman,  of  Oxton    ,,  -  3 

And  to  give  this  statement  due  finish,  we  have  the  declaration  on  oath  that  there  are 
no  others  within  this  parish  saving  those  living  by  agriculture. 

In  the  return  of  the  Nona  taxation,  made  about  1332,  Tadcaster  shows 
signs  of  retrogression,  and  had  evidently  experienced  some  vicissitudes 
since  the  Scots  attempted  to  burn  it.  One  item  appealed  to  us  as  a  curious 
old-time  event,  speaking  of  processions  and  banners,  and  a  hilarious,  joyful 
congregation.  On  the  a6th  August,  1414,  license  was  granted  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Salley  to  have  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  Tadcaster 
translated  from  the  a8th  August,  whereon  the  said  feast  was  holden,  to  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of  the  Declaration  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  then 
to  be  solemnly  celebrated  every  year,  because  of  the  harvest  time,  in  which 
it  happened  before.  There  is  a  very  pleasing  and  rustic  feature  in  the 
account  of  that  change.  Harvest  time  to  the  men  of  Tadcaster  was  of  great 
importance,  for  the  land  was  more  arable  than  pastoral.  Among  the  tithes 
of  more  than  a  century  previous,  we  find  enumerated  "  potherbs,"  onyons, 
cheese,  bees,  and  honey,  and  the  oblations  of  mercenaries,  merchants, 
ctipers,  and  lime-burners,  also  of  malt-makers,  carpenters,  and  stone  diggers. 
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In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Normanvilles,  a  family  of 
good  standing,  were  resident  in  the  town.  Ivan  de  Normanville,  in  1303,  and 
Isabella  de  Normanville,  in  1320,  were  benefactors  of  that  very  exclusive 

establishment,  the 
Nunnery  of  Apple- 
ton,  wherein  Mar- 
gery de  Normanville 
was  at  length  laid  to 
rest.  By  Will  dated 
and  November, 
1408,  John  Nor- 
man vy  11,  senior, 
wishes  to  be  buried 
in  the  Church  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  at 
Tadcaster,  against 
the  sepulchre  of 

Bryan  Norman vyll,  his  father.  From 
such  little  glimpses  as  these,  the  past 
relives ;  the  graveyards  are  no  longer 
mere  receptacles  for  the  dead,  but  are 
the  homes  of  men,  resting  through  the 
centuries  from  their  labours,  and  still 
mutely  capable  of  pointing  us  to  the  work  they  have  done. 

The  Barkers  or  Barcars  of  old  time  were  settled  in  Tadcaster  in  the 
early  Norman  era.  William  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  the  representative  of  a 
trading  family — originally  tanners,  no  doubt — was  himself  a  man  of  impor- 
tance and  of  wealth,  not  diminished  by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  perhaps  a 
daughter,  but  certainly  one  of  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  de  Herdeslaw,  of  a 
family  of  territorial  property,  apparently  gained  by  Robert  de  Herdeslawe, 
a  citizen  of  York  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Agnes  was  the  wife  of  William 
Barker  before  1380;  so  it  will  have  been  at  the  close  of  a  fairly  long  life 
that  they  founded  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Tadcaster.  This  same 
William  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  about  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1403,  by  Will 
bequeathed  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  of 
York,  the  carriage  by  water  of  one  shipfnl  of  stone. 

On  the  ist  January,  1399,  a  chantry  was  ordained  in  this  church  founded 
by  William  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  for  one  chaplain  to 

M—  I 


HO^Y   WATER   STOUP   OR   PISCINA, 

BEARING   THE   ARMS   OF  THE 
NEVIU.ES,    PERCYS,   AND  WARRENS. 
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celebrate  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  built  in  his  chapel  within  the  same 
church  for  whose  sustentation  they  obtained  the  King's  license,  December 
22nd,  1395,  to  amortize  seven  messuages,  fifteen  acres  of  land,  five  acres  of 
meadow,  and  twenty  shillings  rent  in  Tadcaster,  which  they  settled  upon 
the  chaplain  and  his  successors  to  celebrate  divine  services  for  their  good 


TADCASTER 


estate  while  they  lived,  and  for  their  souls'  welfare  at  their  death.  William 
Barker  was  buried  in  his  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  1403,  and  the  grave 
closed  over  a  man  who  has  not  been  forgotten,  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line 
of  men  equally  worthy.  One  John  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  made  his  Will  jth 
November,  1680,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  being  Francis  Saintor. 
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During  the  controversy,  waged  some  three  years  ago  in  the  Yorkshire 
Weekly  Post,  re  the  meaning  of  the  place-name  Tadcaster,  the  writer  told 
W.  Wheater,  one  of  the  controversialists,  of  the  existence  of  this  Saintor  or 
Senter  Lane,  and  also  of  the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  deep 
trench,  probably  of  Roman  construction.  The  name  of  Saintor  or  Senter 
was  freely  nsed  in  the  correspondence,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was 
supposed  to  mean  a  girdle — ceinture  ;  doubtless,  the  name  of  the  lane 
originated  with  the  Saintors,  a  Tadcaster  family. 

A  later  account  of  the  chantries  at  Tadcaster,  given  b}'  Stevens,  is  too 
important  to  be  neglected.  Among  other  things,  it  accounts  for  the  chapel 
on  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster,  and,  as  it  was  the  work  of  a  Vavasour,  its  meaning 
must  not  be  too  lightly  accepted. 

THE  CHAUNTRY  OK  ST.  NICHOLAS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  TADCASTER. 

JOHN  HEWORTHR,  Incumbent. 

Founded  by  William  Barker  and  Agnes,  his  wief  (and  now  of  the  King's  found- 
acion,  by  reason  of  the  purchase  of  the  late  Erie  of  Northumberland),  dated 
the  5th  of  Januarii,  1398,  2Oth  Ric.  II.,  to  pray,  etc.  at  the  aulter  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  said  church,  and  a  yerely  obyte  in  the  said  church,  and  to 
pay  to  the  priest  and  others  I2d.  and  to  be  present  at  devyue  service  in  the 
Quyer.  It  had  lands  in  the  said  towne  to  the  yerely  value  of  j£vi  xvis.  viiid. 

Valet  mine  de  Claro  -  -        ^5  175.  ijd 

THE  CHAUNTRY  OF  ST.  KATERINE,  IN  THE  SAID  CHURCH. 

RAPE  CHAPMAN,  Incumbent. 

Founded  by  John  Twyvell,  4  :  Januarii,  17  :  Edw.  TV.,  to  pray  for  the  soules  of 
the  founder  and  Monde)',  his  wief,  at  the  aulter  of  St.  Kateriue. 

Valet  de  Claro        -  -        £5  145.  5£d. 

THE  CHAUNTRY  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST,  IN  THE  SAID  CHURCH. 

JOHN  SMYTH,  Incumbent. 

William  Vavasour,  of  Badsworth,  aud  William  Cleveland,  some  tyme  vicar  of 
Tadcaster,  dated  2  June  :  20  Hen.  VII.,  to  pray,  etc.  at  the  aulter  of  St  John 
Baptist,  in  the  said  church,  4  days  in  the  week,  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  in  the  Quyer;  and  in  the  chappell  at  Tadcaster,  Town's  End,  a 
quarter  of  a  myle  from  the  church,  and  a  great  water  between  the  said  church 
and  chappell,  so  that  when  there  happeneth  a  flood  (or  cresit)  of  water 
the  people  cannot  come  to  the  Parish  Church,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday,  if  there  be  not  Festivall  or  else  to  sing  in  the  Quyer,  as  aforesaid. 

Valet  de  Claro  -        £4    33.     6d. 

One  messuage,  in  the  holding  of  Wm.  Hyll,  with  a  barn  and  a  garth,  lying  within 
the  fildes  of  Oxton,  and  payable  to  the  King's  Majestic  for  a  tenth,  to  Sir  W.  Fairfax, 
to  the  city  of  York,  to  Spoffbrd  for  suite  of  court,  and  Tadcaster  for  lyke  suite.  There 
is  a  vicar  which  serves  the  cure  himself,  without  assistance  of  any  other  priest  Robert 
Smythe,  of  the  age  of  50  years,  not  learned  but  diseased  with  the  gout,  hath  none  other 
living  than  the  profits  of  the  said  chantry. 

There  is  a  chapel  in  the  said  parish  (St.  Katryne)  co%~ered  with  stone,  which,  in 
time  past,  hath  been  an  hermitage,  wherein  a  pore,  impotent  man,  sometime  hermit 
thereof  doth  dwell,  not  able  to  pay  the  rent,  which  chapel  with  the  appurtenance  is 
worth  to  be  let  by  year  as  appeareth  by  the  rental  v.  y's,  vii-  y. 
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The  record  does  not  state  where  this  hermitage  was  situated,  but  we 
imagine  the  abode  of  the  hermit  stood  in  solitude  and  peace  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  in  the  fields  of  Oxton. 

Just  beyond,  and  around  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  or  '  Tadcaster  Town 
End,'  much  interesting  old  property  still  exists ;  one  antique  cottage,  prob- 
ably dating  from  Tudor  times,  is  known  as  the  '  Priest's  House.'  It  was  in 
the  cellar  of  this  hoiise,  and  embedded  in  earth  of  the  floor,  that  a  piscina, 
finely  sculptured  on  three  sides  with  arms  of  the  Nevilles,  Percys,  and 
Warrens,  was  discovered.*. 

The  mills  (there  were  three  water-mills  in  the  Thirteenth  Century)  have 
for  many  centuries  been  a  leading  feature  in  the  trade  of  Tadcaster.  They 
were  a  source  of  goodly  income  and  were  held  by  the  early  lords  with  a 
tenacious  grip.  When  the  monasteries,  patronised  by  the  Percys,  were  on 
the  look  out  for  something  to  yield  a  good  revenue,  they  viewed  the  great 
Soke  Mills  with  a  greedy  eye.  Henry  de  Percy,  for  the  weal  of  his  own  soul 
and  that  of  his  wife,  Helen,  gave  to  Helaugh  two  markst  yearly  out  of  the 
rent  of  the  mill  of  Tadcaster.  A  moiety  at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  another  moiety  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  "  each  to  be 
paid  by  the  hands  of  my  bailiffs,"  so  that  none  should  have  a  right  to  inter- 
vene under  any  pretext.  The  presentation  of  this  Thirteenth  Century  charter, 
had  been  deemed  worthy  of  great  celebration  and  eclat  in  Tadcaster,  for  the 
witnesses  were  the  cream  of  local  magnates ;  Nigel  de  Plumpton,  Nigel  of 
Deighton,  Robert  de  Brus,  of  Thorparch  (presumably  the  ancestor  of  the 
King  of  Scotland),  Richard  de  Normanville,  and  many  others.  The  two 
marks  of  that  day  were  equal  to  ^40  of  present  money,  from  which  we  may 
surely  judge  the  value  of  Tadcaster  mills  in  olden  time. 

*  See  illustration,  page  33.  t  A  mark  equal  to  one  pound  sterling. 
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HE  erection  of  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster  (half  the  width  only  as  it  exists 
to-day),  doubtless  the  second  structure,  for  we  should  imagine  there 
was  a  rude  timber  bridge  dating  from  early  Norman  times,  if  not 
beyond  that  period,  can  be  approximately  dated  about  1235-45.  That  date 
is  warranted  by  the  cartulary  of  Helaugh,  which  in  one  instance  makes  a 
penalty  of  two  shillings  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  for  a  tenement  in 
Smaws,  to  be  paid  to  the  fabric  of  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster.  In  another 
instance,  of  a  little  earlier  period,  the  penalty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fabric 
of  the  church  of  Helaugh.  So  we  may  rightly  assume  that  the  building 
of  the  bridge  followed  shortly  after  Helaugh  Priory  had  been  completed. 
The  cartulary  gives  sufficient  evidence  for  this  assumption. 

In  the  little  hamlet  of  Smaws — in  one  instance  '  Smahuses,'  in  several 
others  the  town  of  '  Smaws ' — the  craftsmen  who  directed  the  building 
of  the  monastic  edifices  have  been  located.  So  well  did  they  thrive  in  their 
occupation,  that  they  appear  to  have  become  property  owners.  Richard  the 
Mason,  doubtless  the  progenitor  of  a  host  of  other  Masons,  realised  for 
himself  a  half-acre  in  Spikmay-croft,*  and  in  the  end  gave  it  to  the  Canons 
in  free  use  and  perpetual  alms.  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Hugh  the  Mason — she 
is  described  as  '  femina,'  but  in  charity  we  translate  this  as  '  wife ' — also  gave 
to  the  Convent  her  half-acre  in  Spikmay-croft,  in  the  territory  of  Smaws;  and 
so  by  diligent  '  gathering '  of  what  had  value,  the  Canons  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  township,  including  the  messuage  given  to  them  by  Oliver  de 
Brincle,  to  wit,  that  which  Oliver  purchased  of  Henry,  son  of  John  de  Percy, 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  latter  gift  being  Jordan  de  Saucta  Maria,  the 
founder  of  the  Priory.  Robert,  the  brother  of  Richard  the  cemeutarian,  is  also 
upon  the  scene  in  these  Smaws  transactions,  and  so  is  Thomas  Mariscall, 

*  Spikemay  (or  Spikemary,  extended)  was  a  Middle-age  atid  a  most  interesting  name 
for  the  sweet-smelling  Rosemary,  after  which  shrub  the  lane  from  the  old  ford  to  the  Roman 
road  in  Tadcaster  is  still  named.  Both  branches  and  blossoms  are  spike-like. 
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whose  name  implies  that  he  did  the  smith's  work,  and  he  likewise  so  throve 
that  the  name  of  Mariscall  was  a  power  in  Tadcaster  centuries  later.  Alan,  the 
csementarius  (a  stone  cutter),  is  also  recorded,  so  that  in  fact  we  have  a 
body  of  master  craftsmen  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  which  doubtless  they  found  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge 
of  Tadcaster,  when  the  Canons  of  Helaugh  began  to  find  their  services  super- 
fluous. And  a  right  strong,  well-finished  structure  have  these  masons 
handed  down  to  our  time ;  every  stone  properly  dressed,  squared,  pointed, 
evenly  balanced  and  adjusted,  so  that  it  has  withstood  the  shock  of  battle  and 
the  onrush  of  water  for  many  generations !  Yet  the  measurements  adopted 
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by  the  masons  had  been  prompted  more  by  the  mind  than  the  use  of  the 
measuring  rod.  Standing  beneath  the  arches,  we  are  struck  by  its  appear- 
ance of  stability  and  the  effective  simplicity  and  general  form  of  the  work. 
Leland,  in  speaking  of  this  bridge,  says  it  contained  '  eight  fair  arches  of  stone, 
strengthened  by  solid  rounded  buttresses  to  stay  the  great  pressure  of  water 
at  flood  time.'  We  fully  endorse  Iceland's  remarks.  Fair  and  stately,  and, 
what  is  of  great  interest,  each  mason  has  left  his  '  mark  '  upon  his  work, 
where  it  still  remains  to  be  seen.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones  in  the 
structure  bear  a  signature  ;  there  are  hundreds.  Could  we  but  read  them, 
a  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  on  to  the  builders  of  this  bridge. 
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Alan  the  Mason  was  a  tenant  of  Annabel,  daughter  of  Peter  de 
Ardyngton,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  nunnery  at  that  place ;  and  so  his 
daughter  may  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  erection  of  at  least  some  parts  of 
the  nunnery.  So  we  find  the  cartulary  of  the  Canon  of  Helaugh  has  not 
uselessly  lain  unread  these  long  centuries.  It  contains  many  side-lights  that 
can  yet  illuminate  the  darker  spots  of  the  history  of  Wharfedale.  The  bridge 
was  altered  to  its  present  width  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  his  perambulation  of  Yorkshire  about  1540,  Leland  visited  Tadcaster, 
and  for  his  interesting  account  we  owe  him  full  recognition.  He  tells  that 
"Tadcaster  standeth  a  mile  from  Watling  Street  that  tendeth  more  towards 
Cairlyel  and  crosseth  over  Wherf  at  a  place  called  St.  Helens  ford.  Tad- 
caster  standeth  on  the  higher  ripe  of  Wharf e  river,  and  is  a  good  thoroughfare. 
The  bridge  over  Wharfe  hath  eight  fair  arches  of  stone.  Some  say  that  it 
was  last  made  of  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Tadcaster.  A  mighty 
great  hill,  dykes  and  garth  of  this  castle  on  Wharfe,  be  yet  seen,  a  little  above 
the  bridge.  It  seemeth  by  the  plot,  that  it  was  a  right  stately  thing."  Well 
done,  John  !  When  the  bridge  was  '  last  made,'  it  was  built  out  of  the 
castle,  and  this  we  find  was  the  story  in  1540.  Now,  we  may  ask :  When 
was  it  '  first  made '  ? — and  out  of  that  inquiry  comes  another  :  WThen  was  the 
castle  demolished,  and  'the  mighty  great  hill '  relieved  of  the  burden  for  which 
it  was  never  intended  ?  That  '  mighty  great  hill,'  with  dykes  and  garth,  but 
no  masonry  of  moment  now  to  be  seen,  has  a  very  striking  likeness  to  an 
artificial  mound,  such  as  the  Celts  threw  up  here  and  there  and  secured 
with  a  moat  and  stockade.  We  doubt  if  ever  human  eye  saw  that  'castle' 
worked  out  in  hard,  palpable  stone  and  lime.  The  site  of  Castle  Hill  marks 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  period ;  the  mounds,  a  few  yards  to  the  north-west 
and  separated  by  the  site  of  the  old  town  moat  from  the  former,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  prehistoric  date.  However,  we  know  the  bridge  'hath  eight 
fair  arches  of  stone,'  according  to  reliable  John  Leland.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  appreciable  damage  was  done  to  the  structure  in  the  fight  that  waged 
about  it  in  1642  ;  the  guns  of  that  day  would  have  little  effect  upon  such 
masonry.  Doubtless  neither  party  had  any  motive  for  damaging  the  bridge  ; 
certainly  not  the  Royalists,  for  doing  so  would  only  have  hindered  their 
passage  over  the  river.  All  the  same  the  fight  was  fiercely  waged  about 
this  structure. 

The  bridge  described  by  Leland  was  narrow,  and  not  intended  for 
the  carriage, of  heavy,  cumbersome  wagons  loaded  with  stone  conveyed 
hither  from  the  magnesian  quarries  at  Thevesdale  for  the  building  of 
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York  Minster,  whence  the  greater  need  for  its  widening  later  when  road 
transit  was  found  to  be  speediest.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  only  a  rude  wooden  structure,  totally  unfitted  for  the  passage 
of  heavy  loads,  hence  the  labour  and  cost  of  shipment  by  water  from  Tad- 
caster  to  York. 

Further,  the  roads  of  that  period  were  in  a  wretched  state  of  repair, 
and  the  old  Roman  way  had  become  untraceable  through  centuries  of  neglect. 
Anyway,  the  stone  was  carted  or  brought  on  sleds  to  Tadcaster  and  from 
thence  transported  on  barges  down  the  river  Wharfe  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ouse,  and  from  there  towed  up  the  stream  to  York. 

The  famous  limestone  quarries  at  Jackdaw  Crag,  known  for  many  ages, 

furnished  the 
lime  that  the 
Romans  used. 
In  1333,  when 
Edward  III. 
had  been  visit- 
ing this  dis- 
trict, he  was 
at  Aberford  on 
the  3oth  March, 
when  he  had 
quite  a  press  of 
business  touch- 
ing events  on 
the  Scottish 
border  —  and 
left  for  Scot- 
land. While 
at  Newcastle, 
22nd  April,  he 

ordered  the  bailiffs  of  Tadcaster  to  send  by  the  River  Wharfe  to  Newcastle, 

stones  from  the  quarries  for  the  military  engines. 

"  l;or  the  carriage  of  izo of  stone  from  the  quarry  at  Thievesdale  unto  the 

water  of  Tadcaster,  by  Robert  Hardy,  by 4(1,  and  by  carriage  of  the  same  ship 

from  Tadcaster  to  York  by  John  Blackburn,  at  6d.  each  tuntygyht." 

In  the  Monasticoii  Anglicanum  there  is  a  grant  from  Robert  le  Vavasour, 
giving,  granting,  and  confirming  for  a  pure  and  perpetual  alms  to  God  and 
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the  blessed  Peter,  and  to  the  Church  of  York,  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and 
the  souls  of  his  wife  Julian  and  his  ancestors,  "  a  full  and  free  passage 
through  the  ancient  and  customary  paths  and  ways,  without  any  impedi- 
ment and  contradiction  in  going  and  returning  along  Thevesdale,  which  is 
my  own  free  tenure,  for  what  shall  have  occasion  to  rebuild  or  enlarge  the 
said  church." 

After  the  disastrous  fire,  caused  by  Jonathan  Martin,  February  ist, 
1829,  one  °f  the  first  to  tender  assistance  towards  the  restoration  was  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Vavasour,  who  sent  '  with  an  offer  of  stone  from  the  quarries 
from  which  the  church  was  built,  ^25.'  This  truly  enlightened  and  liberal 
act  of  hereditary  munificence  was  cordially  accepted.  Brown's  History  of 
York  Minster  states  "  that  the  stone  required  for  the  repairs  was  obtained 
from  the  quarries  of  Huddlestone  and  Tadcaster,  and  also  from  the  old 
quarry  of  Thievesdale,  which  was  allowed  to  be  freely  used  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vavasour,  in  addition  to  his  donation, 
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BHILLIPS  says  Tadcaster  was  perhaps  situated  on  the  site  of  Calcaria, 
"  but  we  look  for  the  ditch  and  bank  in  vain."  Fortunately  we  have 
Camden's  testimony,  which,  like  John  Iceland's,  is  reliable  evidence. 
He  states  that  on  his  visit  the  vestiges  of  the  trench  around  the  original 
camp  and  the  old  town  were  visible  in  his  time,  and  what  Camden  stated 
over  three  hundred  years  ago  is  equally  true  to-day.  The  trench  can  still 
be  traced,  though  faintly,  encompassing  the  town  bow  shape ;  its  greatest 
width  being  where  it  crosses  the  main  street  leading  to  the  bridge ;  north  and 
south  the  extremities  join  on  to  the  river.  Speight,  in  his  description  of 
Lower  Wharfedale,  calls  this  a  Civil  War  trench.  Camden's  testimony 
completely  refutes  this  statement.  The  vestiges  of  the  trench  which  the 
antiquary  marked  were  doubtless  pre  Norman,  and  point  strongly  to  Roman- 
Celtic  times.  The  Legionary  Way,  which  ran  almost  straight  as  an  arrow 
from  Headley  Bar  to  Stutton  Grove,  pointing  in  direct  line  to  the 
present  church,  is  as  plain  to  our  mind  as  a  pikestaff.  The  railway  crosses 
the  site  of  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  signal  box,  just  to  the  east  of  the 
station.  About  three  hundred  paces  or  so  further,  the  line  of  road  crosses 
the  site  of  the  old  town  trench,  and  also  enters  within  the  barrier  of  ancient 
Calcaria,  whence  it  passes  over  the  river  and  runs  in  a  fairly  direct  line 
eastwards  to  York. 

Whilst  excavating  for  sewerage  purposes  in  Station  Road,  June,  1902, 
this  paved  road  of  the  Romans  was  accidentally  laid  bare.  Its  course 
crossed  slantwise  under  the  present  road  in  the  direction  of  the  ford,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  and  climbed  the  opposite  bank,  as  now  indicated  by 
Rosemary  Lane. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  early  history  of  Tadcaster.  That 
it  was  originally  a  Celtic  camp,  and  later  a  Roman  castrum,  has  been  fully 
ascertained ;  altered  and  remodelled  by  Dane,  Saxon,  and  Norman.  Its 
importance  is  clearly  owing  to  its  position  on  the  banks  of  a 
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tidal  river,  the  only  available  crossing  place  hereabouts,  and  it  was  also 
of  great  strategical  significance  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to 
Eboracum.  Unlike  York,  vestiges  of  Roman  work  in  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military  road,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
Tadcaster.  Yet,  without  this  lack  of  material  proof,  the  spot  bears  the 
genuine  impress  of  hoar  antiquity. 

The  Romans  always  selected  the  position  to  which  nature  gave  the  best 
means  of  strength,  security,  and  provision  against  sudden  surprise,  and  also 
some  sure  means  of  escape — such  spots  as  a  high  bank  protected  by  a  river, 
where  access  could  be  easily  cut  off  by  encircling  the  camp  with 
water.  On  the  evidence,  that  has  been  the  case  at  Tadcaster  (apart 
from  the  outer  or  town  trench,  which  would  make  the  spot  doubly  secure). 
In  many  instances,  the  Normans  built  their  castles  on  the  sites  of  Roman 
forts.  It  was  doubtless  so  at  Tadcaster.  It  was  a  site  so  eligible,  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  great  military  road  where  it  crossed  the  river,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  being  the  key  to  York  from  the  west.  By  careful 
examination  of  the  substructure  of  Castle  Hill,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  stone-built  castle  of  Norman  erection  never  existed  here.  In  the 
first  years  following  the  Conquest  the  smaller  castles  were  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  and  the  only  implement  the  vassals  required  for  their 
construction  was  a  hatchet.  Standing  in  the  Grammar  School  garden  it  is 
quite  easy,  in  imagination,  to  rebuild  this  stronghold  of  wood  ;  and  repeople 
the  spot  with  the  life  and  activity  of  Norman  days.  From  the  high  watch- 
tower  the  ground  could  be  surveyed  for  miles  away. 

The  relics  of  Roman  settlement  found  at  Tadcaster  are  chiefly  coins  and 
pottery.  The  precincts  of  Castle  Hill  have  yielded  a  goodly  number,  of 
which  Mr.  James  Varley  possesses  a  collection,  among  them  being  speci- 
mens bearing  the  imprint  of  Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Constantine.  Whilst 
dredging  for  sand  in  the  river  bed,  Roman  water  bottles  and  wine  jars  (one 
unique  specimen  with  two  loop  handles)  have  been  found  from  time  to  time. 
The  one  shown  to  the  writer  some  twelve  years  ago  cannot  now  be  traced. 
Two  others  were  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S.  Hodgson.  Another  fine 
example  of  Roman  ware  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Fieldens,  of  Grimston 
Park ;  two  are  owned  by  Mr.  Tindall,  West  Villas,  Tadcaster.  The 
larger  one  when  found  was  packed  with  human  bones.  Perhaps  two  of 
the  rarest  are  those  belonging  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Allbutt,  of  Leeds.  All  of 
the  above  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  sand  in  the  river  bed,  doubt- 
less the  means  of  preserving  them. 
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Sections  of  the  trench  or  moat,  formerly  half-circling  the  town  west  of 
the  river,  are  still  in  evidence.  In  the  earlier  centuries  this  defence,  with  its 
rude  wall  or  vallum  of  earth  lining  the  inner  bank  on  the  town  side,  had 
been  of  great  significance  in  protecting  the  old  vill  from  sudden  attack  on 
the  west. 


[By  permission  of  Dr.  H.  A,  Allbutt. 
ROMAN   WARE   FOUND  AT  TADCASTER. 

Let  us  begin  our  '  perambulation '  near  the  bank  of  the  Wharfe  at 
Castle  Hill  Terrace,  between  which  houses  and  the  ancient  mounds  a 
score  yards  or  so  to  the  north-west  separate  the  prehistoric  from  the 
historic.  Here,  in  the  meadows,  by  the  side  of  Castle  Hill  Wood, 
the  contour  of  the  moat  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen ;  thence  it  ran  through 
the  old  farmyard  into  the  Leeds  road,  and  along  a  line  now  coinciding 
with  the  whole  row  of  cottage  property  in  St.  Joseph  Street.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  street  was  known  locally  as  Back-town  Lane  vor  Far-back 
Lane).  In  several  places  the  yards  and  gardens  show  evident  signs  of 
depression  ;  which  took  place  where  the  moat  has  been  filled  in.  Further 
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along  this  street  stands  a  large  dilapidated  house,  formerly  the  workhouse, 
which  in  the  past  has  also  done  duty  as  a  prison.  This  house  gauges  accur- 
ately the  position  of  the  moat :  it  stands,  from  front  to  back,  fully  within  the 
compass  of  the  trench.  The  prison  cells,  gloomy  enough  for  anyone  to  be 
immured  in,  have  evidently  needed  little  excavation  for  that  object.  The  an- 
tique iron-plated  door,  and  the  huge  bolt  and  lock  of  the  prison,  still  remain  ; 
and  here,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  evildoers  of  Tadcaster 
occasionally  found  a  night's  shelter,  their  bed  a  litter  of  straw  on  the  earthen 
floor.  At  each  end  of  this  house  the  contour  and  depression  of  the  trench 
are  well  marked ;  the  width  about  thirteen  yards,  and  the  depth  still  fully 
eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street.  Hence,  all  along  the  continuous 
line  of  the  ancient  moat  wall,  on  the  town  side,  is  uniform  in  facing,  and, 
at  the  back  of  the  houses,  is  traceable  deep  beneath  the  present  level.  Mr. 
Varley  well  remembers  the  filling  up  of  the  moat  behind  the  new  brick 
houses  at  the  south  end  of  St.  Joseph  Street.  Men  now  living  have  heard 
their  fathers  tell  how,  as  youths,  they  used  to  vatilt  across  the  trench  with 
the  aid  of  a  long  pole. 

The  line  of  trench  now  crosses  the  High  Street  past  the  '  Howden 
Arms'  to  the  corner-gate  entrance  of  John  Smith's  Tadcaster  Brewery. 
Here,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cellar  of  the  brewery,  there  were  dis- 
covered, about  thirty  years  ago,  embedded  in  sand  and  gravel,  several  flint 
arrow-heads,  one  axe-head  of  eight-inch  blade,  some  chisel-shaped  flints,  and 
several  flakes  of  flint,  and  also  a  skeleton  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  ancient 
Briton.  Along  Centaur — Saintor — or  Centre  Lane,*  running  parallel  with 
the  west  face  of  the  Smith's  Brewery,  stood,  thirty-three  years  ago,  a  row 
of  cottages,  occupying  the  site  of  the  trench,  like  those  in  St.  Joseph  Street, 
with  a  similar  high  wall  facing  the  little  yards  at  the  back.  Immediately 
south  of  the  brewery  the  depression  showing  the  line  of  moat  is  again 
visible,  whence  it  passes  on  the  north  of  the  gasworks  and  runs  into  the 
Ings  almost  due  east.  Hereabouts,  years  ago,  opposite  the  old  brewery,  the 
ancient  hollow  became  a  tipping-place  for  local  rubbish,  and  has  now  been 
filled  up  above  the  common  level.  Nearer  to  the  sluggish  river,  almost 
hidden  in  willows  and  rank  vegetation,  a  hollow  channel  runs  parallel  with 
and  eventually  converges  into  the  stream.  Here,  on  the  banks,  stands  the 
old  Crane  House,  and  near  to  on  the  opposite  bank  an  old  water  mill 
formerly  existed. 

*  Francis  Saintor,  a  native  of  Tadcaster,  from  which  the  name  of  the  lane  may  come 
we  have  previously  mentioned.  In  Barley's  Dictionary,  1726,  is  the  word  seyntur,  meaning 
a  belt  or  girdle.  Chaucer  also  makes  use  of  the  word. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  KINGS,  QUEENS,  AND  PRINCES  THROUGH 
THE  STREETS  OF  TADCASTER 

ON   THEIR   VISITS   TO   AND   FROM   YORK. 

All  through  the  centuries  Tadcaster  has  been  now  and  again  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  stirring  scenes  and  incidents  have  times  out 
of  number,  been  witnessed— all  that  brilliant  display,  grandeur,  panoply  and 
mediaeval  pageantry  surrounding  Princes  in  the  days  of  old.  The  town  has 
also  had  its  full  share  in  the  turbulence,  strife,  and  action  of  civil  war,  which, 
in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  clouded  the  atmosphere  of 
national  life.  The  middle  of  the  bridge  was  the  utmost  bound  of  the  Ainsty, 
and  here  Royalty  were  always  met  by  the  magnates  of  York. 

King  John,  in  his  varied  wanderings  hither  and  thither,  visited  Tadcaster 
more  than  once.  On  the  i4th  of  April,  1209,  this  monarch  and  his  court 
were  in  Tadcaster.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  entertained  at '  Ye 
Hall  of  my  Lord  Percy.'  The  three  Edwards,  during  the  Scottish  War, 
would  also  grace  the  old  town  with  their  presence. 

Through  the  streets  of  Tadcaster  fled  the  wreck  of  the  vanquished 
Lancastrians  after  their  defeat  at  Towton  Moor,  Palm  Sunday,  1461.  What 
appalling  and  heartrending  scenes  of  carnage,  after  that  ten  hours'  fight, 
strewed  the  field  and  the  whole  course  of  flight,  from  the  heights  of  Towton 
to  the  bridge  of  Tadcaster  and  even  beyond,  for  the  chase  and  skirmishing 
continued  as  far  as  the  walls  of  York !  We  are  told,  by  an  old  writer,  that 
even  the  waters  of  the  Wharfe  were  tinged  with  the  crimson  stain — and  well 
might  this  be  after  such  a  holocaust.  Who  can  picture  that  awful 
scene  of  wildness  and  confusion  which  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  old 
town  ?  It  verily  appeared  as  if  the  hounds  of  hell  had  been  let  loose.  The 
Karl  Percy,  hereditary  ruler  of  Tadcaster,  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  and  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army  on  the  field, 
and  he  and  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Percy,  were  amongst  the  titled  slain. 
Doubtless  the  fighting  element  of  Tadcaster  followed  the  banner  of  their 
chieftain  to  the  fight,  and  so  we  can  easily  understand  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants as  the  fugitives  fled  through  the  streets  or  sought  to  hide  or  defend 
themselves  within  their  own  homes.  Many  a  widow  and  fatherless  child 
did  long  mourn  their  loss  on  that  day. 

Although  we  have  no  historic  evidence  of  the  fact,  some  portion  of  the 
pursuers  may  have  reached  Tadcaster  by  the  shorter  cut  from  Towton,  via 
Grimston  Park,  and  over  the  ancient  bridge  of  the  Cock  near  its  confluence 
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with  the  Wharfe,  and  by  a  swift  descent  may  have  intercepted  the  remnants 
of  the  army,  and  thus  added  to  the  wild  scene  of  confusion  which  took  place 
about  the  old  bridge.  What  a  dismal  tragedy  this  picture  of  civil  war  and 

strife  presents  !  The  confused 
clamour  and  tumult,  the 
hoarse  sound  of  a  multitude, 
the  neighing  and  galloping 
of  riderless  steeds  and  exult- 
ant shouts  of  the  victors ;  the 
shrieks  and  dying  despair  of 
the  vanquished  and  terror- 
stricken  adherents  of  the 
Red  Rose;  the  burning 
passion  and  thirst  for 
blood  depicted  on  the  visage 
of  the  victors,  killing  with- 
out mercy  or  distinction 
all  who  came  in  their  path  ! 
And  this  story  of  civil  strife 
and  carnage,  witnessed  in  the 
dying  light  of  a  cold  March 
evening  in  the  streets  of 
Tadcaster,  was  often  repeated 
round  the  winter's  fire 
and  transmitted  orally  from 
father  to  son  for  many 
generations. 

King  Henry  and  his 
fighting  spouse  had  their 
headquarters  at  York  during 
this  time,  and  when  the 
wreck  of  their  army  turned 
and  fled  down  the  slippery 
banks  to  the  sullen  Cock,  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Somerset, 
seeing  their  cause  was  lost,  pushed  forward  to  York  on  the  wings  of  speed 
to  acquaint  their  Majesties  of  the  disaster  following  in  their  wake,  thus 
giving  them^a  little  time  to  make  good  their  escape  towards  the  borders. 


BATTLE-AXE,  FOUND  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 

COCK,   NEAR  TOWTON; 

Now  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
by  whose  permission  the  illustration  is  shewn. 
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Edward  and  Warwick  arrived  before  the  walls  early  on  the  Monday,  only  to 
find  the  rival  rose  had  fled.* 

Edward  IV.  and  Richard  of  York  passed  through  the  streets  of  Tad- 
caster  on  divers  occasions.  Edward  was  in  the  old  town  i9th  March,  1471, 
and  from  thence  inarched  south  on  the  trail  of  Warwick,  which  ended  in 
that  notable  fight  at  Barnet,  when  he  who  had  been  the  central  figure 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  last  of  the  barons  and  king-maker,  fought 
his  last  fight,  and  with  him  passed  away  that  old  order,  the  mediaeval 
splendour  and  power  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Turning  from  the  sterner  episodes  of  history,  a  different  scene  of 
mediaeval  procession  is  recorded  in  1486.  Henry  VII.,  who,  by  his  diplomacy, 
united  the  rival  roses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  came  to  Tadcaster  on  his 
journey  to  York.  John  Leland,  in  picturesque  language,  says  : 

"At  Tadcaster  the  Kiug,  richly  besene  in  a  gowne  of  clothe  of  gokle,  furred  with 
ermyn,  toke  his  courser.  His  hensheuian  and  folowers,  also  in  goldsmythes  work,  were 
richly  besene." 

He  was  met  on  the  bridge — the  utmost  bound  of  the  Ainsty — by  the  sheriffs 
of  York,  with  two  aldermen  and  forty  horsemen,  all  handsomely  apparelled, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  other  officers  met  him  in  state  at  Bilbrough 
Cross. 

*  We  have  a  vivid  description  of  much  of  Lower  Wharfedale  some  five  centuries  ago, 
although  it  conies  in  the  shape  of  a  record  of  alienation  of  the  estates  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  On  the  loth  August,  1462, 
the  King  grants  to  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the 
Manors  of  Lynton,  Letheley,  Tadcaster,  and  the  Manor  and  Lordship  of  Helagh,  in  the  county 
of  the  City  of  York,  and  all  lands  late  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and  also  the 
Lordship  and  Manor  of  Kyme,  and  all  lands  and  possessions  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  late  of 
William  Tallboys,  Kt.,  in  the  King's  hands.  Tallboys  was  then  resident  at  Newton-Kyme  ; 
so  disastrous  Towtou  was  felt  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Cock.  This  grant  to  Clarence  seems  to 
have  been  modified  slightly  at  a  later  period,  for  on  the  2nd  July,  1465,  it  appears  as  includ- 
ing the  Manor  and  Lordship  of  Ilelagh,  with  its  members — and  these  include  Smaw  and 
Hagandeby — and  20  messuages,  300  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  moor,  3 
water  mills  for  corn  and  a  fulling  mill  in  Tadcaster;  16  messuages  in  the  city  of  York,  the 
advowsons  and  patronages  of  the  Priory  of  Helagh,  the  Abbey  of  Saunyngterhait,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  the  two  chantries  called  "Holmes'  Channtries"  in  the  Church  of 
Castlegate  ;  the  Manors  of  Spoflbrth,  Lynton,  &c.fcand  20  messuages,  300  acres  of  land,  80 
acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  pasture,  and  ico  acres  of  moor  in  Tadcaster;  the  Manor  and 
Lordship  of  Tadcaster,  with  its  members,  and  the  advowsons  and  patronages  of  the  Abbey 
of  Salley,  the  Abbey  of  Feryby,  the  Churches  of  Spoflbith,  Kirkby  Overblowses,  and  a 
chantry  at  the  altar  of  .St.  Katherine  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Tadcaster.  There  are  many 
features  in  ibis  picture  which  lead  us  to  regard  it  with  a  very  great  interest* 
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On  July  i5th,  1503,  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  this  Tudor  monarch, 
on  her  journey  north  to  join  her  royal  husband,  James  of  Scotland,  came  to 
Tadcaster.  She  was  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  the  red  and  white 
roses, — that  floral  feud  which  had  caused  England  to  weep  in  streams 
of  blood.  She  was  escorted  by  the  young  Earl  of  Northumberland  "well 
horst  upon  a  fayr  corser,  with  a  forr  cloth  to  the  grounfl  of  cramsyn  velvett, 
all  horded  of  orfavery."  The  princess  rode  in  a  '  chayr,'  borne  between  two 
palfreys  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  What  vivid  pictures  of  old-time  regal 
pageantry  do  these  royal  journeyings  conjure  forth  !  The  following  is  from 
the  original  record  of  her  journey  : 

"The  fifteenth  day  of  the  said  inoiiueth,  departed  the  Queue  fro  Pouufret,  in 
faire  company,  as  other  times  before,  the  Mayr,  Aldermen,  Bourges,  and  Habitauns  in 
the  conveying  of  her,  and  from  thens  she  want  to  Dynner  to  Dadcaster.  " 

Doubtless  a  gay  and  goodly  company,  that  which  adorned  the  streets  of 
Calcaria  on  that  occasion — all  the  lords  and  squires  of  the  North  were  there ! 
The  bells  rang  sweetly,  and  the  minstrels  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
played  their  pipes,  sacbuts,  and  shaulms  so  merrily,  that  it  was  delightful 
and  '  faire  to  heare.' 

"  And  at  the  partyng  after  Dynner,  cam  to  hyr  my  Lord  Latymr  and  my  Lady  his  Wiffe, 
vary  well  appoynted,  companyed  of  many  Gentylmen  and  Gentylwomeu,  to  the  Nombre 
of  L.  Horses,  hys  folk  arayed  in  Liveray.  And  out  of  the  said  Dadcaster  cam  the  two 
ShrifFs  of  the  city  of  Yorke,  wellcoinmyngthe  Quenein  their  Fraunchyses,  in  Company 
of  many  Officers  of  the  Towne,  and  both  Bourges  and  Habitanns,  well  honestly  apoyuted 
and  horst,  to  the  NTombre  of  iiiixx  Horsys.  And  two  Mille  fro  Dadcaster  cam  to  her  the 
Lord  Scroupp,  of  Bolton,  and  the  Lord  Scroupp.  of  Upsall,  his  soue,  in  company  of 
many  Gentylmen,  well  appoynted,  and  ther  Folke  in  suchwise  to  the  Nombre  of  xx. 
Horsys  of  ther  Liverays,  and  well  Horsys.  And  fore  Mille  from  the  sayd  Towne  met  the 
sayd  Queue  and  Lady  Conyars  nobly  drest,  and  in  her  Company  many  Gentylwomen 
and  others  honestly  appoynted  to  the  Nombre  of  60  Horsys." 

King  James,  in  his  triumphal  progress  from  Edinburgh  to  London  for 
kingdom  and  crown,  was  met  "  uppon  Saturday,  -the  i6th  April,  by  John 
Robinson  and  George  Buck,  Sheriffs  of  Yorke,  with  their  white  roddes,  being 
accompanyed  with  an  hundreth  cittizens,  and  threescore  other  esquiers, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  the  most  substantial  persons  being  all  well  mounted. 
They  received  the  King  at  the  east  end  of  Skip  Bridge,  which  was  the  utmost 
boundes  of  the  Libertyes  of  the  Cittie  of  Yorke,  and  there  kneeling,  the 
sheriffes  delivered  their  white  roddes  unto  the  King  with  acknowledgment 
of  their  love  and  allegiance  unto  his  majesty,  for  which  the  King,  with  cheer- 
full  countenance  thanked  them  and  gave  them  their  roddes  agayne,  the  which 
they  carried  all  the  way  upright  in  their  handes,  ryding  all  the  way  next 
before  the  Sergeant-at- Armes  until  they  came  to  the  citie."  On  the  Saturday 
evening,  Sunday,  and  until  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Jamie  of  Scotland 
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was  entertained  by  the  nobility  and  mayoralty  right  sumptuously,  but  the 
records  of  these  doings  belong  rather  to  the  History  of  York. 

The  chronicler  of  the  event  informs  us  "  at  Tenne  of  the  Clock  the 
King,  with  his  Royal  Traine,  went  to  the  Lord  Major's  House  and  there 
dined  ;  after  dinner  the  King  walked  to  the  Deane's  House,  and  was  there 
entertained  with  a  Banquette.  At  the  Deanerie  the  King  took  horse  and 
passed  through  the  Cittie  forth  at  Micklegate  towards  Grimstone,  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Cumberlande  and  the  Lord  Major 
beareing  the  Sword  and  Mace  before  the  King  untill  they  came  unto  the 
house  of  St.  Kathren,*  at  which  place  the  Earl  said  :  '  Is  it  your  Majestie's 
Pleasure  that  I  deliver  the  Sword  agayne  unto  my  Lord  Major,  for  he  is  now 
at  the  utmost  Partes  of  the  Liberties  of  this  Cittie  ? '  Then  the  King  willed 
the  Earl  to  deliver  the  Major  his  sword  again.  Then  the  Major  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  kneeling  took  his  leave  of  the  King,  and  the  King,  pull- 
ing off  his  glove  tooke  the  Major  by  the  hande  and  gave  him  thankes,  and 
so  rode  towards  Grimstone,  being  attended  by  the  Shrieffes  to  the  Midell  of 
Tadcaster  Bridge,  being  the  utmost  Boundes  of  their  Liberties.  The  next 
day  the  Lord  Major,  according  as  he  was  commanded  by  a  nobleman,  came 
the  next  morning  unto  the  Court  at  Grimstone accompanyed  with  the  Recorder 
and  foure  of  his  Brethren,  viz.,  W.  Robinson,  James  Birkbie,  William 
Greenburie,  and  Robert  Askwith,  and  certain  chief  officers  of  the  Cittie;  and 
when  his  Majestic  understood  of  their  coming,  he  willed  that  the  Major, 
with  Master  Robinson  and  Master  Birkbie  should  be  brought  up  into  his 
Bed-Chamber,  and  the  King  said,  '  My  Lord  Major,  our  meaning  was  to 
have  bestowed  a  Knighthood  upon  you  in  your  own  House,  but  the  com- 
panie  being  so  great,  we  rather  thought  it  good  to  have  you  here';  and  there 
his  Majestic  knighted  the  Lord  Major,  for  which  honour,  the  Lord  Major 
gave  his  Majestic  most  humble  and  heartie  Thankes  and  returned." 

In  the  following  June,  the  Queen  Consort,  during  her  journey  from  Edin- 
boro'  to  London,  was  most  royally  entertained  by  the  people  of  York ;  and 
was  later  a  guest  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope  in  his  house  at  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 

On  the  loth  August,  1617,  King  James,  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land, 
came  to  Tadcaster,  "accompanied  with  many  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
esquires,  both  Scotch  and  English.  The  sheriffs  of  the  city,  clad  in  their 
scarlet  gowns,  attended  by  one  hundred  citizens  on  horseback  in  suitable 
habits  met  the  King  on  Tadcaster  bridge,  and  carried  their  white  rods  before 
him  till  they  came  at  Micklegate  Bar." 

*  Evidently  this  was  the  St.  Katharine's  Chapel  which  stood  in  the  fields  at  Oxton 
previously  alluded  to. 
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The  unhappy  Charles  I.,  in  his  journeying,  passed  through  Tadcaster 
on  several  occasions. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  description  we  learn  that  Tadcaster  was  the 
key  to  the  city  of  York  from  the  west  all  through  the  centuries  from  the 
Roman  occupation  of  our  island  down  to  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  thus  fallen  in  for  a  large  share  of  Royal  visits — pictures  of 
regal  splendour  and  martial  display,  the  tramp  of  armies,  and  the  sound  and 
strife  of  battle,  and  other  great  events  momentous  in  the  making  of  history. 
Indeed,  standing  by  the  river,  the  pageant  of  two  thousand  years  of  history, 
from  the  passing  of  the  Roman  chariots  over  the  ford  yonder  by  the  church, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  stage  coach,  runs  through  our  imagination  in 
review.  The  martial  Edwin  with  the  Tufa  borne  before  him  heralding  his 
approach  ;  the  tramp  of  Athelstan's  army ;  the  passing  of  the  steel-clad 
Normans  in  full  military  array;  the  fearful  preparation  and  sad  climax  of 
Towton  fight ;  gallants  of  Tudor  days  ;  cavaliers  and  Ironsides  of  the  Civil 
War  ;  and  unnumbered  hosts  of  others,  passing  and  repassing,  fill  in  this 
picture  of  two  thousand  years.  So  much  in  mental  vision— the  sounds  borne 
to  the  ear,  the  splashing  at  the  ford  of  Roman  pursuing  Celt,  or  the  swish- 
ing through  the  disturbed  waters  of  the  still  more  merciless  Norseman,  with 
reeking  blade,  dropping  the  red  beads  into  the  hurrying  waters  ;  still  on 
the  ear  falls  a  plaintive,  dirge-like  sound,  mournful,  like  the  notes  of  a 
distant  flute  borne  on  the  calm  night  air:  ?tis  the  wail  of  broken  hearts 
o'er  Towton's  red-dyed  field.  Eye  and  ear  are  fed  by  inner  thought,  and 
flow  in  the  rhythmic  sequence  of  a  dream. 

Tadcaster  came  in  for  some  share  of  trouble  after  the  unfortunate 
rebellions — the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  the  rising  of  the  North,  both  out- 
breaks ending  in  disaster,  and  many  of  the  participators  either  ending  their 
days  in  exile  or  on  the  gallows. 

Amongst  other  causes  of  disaffection  there  was  a  'common  bruit'  in 
Yorkshire  that  several  of  the  parish  churches  were  to  be  put  down,  so  that 
no  two  should  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  five  miles.  Wighill,  Walton,  and 
Thorparch  were  to  be  shut  up,  and  Marston  Church  was  to  serve  for  both 
Askham  Richard  and  Askham  Bryan.  This  strange  rumour  had  no  found- 
ation, save  perhaps  in  fear. 

Perhaps  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  striking  episodes  and  stirring  incident 
was  the  battle  of  Tadcaster  Bridge,  fought  during  the  Civil  War  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  forces  of  Parliament.  As  already  observed,  the  bridge 
received  very  slight  damage,  if  any,  during  the  fight  which  waged  around 
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it.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with'  a  force  of  over  seven  thousand  men  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  occupied  the  position  north-east  of  the  bridge  extend- 
ing from  the  bridge  to  Rosemary  Lane.  The  Roundheads,  under  Fairfax, 
numbering  only  eight  hundred,  were  strongly  entrenched  around  the  south- 
west foot  of  the  bridge.  The  trench  ran  a  few  yards  from  and  parallel 
with  the  river  to  Castle  Hill  Terrace,  and  perhaps  here  joined  on  to  the 
old  town  moat  previously  described. 

Remains  of  this  Civil  War  trench  were  visible  sixty  years  ago  and 
at  that  time  several  feet  in  depth.  Part  of  the  ditch  was  levelled  and 
taken  in  at  the  enlargement  of  the  churchyard.  From  this  we  gather  how 
admirably  Fairfax's  men  were  sheltered  from  the  guns  and  yet  ready  to 
repel  any  attempt  at  storming  the  bridge,  which,  in  addition  to  barricades, 
was  strengthened  by  strong  chains  lashed  from  side  to  side.  The  author  of 
'  Lower  Wharfedale '  seems  to  imagine  that  the  old  town  trench  on  the  west 
was  the  one  made  at  this  time  and  occupied  by  the  men  under  Fairfax  ;  but 
of  what  service  this  trench  would  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  to 
men  guarding  the  bridge  and  the  river  from  a  large  army  on  the  opposite 
bank,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  That  the  Civil  War  trench  thrown 
out  under  the  directions  of  Fairfax  extended  as  stated  from  the  precincts  of 
the  new  Crane  House  to  Castle  Hill  Terrace,  formed  ample  cover,  while 
yet  the  greater  part  of  his  force  ranged  around  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
ready  to  repel  any  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  structure,  shows  the 
admirable  foresight  and  sagacity  of  this  commander. 

For  six  hours,  the  old  bridge,  and  eight  hundred  of  its  gallant  defenders, 
withstood  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  sent  from  cannon  and  musket  without 
intermission  by  an  army  nine  times  more  numerous.  Many  attempts  were 
made  by  the  regiments  of  foot  to  carry  the  position  of  the  Fairfaxes,  but 
the  men  of  the  west  and  their  brave  commander  were  not  to  be  easily  beaten. 

Reserving  their  fire  until  the  last 
moment,  it  was  then  sent  with 
such  deadly  effect,  that  the  enemy 
each  time  were  thrown  back 
with  confusion.  Darkness  found 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  bridge,  the  Royalists'  army 
having  retreated  some  two  miles 
away.  To  the  Fairfaxes  this  was 
both  a  victory  and  a  defeat ;  their  store  of  ammunition  having  run  out,  it  was 
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impossible  for  them  to  hold  the  bridge,  so  during  the  night  they  withdrew 
to  Selby,  to  watch  and  wait,  gather  strength,  and  finally  triumph  over  their 
adversaries.  The  following  day  the  Royalists  took  possession  of  Tadcaster, 
which  they  held  until  the  siege  of  York.* 

Dr.  Eades,  who  passed  through  this  town  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1610,  seems  to  have  seen  it  under  striking  contrasts.  In  the  account  of 
his  journeying  he  says  : — 

"  The  Muse  in  Tadcaster  can  find  no  theme, 
But  a  most  noble  bridge,  without  a  stream." 

On  his  return  in  the  wet  season,  he  added  : — 

"The  verse  before  on  Tadcaster  was  just, 
But  now  great  floods  we  see,  and  dirt  for  dust." 

The  above  quaint  description  we  have  no  doubt  was  quite  correct,  as 
the  writer  well  remembers,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  the  bed  of  the  river  being 
nearly  empty,  whilst  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  river 
overflowed  its  high  banks,  the  ings  and  willow  garths  betwixt  the  river 
and  Stutton,  Tadcaster,  and  Grimston  became  one  vast  lake;  and  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Cock  rose  into  a  mighty  river.  Hundreds  of  rabbits  and 
other  animals,  washed  out  of  their  burrows,  were  seen  swimming  for  dear 
life.  Even  sly  Reynard  was  trapped  by  the  flood,  but,  wiser  than  the  small 
game,  took  to  the  friendly  branches  of  trees,  where  he  sat,  mournfully 
awaiting  the  lowering  of  the  waters. 

Nothing  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  happened  at  Tadcaster  after 
the  episode  of  the  Civil  War.  The  rising  of  1715,  in  which  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  disputed  the  right  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  Crown,  ended  in 
complete  failure.  The  outbreak  of  '45  caused  some  little  excitement  in  this 
town  and  district.  This  attempt  of  the  Pretender  was  the  last  flash  in  the 
pan,  and  the  melancholy  procession  of  rows  of  prisoners  being  marched  to 
York  and  other  places,  guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  ended  the 
campaign. 

*  "In  the  above  fight,  fell  one  Captain  Lister,  of  Thorntou-iu-Craven,  one  of  Lord 
Fairfax's  most  gallant  officers  ;  he  was  shot  in  the  head,  by  a  bullet.  In  Thoresby's  Ducatus 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  filial  affection,  relating  to  that  gentleman.  His 
sou,  passing  through  Tadcaster,  many  years  after,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  where  his 
father  was  buried.  The  sexton  digging  in  the  choir,  showed  him  a  skull,  just  dug  up, 
which  he  averred  to  be  his  father's.  The  skull,  upon  handling,  was  found  to  have  a  bullet 
in  it ;  which  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  sexton's  words  so  struck  the  son,  that  he 
sickened  at  the  sight,  and  died  soon  after." 
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Previous  to  about  1740,  and  in  many  places  after  that  period,  tlie 
roads — scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — in  the  county  of  York  were  in  a 
wretched  condition ;  and  the  greatest  boon  to  the  district  under  our  survey 
(in  opening  up  the  trade  of  the  county),  before  the  era  of  railway  and  steam 
traffic,  was  the  making  of  good  turnpike  roads.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  the  roads  were  so  narrow  that  in  many  places  in  the  worn-out, 
deep,  hollow  ways,  a  team  would  often  stick  fast  solely  for  the  want  of 
space.  At  such  times,  teams  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  would  find 
the  passage  blocked,  and  in  many  instances  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
rival  teamsters  would  be  the  result  of  the  confusion.  To  add  to  this  miser- 
able state  of  things,  the  roads  were  infested  by  desperate  characters,  footpads, 
and  highwaymen.  Strange  to  say,  through  lack  of  foresight,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  chiefly,  resisted  improvement  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  by  burning  the  toll-houses  and  breaking  the  bar-gates.  A  stubborn 
fight  took  place  between  the  rioters  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  bar  at 
Harewood  Bridge  on  one  side,  and  the  squire  and  his  retainers  on  the 
other,  which  ended  in  complete  victory  for  the  defenders.  At  Selby,  we  are 
informed,  the  public  bellman  went  forth  with  bell  in  hand  inciting  the 
inhabitants  to  proceed  with  axe  and  torch  to  burn  down  the  toll-house  and 
wreck  the  offending  gate,  both  of  which  they  performed  to  their  hearts' 
desire,  and  when  the  bars  were  replaced,  in  many  instances  they  were  again 
swept  away  by  the  law-breakers.  However,  this  attempt  of  the  mob  to  stay 
the  hand  of  Progress  on  the  highways,  and  keep  up  the  old  order  of 
things,  could  not  last ;  the  opposition  gradually  passed  away,  and  the  increase 
of  merchandise  and  traffic  between  the  towns  was  most  marked.  It  is  only 
the  old  story  of  history  repeating  itself.  "  The  countryman  would  enter  into 
rival  competition  with  the  city  man ;  the  old  carters,  carriers,  and  pack- 
horsemen  would  be  driven  off  the  road  by  the  swiftly-moving  coaches,  and 
river  traffic  would  suffer  considerably  if  the  roads  were  made  passable." 
Such  were  some  of  the  lame  excuses. 

The  making  of  a  good  turnpike  between  Leeds  and  York,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  road  between  Ferrybridge  and  Tadcaster,  and  the  latter 
place  to  Castleford,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  brought 
on  to  the  North  roads  quite  a  large  number  of  stage  coaches.  This  mode  of 
travelling  in  pre-railway  days  reached  its  acme  of  perfection  in  the  twenties 
of  the  last  century.  We  are  told  that  upwards  of  fifty  coaches  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Tadcaster  daily,  besides  which  were  the  numerous 
private  coaches  of  the  gentry  from  far  and  near,  rumbling  to  or  from  York ; 
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added  to  which,  the  judges  on  circuit,  and  everyone  from  his  lordship 
downwards  to  the  village  constable,  necessary  to  the  upholding  of  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Law,  passed  through  the  town.  The  old 
custom  of  centuries,  that  of  meeting  Royalty  and  august  personages  at  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  Ainsty,  the  middle  of  Tadcaster  Bridge,  was  con- 
tinued unto  railway  times. 

There  is  quite  a  charm  and  romance  still  clinging  about  the  memory  of 
those  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  coaching  days,  when  the 
driver  and  guard  were  armed  to  the  teeth  to  repel  the  attack  of  highway- 
men, and  carriers  and  packhorsemen  with  long  strings  of  horses  were 
continually  to  be  seen  passing  along  the  roads  and  retailing  the  news  and 
gossip  of  the  countryside  at  the  cross-roads  and  villages  by  the  way.* 

At  the  Assizes,  heralds  were  sent  forth  from  York  to  await  the  coming 
of  their  lordships  at  Tadcaster  Bridge,  and  thence  to  herald  their  approach 
to  the  city.  From  the  foregoing  we  should  imagine  the  streets  of  this 
town  would  usually  present  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity. 

The  principal  coaching  houses  were  the  "White  Horse"  (now  the 
Londesborough  Hotel),  the  "  Angel,"  and  the  "  Rose  and  Crown  " ;  the  latter 
hostelry  being  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  York  side  of  the 
Wharfe.  Here  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter  Victoria,  the  future 
Queen,  halted  their  carriage  for  a  few  moments  on  their  journey  to  York. 
There  is  a  man  residing  here  who  clearly  remembers  the  incident. 

A  strange  interest  still  lingers  round  the  old  coaching  houses, 
with  their  outside  balconies,  long  corridors,  comfortable  interiors,  old- 
fashioned  settees,  and  all  that  quaintness  reminiscent  of  the  past,  with  the 
aroma  of  good  roast  beef,  foaming  tankards  of  beer,  gossiping  landlords, 

*  ARMED  FOOTPADS  NEAR  TADCASTER.— On  Tuesday  evening,  November  loth,  1801, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  as  Mr.  William  Midgeley,  of  Tadcaster,  was  returning  from 
Leeds  Market,  he  was  stopped  by  two  footpads  at  Bianiham  Lane  End,  about  three  miles 
from  the  former  place,  one  of  whom  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  which,  on  attempting 
to  wrest  from  the  villain,  went  off,  but  from  which  he  fortunately  received  no  injury,  the 
ball  only  grazing  his  waistcoat.  The  accomplice  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  thick 
stick,  knocked  him  from  his  horse,  and  after  treating  -him  with  great  cruelty,  lobbed  him  of 
his  pocket-book,  containing  bills  to  the  amount  of  ^55,  with  which  they  got  clear  off.— 
On  Saturday  night,  November  i6th,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Kiiot- 
tingley,  attoruey-at-law,  on  his  way  to  York,  was  attacked  about  a  mile  south  of  Tadcaster, 
on  the  London  Road,  by  two  armed  footpads,  who  robbed  him  of  what  money  he  had  in  his 
pockets,  and  made  off.  Mr.  Scott,  having  heard  that  several  depredations  had  been 
committed  by  a  set  of  men  who  infested  that  part  of  the  country,  had  had  the  precaution  to 
put  the  principal  part  of  his  money  in  one  of  his  boots. 
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saucy  barmaids,  and  quite  a  number  of  '  cheeky,'  horsey-looking  fellows 
on  the  look-out  for  tips,  hanging  about  the  precincts  of  the  inns, 
arrayed  in  the  garb  of  the  past,  years  after  coaches  had  ceased  to  run.  My 
memory  of  the  Londesborough  at  Tadcaster  goes  back  to  the  sixties.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Matthew  Kidd  was  the  genial  landlord,  and  had  been 
identified  with  coaches  from  his  youth  until  they  were  taken  off  the  road 
on  the  introduction  of  railway  travelling,  and  his  hotel,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  still  seemed  in  touch  with  the  past.  At  this  period  the  town  wore 
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a  strangely  different  appearance  to  the  present.  In  those  days  the 
owners  of  the  trade  were  content  to  live  on  the  premises  and  here  dwelt 
John  Smith,  a  notable  man  and  well-known  figure  with  his  old  favourite 
white  mare.  After  his  death,  a  very  sudden  one,  the  old  order  of  brewing 
passed  away.  There  was  only  one  brewery  (the  Old  Brewery)  in  the  lane 
bearing  that  name.  Where  the  colossal  brewery  now  looms  significantly 
large  at  the  top  of  High  Street  stood  a  row  of  humble  cottages  with  their 
little  garden  plots.  The  scions  of  the  old  aristocracy,  with  a  long  history 
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pending  to  their  honourable  names,  still  resided  on  the  surrounding  estates, 
and  were  often  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  They  are  fast 
dropping  out  one  by  one,'  and  enterprising  men  of  business  are  gradually 
purchasing  their  houses  and  lands. 

Lord  Londesborough  owned  the  Grimston  estates,  and  was  often  to  be 
seen  driving  a  four-in-hand  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The 
Vavasours  dwelt  at  Hazelwood,  the  Fairfaxes  at  Newton  Kyine,  the  Yorkes 
at  Wighill,  and  the  Harrises  at  Oxton  Hall.  Toulston  Hall  and  Lodge 
still  remained  the  link  in  the  long  chain  of  evidence  of  past  days.  The 
Carrolls,  of  whom  none  were  more  generous  to  the  poor  of  the  district, 
dwelt  at  Toulston  Lodge,  and  William  Johnston  at  the  Hall. 

There  are  men  still  living  in  the  town  whose  memory  goes  back  to 
the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  when  the  stage  coaches  dashed  through  the 
cobble-paved  streets  and  along  the  highways.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
tinder-box  for  pipe-lighting  and  flint  and  steel  pistols  ;  when  the  farmer's 
wife  at  times  still  rode  pillion  to  market,  and  all  the  important  news  was 
shouted  by  the  town-crier  from  the  market  cross,  and  every  tenth  stock  was 
taken  by  the  parson  from  the  field  to  the  tithe-barn,  and  the  Parish  Con- 
stable, Finder  and  Toll-bar  Keeper  were  in  great  requisition  ;  when  vagrants 
were  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets  or  at  the  town  cross,  and 
thence,  after  their  chastisement,  were  summarily  driven  on  to  the  next 
parish  ! 

In  the  early  seventies,  Tommy  Robinson,  a  noted  character  and  cele- 
brated cattle-dealer,  dwelt  at  Win  gate  Hill,  and  Leonard  Stevenson,  the 
innkeeper,  a  notable  Weslcyan,  was  often  seen  studying  the  passage  on 
publicans  and  sinners  in  Holy  Writ  seated  in  the  bar-parlour  chair  amongst 
his  customers  (he  was  the  local  vet,  and  was  also  renowned  for  his  celebrated 
cattle-drinks)  ;  and  also  Fish  Bill,  who,  with  great,  heavy  voice,  calling 
out  his  wares,  has  been  heard  by  the  writer  at  Grimston,  so  far  away  as  a 
mile  and  a  half. 

The  space  at  the  south  end  of  Kirkgate,  adjoining  Bridge  Street, 
was,  in  olden  time,  a  much  larger  area.  All  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
houses  between  Kirkgate  and  the  narrow  passage  running  from  the  White 
Hart  to  the  Railway  Hotel  Yard,  and  from  thence  into  Kirkgate,  where  the 
old  Black  Bull  fills  the  north-west  corner— in  all  forming  a  square  of  about 
sixty  yards — was  then  open,  with  the  exception  of  some  half-timbered 
antique  dwellings  often  met  with  in  market  towns  of  this  character. 
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Adjoining  the  '  Ark '  in  Kirkgate  (a  roughly-hewn  timbered  struc- 
ture of  Tudor  times)  is  the  old  'Falcon  Inn,'  its  interior  a  very  old  type  of 
the  time ;  here  in  the  past,  the  farmer  lads,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 


A  BIT  OP  OLD  TA  DC  ASTER. 

buxom  lasses,  held  high  jinks  at  fair  times.  At  the  north  end  of  Kirkgate 
there  was  an  inn  known  as  the  '  White  Hart.' 

In  the  open  space  at  the  north  end  of  Chapel  Street  in  Westgate 
stands  the  relic  of  a  cross,  not  possessing  any  features  of  character  or 
importance. 

Higher  up  the  Leeds  Road,  on  the  site  of  the  West  Villas,  formerly  stood 
the  pinfold,  against  which  a  milestone  was  erected  with  a  hand  pointing 
to  Leeds — fourteen  miles ;  the  advertisement  on  the  other  side  displays  the 
name,  one  Thomas  Cockshott,  builder,  with  date  1 700.  This  family  were  well- 
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known  masons  in  the  town  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. In  olden  time  there  were  several  industries  in  the  town  and  district, 
notably  the  large  corn-mills  and  the  old  brewery. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town 
has  of  late  revived,  and  the 
population  of  Tadcaster  has  con- 
sequently increased,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  chiefly,  from  the 
extension  of  its  celebrated 
breweries  and  large  corn-mills. 
Five  hundred  years  ago  the  town 
had  three  water-mills  and  was 
renowned  for  its  brown  ales. 
What  is  known  as  the  'Old 
Brewery'  was  established  in  1758. 
To-day  this  trade  has  grown  into 
colossal  proportions,  and  the 
town,  gradually  assuming  more 
importance,  is  sometimes  styled 
the  '  Burton  of  the  North.'  There 
is  a  geological  reason  for  this : 
Tadcaster  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  lime  rock, 
through  which  and  into  the  red 
sandstone  the  artesian  wells  are 
bored.  This  sandstone  underlies  the  lime  rock  and  is  the  same  stratum  that 
yields  the  unrivalled  water  for  the  Burton  Breweries. 

Tadcaster  ales  are  celebrated  far  and  wide.  The  modern  brewer  will  be 
apt  to  smile  at  the  'amount  of  business'  done  by  his  early  predecessors.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  appear  to  have  been  two.  established  brew- 
houses  in  Tadcaster,  one  held  by  Thomas  del  Brewehous,  and  the  other  by 
Richard  del  Brewhous,  the  former  with  a  stock  of  the  value  often  shillings, 
and  the  latter  five  shillings.  These  men  are  ranked  with  the  tradesmen  of 
Tadcaster,  and  fairly  high,  too.  When  we  hear  in  the  old  ballads  u  There 
was  a  rich  merchant  in  London  did  dwell,"  we  must  not  associate  such  a 
one  with  the  American  millionaire  of  to-day.  At  the  time  mentioned,  Symon 
Hardicors  was  the  wealthy  man  of  Tadcaster,  and  his  trading  capital  was 
sixty-six  shillings  and  eightpence.  It  must  have  taxed  the  mind  of  business 
men  severely  to  keep  such  a  capital  fully  employed. 
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The  Grammar  School  was  originally  founded  in  1557  by  Owen  Ogle- 
thorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  One  writer  says  the  above  foundation  was  only 
a  continuation  of  a  similar  school  which  had  existed  in  Tadcaster  for  several 
centuries.  With  this  statement  we  do  not  agree  ;  doubtless  there  was  a  school 
where  the  sons  of  the  prosperous  townsmen  received  a  smattering  of  instruc- 
tion, but  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  pure  and 
simple,  the  honour  and 
credit  belongs  to  Owen 
Oglethorpe.  Being  a 
staunch  Roman  Catho- 
lic it  would  possibly 
be  repugnant  to  him 
to  be  compelled  to 
crown  Elizabeth,  the 
Protestant  Queen.  The 
school,  with  the  ancient 
hospital  formerly  ad- 
joining, stands  within 
the  precincts  of  the  old 
camp,  and  the  military 
road  of  the  Romans 
passed  over  the  ground 
now  the  garden  of  the 
school  to  the  adjacent 
ford.  Mr.  William 
Callum,  B.A.,  the 
present  master  of  the 
(L ouis  Grims/mw.  school,  has  taken 

special  interest  in 
tracing  out  the  line  of  the  road  hereabouts,  and  his  urbanity  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject  is  well  known. 

In  the  church  are  thirty  memorial  tablets,  bearing  the  ages  of  the 
deceased,  the  united  total  of  whose  years  amount  to  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
seven,  an  average  of  sixty-seven  years,  ten  months.  In  1578,  the  register 
gives  this  amusing  incident  :— 

"  Madam  Vavasour,  late  wife  of  Sir  William  Vavasour,  was  buried  ye  6th  daye  of 
Februarie,    1578,  by  the  Vicar  of  Tadcaster.     At  her  burial,  Mr.  Wetherell,  Vicar  of 
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Braniham,  did  take  upon  him  to  be  colet— (that  is,  acolyte,  an  attendant) -and  was 
commanded  by  Sir  W.  Vavasour  to  put  off  his  surpless,  and  he  gave  the  Vicar  of 
Tadcaster  ,£x." 

No  reason  is  stated  why  Sir  William  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the 
acolyte  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  proceeding  is  strange,  as  the  Vavasours 
have  always  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  The  Vicar  of  Tadcaster  seems 
to  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  preference,  and  has  specially  entered  the 
circumstance. 

The  following  are  from  the  register  :— 

"Thomas  Nicholson  and  Alice  Grange  were  married  the  27th  day  of  Januarie, 
1591.  It  is  promised  by  Nicholson,  before  the  marriage,  that  Alice,  his  wife,  shall  have 
half  his  farm  during  her  widowhood." 

"Between  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1603, 
and  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  year  above-written,  there  died  of  the  plague 
at  Tadcaster,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  number  of  six  score." 

From  this  death-roll  we  learn  what  a  terrible  visitation  afflicted  the 
habitants  of  this  small  town. 

Inscription  under  the  church  tower : — 

HERE  LYETH  THE  BODY  OF  ARTHUR  BVRTON, 

I.AIT  OF  TADCASTER,  BVCHAR,  WHO 

DEPARTED  OVT  OF  THIS  LYFE  TO  THE  MARGIE 

OF  GOD,  THE  THIRD  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  IN 

THE  FYFT  YERE  OF  THE  REIGNE  OF  OUR  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGNS 
KING  JAMES,  ANNO  DOII,  :6o8. 

The  following  may  also  prove  interesting : — 

"Elizabeth  Marshall,  of  this  town,  died  March  gth,  1788,  aged  83  years.  She 
could  boast  excellence  of  parts;  when  young  she  was  beautiful.  When  young,  did  I 
say  ?  She  was  so  till  she  was  seventy-nine,  and  she  was  highly  good." 

Such  saintliness  must  have  been  at  this  period  very  exceptional,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  so  still ! 


CHAPTER    XII. 


'•    'EAVING  Tadcaster  for  Grimston  and  Stutton  by  the  river  bank— the 

4 1  A     most  pleasant  path  in  summer  time,  the  high  banks  of  the  river  are 

rendered  more  than  ordinarily  attractive  by  the  deep  lush  meadows, 

overhanging  willows,  and  rank  vegetation.    The  whole  length  and  breadth  of 

the  Ings  show  evident  signs  of  having  been  the  bed  of  an  old  lake  whose 

water  covered  the  present  land  from  the  precincts  of  Tadcaster  to  the  rising 

brow  fringing  the  park  at  Grimston. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  Tadcaster  the  little  River  Cock  in  its  serpentine 
course  passes  beneath  an  ancient  bridge  and  embouches  into  the  Wharfe. 
The  blocks  of  stone  composing  the  arch  are  neatly  squared,  and  on  them  are 
masons'  marks.  Previous  to  the  good  road  being  made  from  Towton  to 
Tadcaster,  this  was  the  line  of  an  ancient  track,  leading  from  the  south-east 
by  way  of  Kirkby  and  Grimston  to  Tadcaster,  and  was  known  as  the  Old 
Street.  Presumably  the  track  followed  the  bank  of  the  river.  By  some 
writers,  the  arch  of  the  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  Roman  work,  and 
the  name  '  Old  Street,'  which  passes  over  it,  would  almost  favour  this  idea. 
Doubtless  this  track  from  the  south  has  been  in  iise  from  very  early  times, 
yet  the  building  of  the  present  stone  structure  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than 
the  thirteenth  century.  Near  its  junction  with  the  Wharfe,  the  old  course 
of  the  Cock  has  been  lately  diverted  by  cutting  straight  through  the  loop  of 
land,  making  the  course  of  the  stream  straight  to  the  river.  We  trust  the 
old  bridge  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  an  abiding  mark  of  past  good 
workmanship.  Locally  this  structure  is  known  as  Ketlenn  or  Kettleman's 
Bridge.* 

*  The  most  obvious  etymology  is  that  from  A't'te,  or  Kelly — bold,  bad,  foul,  or  fierce,  a 
Northern  Teutonic  word  with  many  significations,  but  always  those  of  reproach  and  defama- 
tion. Yet  here  again  we  seem  to  touch  a  cattle-man  from  the  North,  i.e.,  a  drover,  whose 
bridge  it  might  well  be  styled  from  their  almost  exclusive  use  of  it.  The  word  is  almost  cer- 
tainly Scots,  not  Romany,  although  Kattc,  in  forms  of  that  language,  means 'every,' so  that 
Ka tU'man 's  would  mean  'everyone's  bridge.' 
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Some  two  hundred  paces  up  the  Cock  is  the  large  willow  garth, 
farmed  by  the  Addinals.  It  was  from  hence  that  hundreds  of  rabbits,  hares, 
and  even  foxes,  were  washed  out  by  the  great  flood  of  1870.  The  last-named 
animals  were  wiser  than  the  small  game,  and  took  to  the  trees,  where  they 
sat  mournfully  shivering,  awaiting  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  It  was  here 
also,  by  the  bank  of  the  Cock,  that  the  writer  was  able  to  watch  the  actions 
of  a  Wood  Marten,  his  sharp,  bright  eyes  peering  suspiciously  in  the  direction 
of  the  writer,  as  if  aware  of  some  intruder.  Standing  on  his  hind  legs,  the 
better  to  watch,  his  body  showed  forth  to  advantage,  graceful,  lithe,  and 
muscular.  I  stood  for  several  moments  watching  him,  suspiciously  on 
the  alert ;  on  moving  slightly  to  bring  the  hand  camera  into 

position,  he  dis- 
appeared like  a 
flash  into  a  hole 
in  the  high  bank 
of  the  Cock.* 

Less  than  a 
mile  to  the  south- 
east, surrounded 
by  leafage,  is  the 
church  of  Grim- 
ston,  or,  more 
properly,  Kirkby 
Wharfe;  from 
ancient  relics  dis- 
covered here,  and 
other  evidences  it 
is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was 
at  this  hall  in  pre- 
Conquest  times, 
that  Grim,  or 

Grime,  and  a  brood  of  Vikings  formed  their  biggin  ;  the  latter  stood,  as  we 
find  the  one  which  has  succeeded  it  stands  to-day,  not  far  from  the  bank  of 
the  river,  whilst  the  chieftain  raised  his  hall  (hael)  of  roughly-hewn  timber 
on  the  higher  grassy  slope  of  the  magnesian  limestone  knoll,  finely  situated 

*  This  little  beast  (Maries  sylvestris)  has  become  very  rare,  almost  extinct  now  in 
Yorkshire,  though  there  are  records  up  to  1880;  indeed  the  form  of  the  pine  woods  has 
been  erased  from  the  British  lists  as  no  longer  occurring  in  our  island  at  all. 
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and  overlooking  the  wide  and  pleasant  vale.  After  the  Conquest  it  became 
part  of  the  great  '  Laci  fee,'  and  afterwards  came  to  the  Saxtons,  of  Saxton. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Stanhopes.  The 
manor  subsequently  came  to  the  Gascoignes,  and  from  them  to  Lord 
Howden,  and  in  1850  to  Lord  Londesborough,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1873 
to  the  Fieldens,  of  Todmorden  Hall,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor. 

The  Wharfe  is  tidal  and  navigable  up  to  Tadcaster ;  coarse  fish  are 
plentiful  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  this  place,  which  is  much  frequented 
by  bottom  fishers  from  Leeds  and  district.  The  salmon  fishing  belongs  to 
the  Fieldens,  of  Grimston  ;  of  late  years  the  catches  have  been  small,  only 

a  few  solitary  fish,  the  chief  cause 
being  the  pollution  of  the  Ouse  by 
the  foul  waters  of  the  Aire.  Salmon 
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were  fairly  numerous  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago,  and  the  old  fishermen 
relate  stories  of  most  astounding  captures  obtained  half-a-century  ago.  A 
great  amount  of  fish  were  seen  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
summer  of  1902,  amongst  which  were  several  fine  salmon,  doubtless  poisoned 
by  some  pollution  from  the  drainage,  or  sheep-washing  liquor  by  careless- 
ness, the  former  being  the  most  likely  supposition. 
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Passing  Grimston  Grange  and  crossing  the  London  Road  we  -follow 
the  wood-shaded  lane,  in  whose  dim  recesses  hyacinths  bloom,  honey- 
suckle and  wild  rose  bedeck  the  hedgerows,  and  ivory-white  elder  flowers, 
willow-herbs  and  other  wild  blossoms  scent  the  wayside. 

Down  in  the  sheltered  vale  is  heard  the  splash  of  water,  locating  the  old 
mill  of  Stutton,  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  osier  beds.  Its  musical  rumble 
has  sounded  through  the  centuries,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  exis- 
tence soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest;  yet  how  lonely  and  deserted 
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it  seems  to-day !  The  wheel  is  silent,  no  rumble  or  creak  of  old-time 
machinery  is  heard,  nor  signs  of  dusty  meal  bags  or  farm  lads  bringing  the 
corn  to  grind;  the  only  sound  that  caused  by  leaping  fish,  the  splash  of  a 
water  vole,  and  the  startled  tcck-tcck  and  spreck-sprcck  of  a  waterhen 
hidden  amongst  the  tall  reeds.  A  generation  or  more  ago,  the  mill  was 
nearly  always  rumbling.  We  can  hear  its  monotone  and  the  splash  of 
the  wheel  over  more  than  thirty  years.  Big,  strong,  sinewy  men  were 
the  millers  Copping,  father  and  son.  The  tall  reeds,  creamy  meadow- 
sweet, and  willow-herbs  still  weave  wild  intricate  labyrinth  by  the  mill-dam 

o — i 
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and  pool  below ;  and  John  Fowler  Cottage  is  still  to  be  seen  perched  high 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  honest,  hard-toiling  John  and  the  millers  only 
appear  in  the  perspective  as  a  Memory — they  have  departed  hence.  Such 
is  the  eternal  law  of  change — the  brevity  of  human  life.  How  eloquently 
the  scenery  of  the  mill  appears  to  speak  of  the  past  to-day  !  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  spot,  shut  in  on  the  one  hand  by  orchard  trees  and  willow  holt, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  deep  green  and  blue-toned  woods  of  Grimston. 

Sometimes  at  flood  seasons  the  roadway  near  the  mill  became  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  thus  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  Grimston  and  Stutton.  On  one  of  those  flood  times,  about  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  Mr.  Charles  Wood  resided  at  Grimston  Grange,  Mr.  Dunn, 
a  visitor  there,  persisted  in  crossing  the  submerged  roadway  in  spite  of  the 
warning  shouts  of  Copping,  the  miller.  It  turned  out  as  the  miller  predicted, 
the  pony  was  swept  off  his  feet  and  carried  into  the  willow-garth.  Luckily 
Mr.  Dunn  managed  to  grasp  and  cling  to  the  high  hedgerow,  whilst  the 
pony  struggled  back  to  terra  firma.  After  some  little  time  Mr.  Dunn  (who 
was  an  aged  man)  was  extricated  from  his  perilous  position,  more  dead 
than  alive. 

Just  to  the  north  of  the  mill  the  pleasant  little  vale  known  in  old 
documents  as  Thevesdale,  which  begins  in  two  forks  on  either  side  of  Headley 
Hall  about  two  miles  away,  here  joins  the  Cock  Beck.  Although  the  little 
valley  is  a  well-defined  hollow,  sloping  all  the  way,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
water ;  the  dale  is  probably  a  natural  depression  in  the  limestone  bed-rock  of 
the  district.  In  it  lie  the  famous  Jackdaw  Crag  quarries,  free  use  of  which  was 
given  by  the  Vavasoiirs  to  the  Chapter  of  York  for  the  repairing  of  the 
cathedral. 

We  turn  from  the  mill  and  obtain  peeps  of  Stutton  village  through  the 
large  rambling  orchard  which  intervenes.  How  sweet  and  juicy  the  apples 
tasted  which  we  used  to  knock  off  the  large  trees  there  in  the  early  seventies. 
Stolen  fruit,  the  old  saying  runs,  is  always  sweet !  It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  the'  writer  ate  apples  from  the  trees  in  this  orchard,  so  mayhap  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  delicious  as  of  old.  The  cluster  of  houses  at 
the  head  of  the  lane,  where  the  smithy  stands,  bear  the  impress  of  age ; 
most  of  the  old  houses,  which  formerly  existed  on  this  side  of  the  village, 
have  now  disappeared.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  farmhouse  where  the 
Heptonstalls  dwelt  for  several  generations  are  the  initials  and  date :— 


J.H., 

1697. 

The  inn  here  is  another  old  house. 
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Stutton  at  the  Domesday  Survey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vavasours  : 
Malger,  the  first  of  that  family  mentioned  in  history,  held  it  of  William  de 
Perci.  The  village  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  family  of  Stutton.  In  1369, 
the  King  granted  to  Richard  de  Stutton,  his  valet,  the  office  for  life  of  the 


BOOKING  TOWARDS  TADCASTER  FROM  ABOVE  STUTTON. 

keeper  of  the  king's  rivers — Humber,  Ouse,  Eyre,  Trent,  Derwent,  Wharf, 
Nidde,  Yore,  Tise,  and  Swale.  Other  well-known  names  are  associated 
with  this  place :  the  Heptonstalls  and  Mortimers  of  Stutton  were  fine  old 
English  yeomen  ;  and  Thomas  Stothard,  father  of  the  R.A.  of  that  name, 
was  the  innkeeper  in  Stutton  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Passing  forward  by  way  of  Wingate  Hill,  where  Tommy  Robinson,  the 
celebrated  Cattle  dealer   and    farmer,    formerly   resided,  we  cross   the   old 
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London  and  York  road — the  way  to  York  from  the  south  right  through  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  present  good  turn- 
pike between  Towton  and  Tadcaster  was  made,  and  when  the  course  of 
traffic  was  changed  and  the  old  road  fell  into  disuse.  Near  to  Win  gate  is 
Chantry  L/ane,  and  the  base  of  a  cross  marks  the  spot  where  pilgrims  were 
wont  to  kneel.  Hazelwood,  whose  halls  have  often  resounded  to  the 
revelry  of  its  knightly  owners,  and  may  have  felt  the  tread  of  Cromwell's 
troopers,  is  a  mile  beyond.  From  Wingate  we  pass  up  Thevesdale  to 
Jackdaw  Quarries,*  with  the  exception  of  Huddleston  the  largest  in  the 
district,  and,  like  the  latter,  containing  good  white  stone,  soft  and  workable 
for  the  mason's  tools,  but  hardens  with  age  and  exposure.  The  writer 
understands  that  Sir  William  Vavasour  has  of  late  years  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  name  of  this  quarry  should  be  changed  from  its  present  name  to 
that  of  'Peter's  Post.'  Seeing  that  it  has  nearly  always  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Chapter  of  York  by  the  Vavasours  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  the  minster,  the  suggested  change  of  name  is  a  happy  one, 
considering  that  this  was  in  olden-time  the  name  of  the  quarry. t  Far  away 
back  into  the  genesis  of  those  lime  and  sand  deposits,  grain  upon  grain 
spread  out  in  laminated  order  until  the  quarries  were  formed,  then  the 
waters  that  covered  them  gradually  subsided  below  their  colossal  growth 
until  stone  was  prepared  for  '  Peter's  Post,'  and  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
(See  Vol.  /.,  page  177.) 

*  Theave  in  the  North  means  a  sheep  of  the  third  year,  in  other  parts  Theave  means 
an  ewe  of  the  first  year.     Thus  we  may  suppose  Thevesdale  means  '  the  ewes  dale.' 

t  "In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  his  Majesty  made  his  progress 
to  the  City  of  York.  And  among  his  nobles  and  honorable  retainers,  one  Dr.  Tunstall 
attended,  who  was  a  famous  and  learned  man,  and  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
greatest  travellers  into  foreign  Nations  of  that  time.  When  the  King  was  come  .some  miles 
on  the  north  of  Doncaster  this  Hisliop  took  upon  him  about  Scaursby  Leax.es,  to  show  his 
Majesty  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  valleys  that  ever  he  found  in  all  his  travels  through 
Kurope,  and  moved  the  King  to  look  about  him  and  behold  the  great  mountains  and  great 
hills  on  the  F.ast  side  of  the  said  valley,  being  called  York  wolds  and  Blackamoor,  and  upon 
the  west  hand  the  high  fells  of  Craven,  and  all  within  the  County  of  York,  the  breadth 
about  forty  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  valley  about  fifty  miles,  wherein  betwixt  Doncaster, 
which  is  the  south  point,  and  the  confines  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  which  is  the 
north  point  thereof,  you  pass  in  a  direct  line  northward  within  the  compass  of  Yorkshire 
seven  great  rivers,  and  all  navigable  to  the  place  you  pass  over  or  very  near,  vi/..  :  the  river 
Dun  at  Done-aster,  which  hath  there  two  streams,  the  river  Ai  re  at  Ferrybridge,  the  \\harfe 
at  Wetherby,  the  Nidd  at  Walsh  ford,  Ihe  "Your"  at  Baroughbridge,  the  Swale  atTopcliffe, 
Ttage  at  Ntshain,  all  on  the  road  between  I,ondon  and  Berwick.  Upon  the  west  hand  not 
far  from  the  street  or  road  j-ou  leave  the  river  Calder  and  not  five  miles  on  the  east  hand 
the  river  Oust,  which  bring  ships  of  great  burthen.  Very  near  the  centre  of  this  valley  is 
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Abutting  on  the  quarry  to  the  west  is  to  be  still  seen  the  fine  old  Roman 
way  which  diverged  from  the  Ermyn  Street.  At  Headley  Bar  to  Tadcaster 
and  York,  one  can  easily  detect  the  old  course  which  passes  Stutton  Grove 


ROMAN    ROAD,    NUT   HILL,    NKAR   ABERFORD. 

just  to  the  right  and  runs  over  the  fields  in  a  straight  line  to  the  ford  opposite" 
the  church  at  Tadcaster.     The  other  branch,  the  Rudgate,  left  Tadcaster  a 

seated  upon  the  rising  of  a  hill  the  maiior-house  of  Hazelwood  where  the  ancient  name  and 
family  of  Vavasour  has  continued  and  dwelt  there  ever  since  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  as  by  good  record  appeareth.  And  within  eight  miles  of  this  house  (or  little 
more)  are  all  these  prospects  and  pleasures  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  so  plentiful  a 
manner  in  so  small  a  compass  within  all  England,  that  is  to  say  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
manor-houses,  the  dwellings  of  Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  best  qualities  in- 
habited at  this  present  or  within  this  few  years  last  past,  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
set  down  hereafter;  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  several  woods  whereof  some  of  them 
contain  five  hundred  acres  of  wood,  thirty-two  parks,  two  chaces  of  deer,  twelve  rivers  and 
brooks  whereof  five  are  navigable,  upon  which  are  seventy-six  water-mills  for  corn,  and 
stored  with  exceeding  many  salmon  and  other  fishes,  twenty-five  coalmines  which  yield 
abundance  of  coal  for  the  whole  country;  six  market  towns  and  but  ten  miles  distant  from 
York,  where  there  are  three  market  days  ever}'  week,  and  every  Tuesday,  Friday,  and 
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mile  or  so  on  the  east,  passed  forward  by  Toulston  to  the  ford  at  Newton 
Kyme,  and  so  onward  to  Istirium  (and  those  who  wish  to  walk  along  the 
military  roads  of  old  can  still  do  so  in  this  vicinity).  Another  branch  came 
from  Ilkley  by  way  of  Adel,  Blackmoor,  and  Brainham  Moor,  and  joined 
the  main  street  in  the  vicinity  of  Headley  Bar,  between  Toulston  Moor  and 
Aberford.  The  ridge  of  the  Brmyn  Street  is  seen  to  best  advantage 
between  Nut  Hill  and  Nipscaup  Farm  where  the  Noverleys,  formerly 
retainers  of  the  Vavasours,  have  dwelt  since  the  Conquest,  and  from  the 
latter  farmhouse  over  the  arable  land  the  rigg  or  ridge  is  very  conspicuous  to 
the  north  entrance  to  Ha/el  wood.  But  the  man  who  repairs  the  old  road 
hereabouts  knows  more  about  the  doings  of  the  highwaymen  than  the  way 
the  Romans  marched.  To  an  inquiry,  one  of  those  toilers  remarked,  "  I 
don't  knaw  owt  aboot  t'  Romans,  but  I  knaw  Dick  Turpin  when  he  galloped 
fra'  London  te  York  on  Black  Bess  in  a  day,  cam  through  yon  wood  corner," 
pointing  to  the  west  fringe  of  the  Hazelwood  cover,  the  exact  line  of  the 
old  road.  Concerning  this  fabled  ride  another  tradition  avers  that  he  rode 
by  way  of  Ferrybridge  and  Cawood  Ferry  to  York,  but  the  indication  of  the 
exact  line  of  the  old  street  which  the  man  pointed  to  pleased  the  writer.  In 
the  apex  where  the  two  roads,  famous  in  history,  diverge,  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Thevesdale,  is  a  field  bearing  the  singular  name,  "  The  Hill 
of  Comfort." 

It  was  one  of  Thoresby's  hobbies  to  amuse  himself  with  the  investigation 
of  these  Roman  roads.  "  In  1719,  upon  Brainham  Moor,  we  traced  the  grand 
Roman  military  way  to  the  place  where  three  of  these  ways  part ;  one  goes 
by  St.  Helen's  Ford  to  the  north,  another  grand  road  through  Tadcaster  to 
York,  and  a  third  towards  Thorner.  We  saw  the  remains  of  the  road  in 
several  places  in  our  journey  to  York.  The  causeway  over  the  moor  beyond 

Saturday  great  store  of  sea-fish  new  and  fresh  from  the  sea  ;  three  forges  for  making  of  iron 
(Kirkstall,  Folly-foot,  and  Rothwell  Haigh),  and  stone  for  making  the  same,  great  store  of 
corne  and  cattle,  yielding  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  benefit  of  the  Counties  adjoining, 
and  for  the  sustenance  of  men  and  beasts;  within  the  said  limits  there  wanteth  nothing 
that  any  other  count}-  hath,  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  great  store  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and 
excellent  air.  And  for  pleasures  which  recreate  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  there 
are  within  these  limits  as  much  sport  and  pleasure  as  in  any  place  of  England,  in  the  arts 
of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  fowling.  There  is  within  this  limit  one  thing  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  which  is,  that  there  may  be  found  more  excellent  free  stone,  lime,  and 
plaster  than  would  build  as  many  churches,  cities,  and  castles  as  are  at  this  day  in  all  York- 
shire. In  probability  whereof,  there  is  good  evidence  in  the  hands  of  Vavasour  Out  of  a 
little  piece  of  a  quarry  within  the  manor  of  Ilaslewood  have  been  taken  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  York,  the  Minsters  of  Howden,  Selby,  and  Heverley,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's  in  York, 
Thornton  College  in  Lincolnshire  and  divers  other  churches." 
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Tadcaster  is  laid  upon  the  Roman  rig ;  the  street  houses  are  so  denominated 
after  the  stratum."  The  old  man's  gossip  helps  us  to  a  very  fine  vista  of 
that  which  we  are  striving  to  illuminate. 

HEADLEY. 

The  little  monastery  of  Headley  stood  on  the  high  moorland,  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  near  to  the  head  of  Thevesdale,  the  region  of  howling  winds. 
It  was  a  pre-Norman  foundation  and  its  roots  may  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts 

of  the  early  Celtic 
church.  Some 
lone  hermit  built 
himself  acellhere. 
It  was  formed, 
e a r  1  y  in  the 
twelfth  century, 
into  a  Benedictine 
priory,  subject  to 
the  Holy  Trinity 
Priory,  York.  In 
the  Domesday 
Survey  the  place 
is  called  "  Mone- 
cheton  " —  Monks- 
town,  and  its 
name  speaks  to 
the  purpose  that 
gave  it  identifi- 
cation. We  will 

not  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  such  an  outpost  of  Christianity  during  the 
Pagan  invasion  and  occupation,  the  period  when  Elmet  was  a  Kingdom. 
The  fact  remains  that  like  the  hermitage  upon  which  St.  Robert  reared  his 
priory  near  Knaresborough,  these  isolated  shrines,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Celtic  church,  are  obviously  the  links  which  connect  our  Christianity  with 
Druidism  and  the  conversion  of  that  powerful  priesthood  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  evangelisation.  Possibly  we  ma}'  adduce  as  a  collateral  fact 
supporting  this,  the  flight  of  Robert  to  Headley  for  shelter  when  he  was 
disturbed  at  Knaresborough.  Then,  we  must  remark  the  decay  of  religious 
vitality  from  which  monks  had  begun  to  suffer  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  career  as  educators. 
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After  a  short  residence  at  Headley,  Robert  had  to  leave  the  place  because 
his  austerities  and  earnest  devotion  made  his  presence  distasteful  to  the 
Convent.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  St.  Robert  was  so  bitterly 
persecuted  by  William  de  Stutville,  Lord  of  Knaresborough,  unless  it  was 
by  reason  of  the  saint  clinging  to  the  rule  of  the  Early  English  Church,  as 
against  the  Norman,  that  is,  the  Roman  branch  of  it.  Regarding  the  saint's 
life  at  Headley,  the  following  is  from  an  old  chronicle  :  — 

"  Thieves  having  broke  into  his  cell  at  Knaresborough  he  determined  to  leave 
the  place,  and  went  to  Spofford,  where  he  stayed  for  a  while,  attending  only  to  prayer 
and  other  services  of  God  Almighty.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  holy  conversation 
caused  most  of  the  country  to  come  flocking  to  him,  but  for  avoiding  applause,  the 
holy  man,  always  rejecting  vain  glory,  secretly  departed  and  changed  his  abode.  No 
sooner  had  the  Monks  of  Adley  (Headley)  heard  of  Robert  retiring  from  Spofford,  but 
they  were  earnest  with  him  to  corne  and  live  amongst  them,  which  the  good  man  did, 
and  became  a  poor  brother  of  their  house  and  submitted  himself  to  their  spiritual  rules 
and  discipline.  As  for  his  garment,  it  was  only  one,  and  that  of  white  colour,  which 
served  rather  to  cover  his  nakedness  than  to  keep  him  warm.  His  bread  was  three- 
parts  barley  meal,  his  broth  was  made  of  unfavoured  herbs,  or  a  few  beans,  served 
with  a  little  salt,  save  once  a  week  he  had  a  little  meal  put  into  it.  His  austerity  of 
life  was  not  suitable  to  the  looser  sort  in  that  monastery,  who  were  emulous  of  his  virtues, 
and  impatient  of  rebuke,  which  the  man  of  God  perceiving,  he  returned  again  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Hilda." 

In  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  and  before  Domesday  Book  was  compiled, 
Ralph  Paznel,  Lord  of  Leeds,  gave  to  the  Holy  Trinity  Priory  the  cell  of 
Hedleia,  going  on  to  describe  the  township  by  its  old  name  of  Monecheton. 
On  the  strength  of  this  name  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  assume  that  in  the 
early  Angle  days,  when  the  Celts  ruled  in  Elmet,  some  lone  hermit  had 
established  himself  there  to  win  that  peace  which  the  world  otherwise  denied 
him. 

The  modern  Headley  Hall,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  some  reference  to 
this  foundation,  lies  half-a-mile  north  of  the  Roman  road.  The  present 
Headley  Hall,  a  substantial  farmhouse,  the  property  of  Lord  Headley,  was 
erected  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  walls  of  one  part  of 
the  house  are  of  great  thickness,  and  have  doubtless  formed  part  of  a  much 
earlier  structure.  We  cannot  determine  whether  the  priory  of  Headley  stood 
on  the  same  site,  but  the  presence  of  querns  (one  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden)  always  denotes  long  settlement,  and  they  are  nearly  always  found 
on  the  sites  of  pre-Norman,  that  is,  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  Christian 
settlements. 

Standing  on  the  high  moor,  about  a  mile  north  of  Headley,  is  Toulston 
Lodge,  commanding  fine  views,  particularly  to  the  south.  It  is  now  the 
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property  of  Mr.  Riley  Smith,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  great  brewery  firm 
of  that  name.  Of  late  years  the  house  has  been  much  enlarged  and  the 
grounds  beautified.  On  our  visit,  during  the  work  of  enlargement  and 
restoration,  there  were  to  be  seen  evident  signs  of  early  occupation.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Fairfaxes,  and  memorials  of  their 
residence  here  still  remain. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  is  the  village  of  Bramham,  and  it  was  here- 
abouts on  the  moor,  between  Oglethorpe  and  Headley,  that  the  fight  known 
in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Bramham  Moor  took  place.  Camp  Hill  and  a 
stone  Pillar  still  enshrine  its  memory  in  this  district. 

In  more  cases  than  one,  Bramham  Moor  affords  instances  of  history- 
repeating  itself.  Two  furlongs  south  of  Hallawaydey  Wood-  the  halig-weg, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  J\Ioncchluu  and  Headley  Priory  — a  line  of  intrench- 
ment  points  towards  Headley  Hall.  Two  furlongs  more  south  of  it,  and  at 
the  lane  end  leading  to  Headley  Hall,  is  a  fragment  of  Roman  road,  running 
north-west  and  south-east.  There  had  been  trouble  in  that  spot  in  the  very 
old  days,  and  again  later,  when  a  minor  action  was  fought  in  February,  1408, 
between  a  body  of  insurgents  under  the  Percys  and  the  county  forces  under 
the  sheriff,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby.  After  the  battle  of  Homildon,  where  the 
Percys  overthrew  the  Scots  under  the  great  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  been  at  variance,  with  the  King,  through  the  monarch's 
refusal  to  allow  the  Percys  to  receive  ransom  for  their  prisoners.  At  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  his  gallant  son,  Hotspur,  lifting  up  the  ventail  of 
his  helmet,  was  pierced  in  the  brain  by  an  arrow,  and  with  the  bulk  of  the 
rebel  army  was  left  dead  on  the  battlefield.  Another  revolt,  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1405,  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  several  of  the  rebel 
leaders  being  captured  and  executed.  Earl  Percy  and  Lord  Bardolf  fled  into 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  into  Wales. 

The  old  earl,  long  a  wanderer,  made  the  desperate  attempt  in  1408  to 
regain  his  inheritance.  Raising  a  force  amongst  his  tenantry  in  the  north, 
he  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and  crossing  the  Wharfe  at  Wetherby,  met  the 
King's  forces  between  the  intrenchments  of  the  Roman  cross  road.  The 
fight  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  King ;  Earl  Percy  being  slain  on 
the  field,  Lord  Bardolf  dying  of  his  wounds  soon  after.  Their  bodies  were 
cut  into  quarters  and  exposed  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  rebel  army  were  the  Abbot  of  Hales  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
former,  taken  in  complete  armour,  was  executed  ;  the  Bishop,  not  appearing 
in  the  vestments  of  war,  was  spared.  For  this  victory  Rokebv  received, 
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during  his  life,  the  manor  of  Spofforth,  with  everything  appertaining.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  past  century,  neat  to  this  battlefield,  a  ring  and  seal 
were  found,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  ecclesiastical 
warriors. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


land  at  Bramham  was  a  grant  to  Lord  Bingley  from  the  Crown  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  demesne  generally  is  laid 
out  in  the  old  French  style ;  there  are  stately  avennes  of  trees,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  Lord  Bingley's  Walk,  and  near  it  twelve  avenues  diverge 
from  an  obelisk,  erected  to  his  lordship's  memory.  A  little  stream  wanders 
through  the  undulating  and  picturesque  landscape  to  the  village,  springs,  in 
the  park  at  its  source,  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  form  several 
'  landers'1 — rectangular  water-basins  or  fish-ponds — after  the  fashion  of  their 
age;  and,  bordered  by  terraces,  ringed  round  by  walls  of  verdure,  they  confer 
old-world  distinction  on  the  scene. 

Bramham  Park  and  nearly  all  the  adjoining  lands  are  the  property  of 
Lane  Fox.  The  stately  mansion,  which  has  been  unfortunately  burnt,  was 
built  by  Lord  Bingley  ;  and  the  grounds  were  laid  out  under  his  fostering 
care.  The  tall  trees,  beeches  mostly,  forming  the  magnificent  avenues  are 
amongst  the  highest  in  this  county ;  and  the  delightful  spots  in  the  park  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  fully.  Near  to  the  Rosary  is  a  monument  erected 
by  Lady  Bingley  to  the  memory  of  her  favourite  dog,  "Jet,"  which  died  1764, 
aged  eighteen  years.  The  kennels  in  the  park  house  the  hounds  of  the 
renowned  Bramham  Moor  Hunt.  The  village  of  Bramham  has  something  of 
a  Continental  appearance ;  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  older  portion,  the  grey 
church  with  tower  and  spire,  stand  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  hill,  which 
exactly  describes  the  place-name,  '  the  Heim  by  the  Brim.'  The  newer 
portions,  with  slated  roofs,  are  built  in  the  vale  below.  The  contrast  makes 
the  old  portion  even  more  picturesque ;  although  it  has  a  Flemish  look,  yet 
verily  it  is  an  old  English  village.  The  yellow-washed  inn  tells  of  story 
and  tradition  in  the  old  coaching  days.  The  church  is  a  substantial 
structure  with  late  Norman  tower  and  spire  combined,  and  the  graveyard 
is  very  large.  One  tombstone  records  the  memory  of :— 
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JOHN  BOYIT,  81,  AND  DOROTHY,  HIS  WIFE,  89. 
They  lived  in  love  and  died  in  peace, 
And  now  are  both  in  happiness. 

Another  stone  records  :— 

SAMUEI,  TATE. 

He  was  the  first  person  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Boston.     He  was  architect  of  Bolton 

Church,  and  gave  the  laud.     Died  Sept.  igth,  1821,  aged  68.     He  lived  universally 

respected,  and  died  universally  lamented. 
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The  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a  \vall,  evidently  erected  in  sections 
according  to  different  parishioners'  needs  or  enthusiasms.  During  the 
summer  of  1902,  the  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  perforating  it  and 
the  tower,  and  doing  serious  damage. 

Aged  people  of  the  place  tell  many  tales  of  fifty  years  past.  Anthony 
Gibbon  liked  an  '  odd  horn/  often  replenished.  <  )ne  night  the  butler,  for 
a  joke,  placed  Anthony  in  front  of  a  roaring  hot  fire  in  the  hall,  with  his 
favourite  horn  and  a  jug  of  ale.  Anthony  being  a  stout  man,  the  heat  soon 
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became  intolerable.  Just  when  on  the  point  of  moving,  the  bittler  whispered 
in  his  ear :  "  For  God's  sake,  Anthony,  don't  move ;  Miss  Fox  is  coining 
and  must  not  see  you  here."  After  poor  Gibbon  was  half  roasted  in  front  of 
the  fire,  he  grew  desperate,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  butler's  ominous  caution 
of  the  lady,  rushed  out  of  the  hall,  crying:  "Ah  weaut  be  bout  ta  dead 
for  all  t'Foxes  i'  Bramham." 

In  a  lonely  situation  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  at  the  thatched 
park-house,  lived  old  Jemmy  and  Nanny.  One  night,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
Jemmy  said  :  "  Ah  say,  Nanny,  we  nobbut  'ev  two  matches  i'  t'hoose,  ah  think 
ah'll  try  'em  afore  ah  goa  to  sleep,  and  see  ef  they  be  reight  uns."  Jemmy 
struck  them  both,  with  the  remark  that  they  were  "  all  reight."  Next  morning 
Jemmy  was  surprised  to  find  he  had  to  walk  to  the  village  to  procure  a  light. 

About  six  years  ago  part  of  the  old  road  between  Stubbing  Moor  and 
Bramham  was  dug  up,  and  the  material  carted  away  to  form  a  new  one  in 
the  vicinity.  The  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  road 
said  it  was  so  hard  as  almost  to  be  impervious  to  the  tools,  neither 
hammer,  wedge,  or  drill  would  penetrate  the  concrete.  Nearly  three 
thousand  tons  of  material  were  carted  from  this  old  street  at  the  date. 

John  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Malton,  says  of  Bramham  Moor,  1781  :— 

"  Upon  the  middle  of  ihis  moor  one  may  see  ten  miles  around  him  ;  within  those 
ten  miles  there  is  as  much  free  stone  as  would  build  ten  cities,  each  as  large  as  York; 
within  those  ten  miles  there  is  as  much  good  oak  timber  as  would  build  those  ten 
cities;  there  is  as  much  limestone,  and  coal  to  burn  it  into  lime,  as  the  building  of  those 
ten  cities  would  require  ;  there  is  also  as  much  clay  and  sand  and  coals  to  burn  them 
into  bricks  and  tiles,  as  would  build  those  ten  cities;  within  those  ten  miles  there  are 
two  iron  forges  sufficient  to  furnish  iron  to  those  ten  cities,  and  ten  thousand  tons  to 
spare  ;  within  those  \en  miles  there  is  lead  sufficient  for  those  ten  cities,  and  ten  thou- 
sand fodder  to  spare;  within  those  ten  miles  there  is  a  good  coal  seam  sufficient  to 
furnish  those  ten  cities  with  firing  for  ten  thousand  years  ;  within  those  ten  miles  there 
are  three  navigable  rivers,  from  any  of  which  a  man  may  take  shipping  and  sail  to  any 
part  of  the  world." 

And  so  this  lavish  but  not  very  exaggerated  description  runs. 
Bramham,  now  redolent  of  the  memory  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  old 
English  sportsmen,  George  Lane  Fox,  one  of  the  most  famous  '  Nimrods' 
and  sporting  squires  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  claim  a  settled  existence 
in  the  Roman  days,  although  its  place-name  is  of  the  Angle  period.  The 
town  is  penetrated  by  a  Roman  road,  fragments  of  which  still  remain. 

We  may  get  another  luminous  glimpse  from  the  church  of  Bramham. 
When  Christianity  was  planted  in  Bramham,  the  Anglians,  as  was  their 
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wont,  dedicated  their  temple  to  All  Hallows,  and  the  tradition  remains  in 
the  village  that  the  church  is  of  Anglian  origin.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Bramham  was  held  by  Ljgulf,  who  had 
there  one  manor  of  twelve  carucates,  to  be  taxed,  and  there  were  eight 
ploughs.  Nigel  Fossard  became  possessed  of  it,  and  had  there  three  ploughs 

*  A  private  chapel  or  orator}-  was  frequently  found  attached  to  the  manor-houses  of  the 
most  opulent  of  our  gentry.  How  sumptuously  these  chapels  were  provided  and  served 
is  seen  from  the  returns  of  Hazelwood  Chantry  in  1525,  but  in  regarding  them  it  must  not 
escape  reflection  that  the  Vavasours  always  held  first  rank  among  our  territorial  magnates, 
whether  nobility  or  gentry. 

HASH/WOOD  CHANTRY,  for  two  priests. 

Christopher  Bolton  and  William  Byngley,  Incumbents,  of  the  foundation  of  the  Vavasours. 
The  Chantry  is  worth  in — 

At  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  for  Boltou,  lauds  and  tenements  in  Feribrig,  six 
cottages ;  two  cottages  in  Nenton  ;  three  tenements  in  Aberfurth  ;  one 
tenement  in  Adwalton  ;  yearly  in  all  -  ^6  o  o 

At  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  William  Byngley,  the  pension  of  the 
brethren  and  vicar  Bederiu,  York,  66s.  8d. ;  Fentou,  with  Towtoii 
lands  and  tenements  there,  433.  4d.  ;  in  all,  yearly  -  -  ^5  10  o 

\Vhereof  one  portion,  Christopher  Bolton      -      ^5150 
William  Bingley  -     ^5  15    o 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  '     £*    3    ° 

So  when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  priests  were  fed  at  the  Lord's  table  and  housed 
beneath  His  roof,  without  a  single  call  upon  their  purses  for  parochial  purposes,  we  may 
realise  that  these  chaplains  were  much  better  provided  for  than,  say,  the  rector  of  Bardsey, 
who  had  a  clear  yearly  income  of  £4  is.  8d. ;  or  even  the  rector  of  Aberfurth  himself,  whose 
clear  stipend  only  amounted  to  ^6  is.  6d.  Bramham  was  a  rich  church  if  we  take  its  revenues 
in  the  gross,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  show  how  much  of  its  revenues 
were  used  for  parochial  services. 

BRAMHAM  VICARAGH,  WIL.UAM  DEY,  Incumbent. 
The  rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  prebend. 
The  vicarage  is  worth  in  — 

Site  of  the  mansion  with  22  acres  of  land  and  meadow  belonging          s.    d. 
theieto,  yearly  30    4 

Oblations  on  the  wonted  three  days,  in  ordinary  years  27    o 

Tithe  of  hay,  coming  from  a  toft  and  croft  there,  in  ordinary  years      -  10    o 

Private  tithes,  J.enten,  with  the  tithe  of  pigs,  fowls,  liens,  and  bees, 

in  ordinary  years   -  -  60    o 


The  clear  yearly  value     -,£674 
The  tenth  part  -  12    9 

The  eloquence  of  these  returns  as  showing  the  effect  of  mouasticism  and  privileged 
clergy  can  neither  be  gainsaid  nor  ignored.  The  poets  and  preachers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  denounced  the  system  unsparingly,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  them  to  overcome 
popular  indifference.  Hut  the  ripeness  did  come,  and  with  it  the  ruins,  of  which  Wharfe- 
dale  can  point  to  not  a  few. 
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and  sixteen  villanes  tilling  his  domains,  and  having  five  ploughs  and  a  half 
of  their  own.  There  was  the  site  of  a  mill,  a  church,  and  a  priest.  The 
wood-pasture  of  the  township  was  two  miles  long  and  half  a-mile  broad. 
In  King  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  the  manor  was  worth  £8,  but 
it  sank  during  the  Conquest  to  fifty  shillings.  However,  the  Thane 
still  held  large  territorial  sway.  To  this  manor  belongs  the  soke  in 
Monachestone,  one  carucate ;  Togelston,  three  carucates  ;  Ocelestorp,  one 
carucate ;  and  in  Nineton  Kyme,  one  carucate  to  be  taxed,  together  six 
carucates.  To  the  '  Monacheton ' — monks-town,  above  mentioned,  we  may 
remark  that  the  memory  of  its  existence  still  mingles  with  the  sanctity 
which  so  early  marks  the  profound  Christianity  of  the  vale  of  Wharfe.  If  any 
further  evidence  of  the  little  Christian  kingdom  of  Elmet  were  needed,  the 
establishment  of  places  of  divine  worship  would  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
prebend  of  Bramham  in  York  Cathedral  was  one  of  the  earliest  foundations. 
Archbishop  Thurstan,  who  died  in  1140,  annexed  it  to  the  priory  of  Nostel, 
the  prior  being  the  prebendary.  This  conspicuous  influence  of  Bramham 
must  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  in  dealing  with  the  Monacheton,  which  fell 
to  his  fee  at  the  place  called  '  Hedlai.'  In  later  days,  when  good  Queen  Anne 
reigned,  and  sporting  England  took  to  horse-racing,  Bramham  Moor  became 
famous  as  a  racecourse. 

On  Tuesday,  2 2nd  September,  1702,  a  gold  cup,  value  one  hundred 
guineas,  given  by  Her  Majesty,  was  run  for  upon  the  Bramham  Moor  Course, 
by  six-year-old  horses,  gentlemen  to  ride  twelve  stone  weight.  Six  years 
afterwards  a  florid  announcement  states: — "Her  Majesty's  'Golden  Cup' 
will  be  run  for  upon  Bramham  Moor,  on  Thursday,  29th  July,  1708,  by  any 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  six  years  old,  carrying  twelve  stone  weight,  three 
heats,  gentlemen  or  grooms  to  ride.  The  horses  to  be  entered  at  the  starting- 
post  seven  days  before.  Every  owner  of  such  horse  must  bring  a  certificate 
from  the  breeder  that  the  horse  is  no  more  than  six  years  old."  Perhaps,  in 
the  interval,  it  had  been  discovered  that  safeguards  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  utter  guilelessness  of  the  fraternity.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  how 
generous,  simple,  and  unselfish  the  patrons  of  horse-racing  had  already 
proved  to  be. 

While  the  sport  was  in  preparation  Tadcaster  was  having  a  really  grand 
time  of  it,  and  Leeds  and  York  also.  During  the  time  the  races  were  being 
held  at  any  place,  it  was  customary  to  have  a  series  of  cock-fights,  generally 
including  an  affair  of  extra  significance  between  the  neighbouring  counties  ; 
and  where  an  important  gathering  was  arranged,  as  in  the  case  of  Her 
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Majesty's  '  Golden  Cup,'  the  interludes  of  cock-fighting  continued  for  as 
long  as  a  week,  although  the  races  could  not  extend  to  half  that  period.  As 
the  sport  progressed  these  itinerant  races  were  found  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
so  a  permanent  ground  was  fixed  upon  for  Yorkshire,  at  York  of  course. 


.  w\T 
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The  early  races  there  were  run  on  Clifton  Ings ;  the  first  race  was  not  run 
over  Knavesmire  until  1731.  York  grand  stand  was  erected  in  1754,  "in 
consequence  of  the  great  inconvenience  felt  for  the  lack  of  one."  Apart 
from  horse-racing  and  fox-hunting,  there  were  formerly  many  strange  scenes 
and  incidents,  now  only i  memories  of  the  past. 

ftrainham  stands  on  the  great  North  Road,  and,  in  pre-railway  times, 
numerous   coaches   were   continually   rolling   by ;    apart   from  which,  the 
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bellowing  of  cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep  proclaimed  the  approach  of  huge 
droves  of  half-wild  animals,  driven  southwards  to  market  by  uncouth 
drovers  and  shepherds. 

From  Tentler  Hill,  at  Bramham — 

'•     .     .     The  restless  eye  may  rove, 

From  mead  to  mead,  and  grove  to  grove." 

There  is  a  magnificent  sweep  over  a  varied  and  delightful  country, 
undulating  vales  and  rivers,  stretching  away  to  the  Hambleton  Hills.  Dis- 
cernible from  this  spot  is  the  lofty  Whitestone  Cliff,  or  the  "  White  Mare's 
Cliff,"  on  the  bold  scarp  to  the  east  of  Thirsk. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  cliff;  e'en  the  stoutest  grow  pale, 
As  they  stand  on  the  brink,  and  look  down  on  the  vale. 

***** 
And  still  the  good  folks  of  the  valley  below, 
When  a  mist  like  a  curtain  hangs  from  the  brow 
Of  the  white  steep,  declare 
That  a  terrified  tnare 
Will  leap  from  the  cliff,  and  melt  into  air." 

A  mile  south-east  of  Bramham  is  the  village  of  Clifford,  a  place  of 
ancient  foundation.  The  Domesday  Record  informs  us  that — 

"  In  Cliford  (Clifford)  Ligulf  had  one  manor  of  six  carucates  to  be  taxed,  where 
there  may  be  four  ploughs.  Nigel  has  of  Earl  Robert  in  the  demesne  two  ploughs ; 
and  three  villaines  with  two  ploughs  and  one  mill  of  two  shillings.  Coppicewood  four 
quarentens  long  and  three  broad.  The  whole  manor  one  mile  Ion:*  and  a  half  broad. 
Value  in  King  Edward's  time  forty  shillings;  now  ten  shillings." 

The  old  soke  mill  (a  most  picturesque  spot)  stood  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  by  the  little  stream  in  the  vale  of  Bramham,  rumbling  out 
its  monotonous  dirge  through  centuries.  It  has  now  become  obsolete,  and 
so,  I  believe,  has  its  successor,  the  old  windmill  overlooking  the  land- 
scape far  around. 

There  is  both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  church,  the  former  is  a 
most  stately -building,  built  in  the  best  Norman  style.  The  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Carrara  marble  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art  by  the  celebrated 
Hoffman. 

Clifford  was  formerly  a  thriving  place,  but  the  flax  mills  have  not  been 
working  for  many  years,  consequently  the  place  has  a  deserted  and  desolate 
appearance,  with  tenantless  houses  falling  to  ruin.  Fifty  .years  ago,  a  local 
poet  describes  the  aspect  of  _the  place  quite  differently  : — 

p — i 
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"Once  a  mere  village,  now  a  busy  place; 
For  on  the  rippling  brook  that  floweth  nigh, 
To  mingle  with  majestic  Wharfe  hard  by 
(A- stream,  where  humbly  stood,  ere  we  were  born, 
A  simple  water-mill  for  grinding  corn), 
A  busy  factory  now  erects  its  head, 

With  vast,  extensive  works  for  making  thread; 
*  *  *  *  * 

In  almost  every  shed  or  cottage  now, 
The  whirling  spinning-wheel  is  heard  to  go. 
***** 

So  changed  its  habits  and  its  rustic  race, 

Our  sires  (recalled)  would  scarcely  know  the  place  !  " 

Just  to  the  north- west  of  Clifford,  on  the  moor,  the  insurgent  leaders 
mustered  their  forces  in  the  rebellion  known  as  the  "  Rising  of  the  North." 
The  Earls  of  Westmorland  and  Northumberland  were  at  the  head  of  the 
rising,  but  none  were  more  devoted  and  active  in  the  cause  than  old  Richard 
Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers  and  Rilston.  He  bore  the  famous  standard  on 
which  were  displayed  the  cross  and  five  wounds  of  Christ.  It  was  the  same 
banner  he  had  borne  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  thirty-three  years  before. 

"  The  Mortons'  An  event  (ensign)  had  the  Crosse 
And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  beare." 

Eight  of  old  Norton's  nine  sons  joined  most  willingly,  but  Francis,  the  eldest 
one,  tried  to  keep  his  father  from  this  adventure,  but  not  being  successful 
he  marched  with  the  rest.  The  object  of  the  rising  was  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  place  Mary,  Queen  of  the  Scots  (at  that  time 
a  prisoner  at  Tutbury),  on  the  throne  of  England.  Moving  southward 
with  "  all  the  flower  of  the  north,"  the  insurgents  came  to  Durham  and 
celebrated  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  burnt  the  Bible,  and  thence,  with 
greatly  increased  numbers,  they  marched  by  way  of  Darlington,  Ripon, 
and  Knaresborough,  to  Wetherby,  and  three  miles  beyond  the  latter  place 
mustered  their  forces  on  Clifford  Moor,  which  they  chose  for  their  encamp- 
ment and  rendezvous.  The  old  ballad  says  : 

"  With  them  the  noble  Neville  came, 
The  Krle  of  Westmoreland  was  hee  ; 
At  Wetherbye  they  mustered  their  host, 
Thirteen  thousand  faire  to  see." 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pitched  battle  in  the  district ; 
doubtless  not  meeting  with  the  support  they  had  anticipated  amongst  tlie 
Roman  Catholics  in  Yorkshire  (for  instance,  the  Vavasours  did  not  join), 
and  hearing  of  Royal  forces  pushing  forward  to  give  battle,  although  con- 
siderably the  stronger  party,  the  rebels  retreated  northward,  laid  siege  to 
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Barnard  Castle,  which  they  captured  ;  but  soon  after  the  rebellion  completely 
collapsed.  Dismissing  their  followers  near  the  borders,  the  two  earls  fled 
into  Scotland ;  and  Norton  and  several  of  his  sons  escaped  into  Flanders. 
Thus  the  rising  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  To  escape  detection  they  as- 
sumed the  garb  and  habits  of  moss-troopers,  and  placed  themselves  under 

the  protection  of  border  chief- 
tains. The  story  of  Northumber- 
land surrendering  himself  to  an 
Armstrong,  who  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Regent,  is  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  old  border  ballads. 
Northumberland  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  rashness.  He  was  beheaded 
on  the  Pavement  near  to  the 
church  of  St.  Crux,  York.  Be- 
tween Wetherby  and  Newcastle, 
eighty  miles,  and  over  a  breadth 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  or  village  but 
where  some  of  its  inhabitants 
were  executed  for  their  share  in 
this  ill-starred  rebellion.  The 
richer  sort  purchased  their  lives 
by  the  forfeiture  of  their  lands, 
but  of  rank  and  file  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Such 
was  the  miserable  ending  of  this 

u  fo1p>  r»f  tparc  " 
SITE  OK  ANCIENT  WEI.!,,    CLIFFORD. 

Nearly  two  miles  down  the  pleasant  valley  and  by  a  path  leading  over 
meadows  where  native  yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  flourish,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  yew-tree  grove,*  we  reach  Oglethorpe  Hall.  The  place  had  a  pre- 
Domesday  existence,  which  proves  its  antiquity  and  importance.  At  that  date 
the  land  was  held  by  Grim  and  Asger  and  was  in  the  soke  of  Bramham. 
The  glory  of  the  place  is  of  the  past,  it  has  associations  connecting  it  with  the 
Oglethorpes,  who  held  possession  for  upwards  of  five  centuries,  of  whom 

*  The  victories  of  Towton,  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt  were  won  by  archers  'dread- 
ful with  the  bended  vew.' 
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several  were  distinguished,  and  not  the  least  worthy  was  Bishop  Owen 
Oglethorpe,the  friend  and  patron  of  John  Wesley,  and  one  of  the  early  colonists 
of  Georgia,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  place  was  closely  connected  with 
the  historic  house  of  the  Fairfaxes.  After  the  Civil  War  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  that  family,  and  here  dwelt  Henry,  uncle  to  Lord  Thomas 
Fairfax,  some  time  rector  of  Newton  Kyme  and  also  of  Bolton  Percy.  He 

died  in  1665  and  was  in- 
terred within  the  altar  at 
the  latter  place.*  Only  frag- 
ments of  the  old  house, 
where  the  Oglethorpes 
and  Fairfaxes  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  dwelt,  now  exist. 
A  fine  Jacobean  gateway 
and  part  of  the  original 
courtyard  wall  are  still 
standing,  with  other  relics 
of  by  gone  centuries;  and  in 
the  adjoining  farm  build- 
ing there  is  the  old  '  wheel 
race '  for  threshing  by  horse- 
power. The  surround- 
ings here,  as  at  Toulston 
Hall,  half -a -mile  east, 
breathe  eloquently  of  old- 
time  occupation.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  hall  and 

JACOBEAN  GATEWAY,    OGI.ETHORPE.  J£s     defences     Call      Still      be 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  Fairfax,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax,  was  born  in  1588,  and  was 
Rector  of  Newton  Kyme  and  Bolton  Percy,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His 
traditional  recreation  of  '•  Antiquity Ci  and  Heraldrie"  is  substantiated  by  his  writing  on 
fly-leaves  various  antiquarian  notes  and  references.  Here  is  an  example  extracted  from  a 
long  memorandum  on  '•  Customes  at  this  day  paralleld  with  ye  Auncieuts"  :— '  Ye  Bride's 
meeting  a  Corps  at  CHurch,  Ovid,  /<<m.,  lib.  3.  The  trentiles  made  it  unlucky  to  entprise 
some  business  in  some  Moneths.  Hence  it  is  that  ye  Text  saith — 

'  The  proverbes  teach,  and  common  people  say, 

It's  ill  to  marry  in  ye  month  of  May.' 

Plutarch  gives  this  reason,  because  they  offered  oblations  to  ye  dead  in  this  Moneth,  and 
therefore  was  holden  to  be  ominous." 
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distinctly  traced  in  the  pasture  a  few  paces  east  of  the  house.  The  site  of 
the  Hall  enclosed  by  the  ditch  or  moat  measures  about  seventy  by  fifty  yards. 
A  family  of  the  name  of  Wright  have  been  in  occupation  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

A  few  minutes'  stroll  over  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  Rudgate,  and 
standing  in  a  slight  depression  (down  which  the  little  stream  wimples),  we 
reach  Toulston  Hall.  And  here  also  we  find  time  has  greatly  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  yet  the  ground  adjoining  is  full  of  tokens  of  its  antiquity 
and  former  significance.  It  stands  pleasantly  enough  amid  rich  pasture-land, 
away  from  the  din  and  clatter  of  the  crowd,  and  the  little  stream  wandering 
from  hence  runs  down  to  the  river  at  Newton  Kyme. 

Toulston  Hall,  a  farm-house,  the  residence  of  the  Stephensons,  occupies 
a  good  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  moat.  The  home  of  the  Fairfaxes 
stood  about  a  bowshot  more  to  the  south,  and  signs  of  foundations  are  plainly 
visible.  The  smithy,  where  in  the  past  the  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil 
was  heard,  is  still  standing  on  the  brow  above,  and  also  several  old  gnarled 
fruit  trees  occupy  the  former  site  of  orchard  and  garden.  In  the  stable, 
evidently  a  very  ancient  building,  with  its  deeply-splayed  window,  there 
are  the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  Early  English  arch,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  that  it  may  formerly  have  been  the  chapel  to  the  old 
hall.  Here  for  some  time  previous  to  1640,  dwelt  Sir  William  Fairfax,  of 
Steeton,  the  Peerless  Knight.  "He  was  a  tall,  soldier-like  man,  with  stern 
features  disfigured  by  a  large  mole  at  the  corner  of  one  eye,  but  with  a 
warm,  affectionate  heart,  a  man  of  high  honour  and  unflinching  resolve, 
brave  as  a  lion,  yet  courteous  and  gentle."  Such  is  the  word-picture  by 
Markham  of  this  soldier.  His  wife  Frances,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1629,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  of  Guisborough.  She  was 
a  beautiful  and  most  accomplished  lady,  and  a  worthy  companion  of  the 
gallant  knight. 

The  manor  and  estates  of  Newton  Kyme  and  Toulston  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Fairfaxes  in  1602  ;  by  them  it  was  resold  to  Sir  Thomas 
Barwick  in  1641,  only  however  to  come  back  to  the  Fairfaxes  later  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances,  to 
Henry,  fourth  Lord  Fairfax.  The  Toulston  estate  passed  from  the  Fair- 
faxes by  sale  about  the  year  1775.  Long  centuries  before  they  were  in 
possession,  there  was  a  strongly-built  hall,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  to 
give  additional  security,  for  in  those  days  Might  was  Right.  Of  its  first 
builder  we  know  nothing.  Of  this  ancient  hall  probably  no  remains  exist 
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except  a  portion  of  the  moat  and  a  fragment  in  the  adjoining  stable,  and  a 
few  stones  built  in  the  walls  around.  The  Domesday  Survey  tells  that 
in  Toglestun  (Toulston) — a  variant  of  Ogleston — there  was  one  carucate  of 
land  held  by  one  Torchil,  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fulk,  a  vassal 
of  Osbern  de  Arches.  In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Nunnery  at 
Appleton  in  the  twelfth  century  the  names  of  two  knights,  William-de-Kyme 
and  Peter,  Knight  of  Toulston,  appear,  both  suggestive  of  occupation  in  this 
district.  Of  the  former  person  we  do  know  something,  but  of  the  doings  and 
adventures  of  the  latter  we  have  little  knowledge.  The  record  simply  states 
the  name  of  "  Peter  the  Knight  of  Toulston,"  yet  even  this  glimpse  throws  a 
faint  ray  of  light  on  this  ancient  stead — doubtless  this  old-time  knight  has 
ridden  forth  in  warlike  attire  from  his  hair  at  Toulston,  amongst  the  long 
train  of  crusading  warriors,  to  win  fame  and  glory  in  the  holy  wars. 

Billy  Johnson,  the  farmer  here  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  well-known  local  character. 

Just  to  the  east  stands  another  farm  called  St.  Helen's  Grange.  Here 
in  the  outbuildings  a  stone  panel  is  inserted  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
Barwicks,  R.B.,  V.B.,  1653.  The  old  launder  or  canal  like  pond  gives  the 
place  a  bygone-time  air  of  repose,  when  the  box  hedges  were  clipped  into 
artificial  forms,  and  peacocks  wandered  aimlessly  on  the  close-cut  turf  in 
all  their  conceit  and  vainglory. 

A  mile  or  so  to  the  east  we  enter  the  park  at  Newton  Kyme,  with  its 
beautiful  avenue  of  noble  trees.  At  the  opposite  end  stands  the  pleasant 
Corinthian  mansion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes.  Passing  down  the 
drive  we  note  how  gracefully  the  ivy-mantled  church  seems  to  hide  its  modest 
tower  amongst  the  clustering  trees ;  'tis  a  sequestered  and  quiet  spot,  signifi- 
cantly named  Newton  in  the  Domesday  Book  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older 
settlement,  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  charming  place  where  the  weary 
one  may  find  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  mind  amid  the  beauty  and  peace 
of  its  environment.  Along  the  river  bank  and  in  garden,  copse  and  meadow 
are  studded  the  fragrant  little  gems  that  appeal  to  man  as  teachers  of  the 
beautiful  and  chaste.  To-day  Newton  Kyme  seems  a  spot  too  sacred  for 
vulgar  feet;  'tis  a  place  of  dreams  and  impressions,  tinged  with  the  tales  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  though  not  all  its  storied  treasure  is  of  ancient  date. 
As  a  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes  the  name  of  that  family  will  be  linked  with  the 
spot  for  ever. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  very  ideal  of  a  village  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  so  enclosed  by  foliage  as  to  appear  utterly  secluded  from  the 
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world  ;  the  ivy  has  fastened  with  loving  embrace  on  church  and  tower,  giving 
the  edifice  a  most  venerable  and  time-honoured  look.  The  scenery  here  is 
delightful  in  pastoral  loveliness,  gently-rising  hill,  valley,  and  glade,  alter- 
nately interspersed  with  vistas  of  pleasant  homesteads. 


ST.   ANDREWS   CHURCH,    NEWTON    KYME. 

Part  of  the  ancient  manor  hall  of  the  De  Kymes  still  remains,  also 
portions  of  the  moat  which  formerly  enclosed  it,  and  an  ancient  well,  locally 
known  as  '  Black  Tom's  Well.'  Here  the  natives  say  that  '  owd  Black  Tom 
was  wont  to  hide  i'  war  time,  when  he  was  licked.'  What  an  impression 
the  deeds  of  the  Fairfaxes  must  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  ! 
for  stories  of  their  adventures,  as  told  by  local  chroniclers,  would  fill  a  good- 
sized  volume. 

The  earliest  associations  of  Newton  Kyine  reach  back  to  the  Roman- 
Celtic  period.  The  Rudgate,  rhyd,  or  red  ford  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the 
'  ridge  road '  of  later  times ;  it  was  a  beaten  track  through  the  forest  region 
from  the  southern  borders  of  the  Brigantes  to  their  capital  at  Isuer,  and 
afterwards  became  the  Roman  way,  which  crossed  over  the  Wharfe  at  St. 
Helen,  and  thence  along  the  line  of  the  Rudgate  to  the  later  Isurium.  This 
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road  and  the  Roman  camp,  on  the  pasture  plateau  between  the  river  and 
village  of  Newton,  are  sufficient  testimony  to  its  importance  in  the  Imperial 
days.  The  pre-Domesday  existence  of  Oglesthorpe  and  Toulston  Halls  are 
in  succession  to  the  authority  formerly  exerted  here. 

The  story  of  plain  Newton  changing  to  the  more  dignified  Newton 
Kyme,  sometimes  Newton-in-the-Willows,  is  not  without  a  sparkle  of 
romance.  Robert  Percy,  the  dapifer,  who  among  other  places  lived  at  Ilkley, 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  the  widowed  Countess  of  Lincoln,  Roheis,  in 
1164-5,  literally  buying  her  of  the  King  for  ^100,  as  sometimes  was  the  case 
in  those  days.  Her  offspring  by  the  second  marriage  was  a  girl,  named 
after  her  mother  Roheis — the  feminine  of  Rohan — who  adopted  the  surname 
De  Bullington.  The  Kymes  were  Lincolnshire  knights,  of  whom  one,  Symon, 
captured  the  young  heiress  and  with  her  obtained  her  estates,  among  them 
Newton,  which  the  dapifer  held  of  the  Brus.  In  1205  Roger^the  priest 

of  Newton, 
quit-claimed 
to  Symon  and 
Roheis,  his 
land,  four 
carucates,  in 
Appleton,  to 
which  nunnery 
dame  Roheis 
became  a  bene- 
factor. Symon 
and  Roheis 
fulfilled  the 
biblical  injunc- 
tion, and  were 
a  fruitful  pair. 
Their  son 
Philip,  who 

died  in  1242,  married  Agnes  Waleys,  well  known  at  Helaugh.  The  line 
ended  in  Lucia  de  Kyme,  who  married  Robert  de  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus, 
a  warden  of  the  north  ;  their  son,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  and  Lord  of  Kyme, 
presented  another  prime  Norman  scion,  William  Cauncy,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Newton  on  i6th  September,  1349.  This  rector  is  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church. 


l  on.. 
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Between  that  date  and  the  23rd  of  May,  1410,  the  line  of  the  Umfravilles 
failed,  for  then  the  presentation  of  Henry  de  Newton  was  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Talbois,  Kt.  Matilda  (a  Tailebois)  was  prioress  of  Appleton  in  1429. 
This  family  of  Talboys  held  the  advowson  until  1585,  when  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burghley,  Queen  Bess's  great  minister,  presented  Oswald  Chambers. 


THE   FAIRFAX   CHAPEL,   SHOWING  SQUINT  OPENING. 

The  next  presentation,  i6th  February,  1632-3,  was  that  of  Henry  Fairfax 
by  his  father,  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax.  Henry  Taylbois,  sometime  lord  of 
this  village,  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church.  Of  the  lordly 
privileges  of  these  Kymes,*  we  obtain  a  glimpse  in  1280.  As  one  of  the 

*  A  William  de  Kytne  gave  to  the  nuiis  of  Appleton  certain  lands,  and  a  knight  of  the 
same  name  is  several  times  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  monastic  house  at  Newton  in 
Holderness — scarcelv  a  trace  of  this  house  now  exists. 
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real  grandee  families,  their  rights  must  not  be  interfered  with  as  was 
the  case  with  mere  yeomen,  or  even  squires.  Lucia  de  Kyme,  though  a 
bereaved  widow,  was  a  determined  patroness  of  woodland  sports,  doubtless 
being  a  huntress  herself.  Her  doings  afield,  not  suiting  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours, reached  the  King's  ears  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint.  Lucia  was  called 
upon  to  answer  for  her  conduct  in  Thornton  and  Newton.  She  pleaded 
that  she  held  it  in  dowry  of  the  heirship  of  Philip  de  Kyme,  who  claimed 
it  by  charter  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  that  was  accepted  as  beyond  appeal. 
So  the  stalwart  dame  established  her  case  to  the  confusion  of  all  her 
assailants.  After  Towton  the  King  gave  the  mansion  of  Newton-in-the- 
Willows,  otherwise  Newton  Kyme,  to  Brian  Talbot,  Squire,  "  duryng  his 
lyfe  only." 

Amongst  the  many  notables  who  dwelt  at  Newton  Kyme  the  name  of 
Admiral  Fairfax  is  well  worthy  of  mention,  he  having  served  his  country  most 
faithfully  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In  his  later  years  he  settled  down  in  the 
old  Manor  Hall  by  the  Wharfe,  where  many  happy  days  of  his  early  youth  had 
been  spent.  He  built  the  new  hall  and  planted  the  fine  avenue  of  lime  trees 
reaching  across  the  park  from  the  Tadcaster  road  to  the  house.  The  avenue 
was  planted  in  1712,  so  the  trees  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
old.  Some,  if  not  all  of  the  young  trees  were  obtained  from  I/ord  Fairfax, 
of  Denton.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  further  knowledge  of  the  Fairfaxes 
should  read  Sir  Clement  Markham's  history  of  the  family.* 

*  The  motto  of  the  illustrious  family  was  "  Speak  and  Act."  The  following  authentic 
anecdote  deserves  recording  as  being  so  opposite  to  the  motto.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1859, 
Lord  Fairfax  was  walking  home,  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  California  and  two  other 
friends,  when  he  was  met  by  a  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  named  Henry 
Lee.  It  appears  that  Lee  thought  Lord  Fairfax  had  in  some  way  tried  to  injure  him,  and 
therefore  accused  him  of  so  doing,  a  charge  which  his  lordship  denied;  Lee  rejoined,  in  an 
insolent  and  most  offensive  manner,  that  he  did  not  believe  him,  substantially  giving 
the  lie,  evidently  desiring  that  Lord  Fairfax  should  strike  him;  he  effected  his  object,  his 
lordship  striking  him  on  the  face,  and,  in  return,  Lee  struck  at  him  with  a  light  cane,  within 
which  was  concealed  a  long  dagger.  Lord  Fairfax  caught  the  cane  in  his  left  hand;  Lee 
sprang  back,  drew  the  dagger  quickly  from  the  cane,  and  inflicted  on  his  lordship  two  terrible 
wounds,  one  through  his  left  breast  and  the  other  in  his  side.  Lord  Fairfax  had  drawn  a 
"  Derringer"  pistol,  and  presented  it  cocked,  in  time  to  prevent  Lee  making  a  third  thrust. 
In  a  moment  Lee  threw  up  his  arms  and  cried  out,  "  Don't  kill  me,  lam  unarmed!  "  (all  this 
occurred  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time — before  anyone  had  time  to  interfere,  or  even 
realise  that  a  deadly  assault  had  been  made).  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  a  splendid  shot,  had 
him  covered  at  not  more  than  six  feet  distant,  and  could  have  killed  him  beyond  any  possible 
doubt.  Still  pointing  his  pistol  at  Lee's  head,  his  lordship  replied,  "You  miserable  coward, 
you  have  murdered  me,— you  have  assassinated  me,  and  I  have  your  worthless  life  in  my 
hands  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and  child,  I  shall  spare  you."  Cries  at  this  were  raised 
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The  interior  of  the  church,  dedicated  to  Saint  Andrew,  is  very  interesting. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  porch  is  a  small  incised  cross,  doubtless  a 
consecration  cross.  There  is  also  a  small  canopied  niche,  containing  the 
rudely  carved  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a  shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Talboys.  The  interior  comprises  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and 
Fairfax  chapel  ;  the  arched  recess  above  the  priest-door  and  the  Squint 
formed  to  command  the  high  altar  from  the  Fairfax  chapel  are  noticeable 
features.  The  sedilia  piscina,  the  deeply-splayed  windows,  fragments  of 
old  glass,  the  memorials  and  inscriptions  to  several  families,  are  all  of  great 
interest.* 

There  are  a  few  droll  stories  told  concerning  the  late  rector,  the  Rev. 
J.  Chaloner,  an  ardent  sportsman  and  bird-lover,  a  prince  of  fishers,  and 
a  patron  of  all  who  joined  the  gentle  craft.  Previous  to  one  of  his 
shooting  excursions,  which  was  to  keep  him  from  his  flock  on  two  Sundays, 
he  had  provided  a  substitute  for  the  first,  but  not  for  the  second.  This 
he  left  to  the  old  parish  clerk  to  announce  to  the  congregation  at  the 
first  service.  The  announcement  the  clerk,  one  of  the  old  school, 
delivered  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  hev  te 
say  there'll  be  na  sarvice  next  Sunday,  'cause  Parson  '11  be  away  on  t' 
moors  shuting." 

Passing  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster  through  rich  green  meadows  and 
umbrageous  woods,  in  which,  in  late  May,  at  rare  intervals  of  years,  "  the 
nightingale  still  supplies  the  night  with  song,"  to  the  right  of  the  Tadcaster 
road,  on  a  fine  elevation,  is  Smaws  Hall ;  near  to  are  the  famous  limestone 
quarries,  bearing  the  above  name.  Adjoining  is  an  old  circular  mound, 
suggesting  a  burial-place  of  a  Celtic  chieftain  ;  on  the  summit  is  a  large 

*  NONA  TAXATION. — Newton  Kytue  is  taxed  at  ^13  6s.  8d.  which  is  considered  ex- 
cessive for  the  time.  The  nona  (or  ninth)  of  garbs,  fleeces,  and  laud  is  not  worth  more  than 
£6  IDS.  4d. ;  the  emolument  of  the  church  is  in  29  acres  of  land  worth  yearly  2gs.;  three  acres 
of  meadow  worth  155. ;  aud  in  alterage  and  mortuaries  205.  The  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  has 
an  endowment  of  hay  worth  yearly  265.  8:1.;  there  are  also  rents  of  a  watermill  and  fishery- 
worth  yearly  145. ;  tenements  6s.,  and  a  garden  ;d. 

from  the  crowd,  of  "Shoot  him,  Fairfax  !  "  "  Kill  him  !  "  "  Don't  spare  him  !  "  and  the  like. 
Standing  erect  and  looking  Lee  full  in  the  face,  aud  holding  the  pistol  as  before,  Lord  Fairfax 
replied,  "  No,  I  won't  kill  him  !  "  and  then  addressing  Lee,  said,  "  Recollect,  I  have  your  life 
in  my  hands,  aud  I  spare  it,  not  on  your  worthless  account,  for  you  are  an  assassin  and  a 
coward,  but  because  of  your  wife  and  child."  With  that  he  dropped  his  pistol  hand,  uncocked 
the  pistol,  handed  it  to  a  gentleman  who  was  near  him,  and  said  in  a  hurried,  low  voice,  "  He 
has  killed  me! — support  me  !  " 
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dead  and  decayed  elm  tree  ;  on  the  south-west  side  still  remain  portions  of 
the  ancient  farm  buildings,  a  chapel-like  columbary  or  pigeon  cote,  remnants 
of  antique  garden  walls,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  old  hall  demolished 
a  generation  ago.  The  word  Smaws  is  said  to  be  Danish,  meaning  a  narrow 
opening,  a  crevice,  a  nook  to  creep  through.  It  may,  however,  have  meant 
merely  '  small,'  that  word  being  pronounced  '  smaw,'  in  rustic  dialect. 
In  mediaeval  times  it  was  the  home  of  the  Normanvilles,  an  old  Tadcaster 
family  previously  mentioned,  and  from  them  it  was  sold  to  the  Fosters. 
Part  of  the  endowment  of  Roger  Saxton,  vicar  of  Tadcaster,  in  1290,  was 
the  tithe  hay  in  Smaws.  During  the  building  of  Helaugh  Priory,  the  crafts- 
men were  located  in  '  Smahuses ' ;  in  other  instances  the  place  is  named 
Smaws.  From  the  summit  of  the  high  mound  the  outlook  over  the  Wharfe 
in  the  direction  of  Wighill  and  across  the  Ainsty  is  very  beautiful.* 

Hence  we  drop  down  under  the  banks  by  osier  holts  between  Smaws 
hill  and  the  Wharfe  to  the  'Pin  Well,'  now  filled  up.  A  generation 
ago  this  was  a  resort  of  maidens  in  love  or  persons  suffering  from  various 
nervous  ailments,  as  its  waters  were  supposed  to  be  potent  for  the  cure  of  these 
diseases.  The  wood  in  which  the  well  is  situated  was  called  Killbois.  A 
tradition  of  a  hermit  cell  or  chapel  in  the  wood  still  lingers.  Part  of  the 
old  wood  remains,  but  the  wishing-well  is  not  to  be  found.  Here  in  the 
seventies  of  the  last  century  were  suspended  from  the  branches  around  the 
well  various  offerings,  strips  of  cloth,  or  bits  of  coloured  ribbon,  and 
similar  votive  offerings,  placed  there  by  maidens  :  a  custom  lingering  from 
remote  antiquity.  The  origin  of  the  name  'Pin  Well'  was,  by  reason  of  the 

*  In  the  sloping  field,  below  the  quarry-mounded  wood  to  the  west  of  Smaws  Hall,  is 
to  be  found  what  may  not  impossibly  be  another  track-mark  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
this  district.  This  is  a  creamy-yellow  flowered  climber  of  the  Vetch  or  Pease  family, 
Lathyrns  Ochms—\.\\e  Roman  vetchling  by  name.  If  not,  indeed^  eaten  as  a  lentil  by  the 
legionaries,  it  was  used  by  them  as  a  fodder  for  their  horses.  It  has  only  been  known  to 
grow  here  for  some  thirty  years  ;  but,  unlike  the  Roman  nettle,  which  once  sprang  up  where 
the  cemented  pavement  of  Rudgate  had  been  disturbed,  it  retains  its  hold  through  crop 
changes  in  the  rough  ground  where  hedgerows  mark  off  the  arable.  Exactly  how  it  came 
can  never  be  settled  ;  but  place-names  about,  like  Spikemay  and  Rosemary,  are  proof  enough 
that  in  olden  times  other  things  were  cultivated  here,  of  Latin  origin,  which  have  gone  now. 
The  green  Hellebore,  too,  grows  hereaway;  and,  purest-white  and  gracefullest  among  Orchises, 
in  the  spinney  adjoining  Jackdaw  Crag  Quarry,  only  a  mile  or  two  away,  some  twenty  years 
back  Solicitor  Hlaydes-Thompson  of  Tadcaster  discovered  the  narrow-leaved  Helleborine  in 
beautiful  bloom.  That  lover  of  densest  shade,  the  Orchis  Neottia  with  plaited  roots  like  a 
bitd's  nest  (whence  its  name  Nidus-avis)  flourishes  also  in  the  dim  aisles  under  the  beech- 
trees  of  this  particular  district.  And  the  Yews  of  Ugglethorpe  are  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Archery. — F.  A.  L, 
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practice  of  lovesick  maidens,  sighing  for  their  lovers,  throwing  into  the 
well  crooked  pins  as  an  oblation,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  wish 
of  their  hearts, — a  sweetheart,  or  good  husband,  and  so  on;  but  if  the  wish 
was  divulged  to  any  living  person  the  spell  was  broken  and  the  desired 
consummation  was  void.  On  our  last  visit,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
we  searched  for  the  well  in  vain.  It  has  totally  disappeared,  still  the  practice 
of  throwing  pins  is  not  yet  obsolete,  for  at  the  time  of  writing  we  are  told 
of  one  lady  who  on  passing  this  spot  never  fails  to  express  a  wish  and  throw 
a  pin  on  the  site  of  the  well,  and  what  is  more  she  declares  her  wish  is 
realised  !  * 

Of  this  well-worship  we  are  told  that  up  to  not  distant  times,  on  a 
certain  day  every  year,  the  young  women  of  Abbotsbury  used  to  go  up  to 
the  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Milton  Abbey  in  Dorset,  where,  after 
drinking  of  the  water  of  the  saint's  well,  they  made  use  of  the  following :  — 

A  husband,  St.  Catherine; 
A  handsome  one,  St.  Catherine; 
A  rich  one,  St.  Catherine  ; 
A  nice  one,  St.  Catherine  ; — 
And  soon,  .St.  Catherine. 

From  here  the  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  pleasant  until  we  reach  the 
environs  of  Tadcaster.  Helaugh  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Brooksbanks,  is 
situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  east  bank,  its  south  front  facing 
down  to  the  river,  which  here  winds  gracefully  through  the  declining  slopes 
below  Tadcaster,  pursuing  its  way  wearily  through  the  flatter  lands  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ouse. 

*  In  his  introductory  chapter  to  '  Knaresborough  Forest,'  William  Wheater  tells  of  one 
William  Colstoue,  of  Tadcastre,  contracted  with  rheumatism  in  his  left  side,  the  shin  of  his 
leg  and  arm  being  bent,  continued  thus  from  Pentecost,  1274,  to  the  igth  March  (sixth  day 
before  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation),  1276.  The  Harrogate  treatment  not  being  efficacious 
for  rheumatism  in  those  days,  Colstone  went  to  Eversham,  and,  aftera  picturesque  visitation, 
"  was  made  whole."  While  sleeping  before  the  Great  Altar  the  form  of  a  beautiful  lady  with 
two  squires  appeared,  descending  towards  him  from  the  glass  windows  beyond  the  Altar; 
calling  him  to  rise,  which  he  could  not :  she,  taking  him  by  the  right  shoulder  and  ordering 
him  to  get  up,  he  obeyed,  his  arms  and  shin  bones  being  extended— the  convent  and  people 
saw  this.  In  the  story  of  the  '  Wonderful  Cure  at  the  Well  of  St.  Winifride,'  in  1902,  history  is 
repeated  : — "  The  crippled  boy  of  Silverdale,  Staffordshire,  reported  to  have  been  miraculously 
cured  at  St.  Winifride's  Well,  Holywell,  returned  to  his  home  completely  restored.  The  lad 
had  for  five  years  been  a  helpless  cripple,,  unable  of  himself  even  to  get  out  of  bed.  on  which 
he  la}-  like  a  log,  and  his  cure  was  said  to  be  despaired  of  by  the  doctors.  Besides  being 
crippled  he  had  also  been  deprived  of  his  power  of  speech  He  was  conveyed  in  a  bath  chair 
to  Holywell.  and  from  the  first  bath  in  St.  Winifride's  Well  improvement  began  to  be  mani- 
fest, and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  walk  and  talk.  The  lad  completely  recovered,  and 
from  being  a  mute  he  was  able  with  joy  to  tell  of  his  astonishing  cure.  The  following  Sun- 
day he  walked  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme 
to  return  thanks  to  God  and  to  St.  Winifride." 
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Crossing  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster  \ye  bear  to  the  left  at  the  brow  of  the 
hill  opposite  the  old  'Rose  and  Crown,'  of  posting  days  fame,  on  to  the 
Wighill  road,  past  the  top  of 
Rosemary  Lane,  on  the  site  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, ran  the  paved  '  street '  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  a  pleasant 
two  miles'  walk  along  the  country 
lane  to  Wighill,  passing  on  the 
left  Helaugh  Hall  and  the  farm 
of  Easdyke.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  site  and  is  of  great 
At-  the  Nor- 
fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  Mowbrays.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
vicarage  of  Wighill  was  endowed 
with  the  tithes  of  Esdyke  and 
Folyfuyt.  The  site  of  the  house 
can  still  be  traced  lying  between 
the  road  and  the  river,  just 
opposite  to  where  the  Wharfe 
makes  a  sweeping  curvature  east. 
On  the  higher  ground  to  the 
north-east,  anciently  stood  a 

4  Pele-tower,'  doubtless  a  stronghold  of  the  Hagets.     Here  at  Easdyke  in 

the  sixteenth  century  dwelt  a  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  this  knight  is  known  as 

Sir  Robert  of  Easdyke,'  and  here  he  died  in  1606  and  was  buried  at  Wighill. 


historic   interest, 
man    Conquest   it 
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HE  hill  just  outside  the  village,  a  stronghold  or  place  of  defence  in  the 
early  Saxon  days,  and  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  Angles 
and  Celts.  This  corner  of  the  Ainsty  doubtless  has  been  stubbornly 
defended  by  the  British  people  against  Saxon  invasion,  and  in  that  resis- 
tance Wighill  Walton  would  be  their  last  stronghold  before  retiring  to  the 
westward  of  the  Wharfe. 

On  a  commanding  site  stands  the  church  of  Wighill,  a  venerable  struc- 
ture, historic  with  the  reminiscences  of  the  Stapletons. 

The  colonisation  of  the  district  included  the  parishes  of  Wighill, 
Bilton,  Walton,  Cowthorpe,  Kirk  Deighton,  and  Spofforth.  These  parishes 
possess  a  few  leading  features  anterior  to  the  Angle  domination,  particu- 
larly Walton,  whose  Domesday  name,  Walston,  indicates  the  '  Welsh  '  town. 
Wighill  is  said  to  mean  the  "hill  of  victory,"  although  Wichael,  the  form  of 
the  place-name  found  in  Bertram  Haget's  Charter  to  Helaugh,  is  probably 
the  most  correct  (and  the  name  to  this  day  is  so  locally  pronounced),  and 
according  to  that  form  the  component  parts  are  the  Angle  words  '  Wyke  '  and 
'  hael/  the  latter  indicating  a  hall  where  magisterial  jurisdiction  \vas  especially 
maintained  for  the  rule  of  the  whole  district.  The  prefix  '  Wyke  '  means  a 
watery  situation,  which  is  fully  borne  out  in  the 'Hag-land  (of  which  the 
name  Hagendabi  is  a  survival)  between  Wighill  and  the  Wharfe.  This 
interpretation  is  quite  consistent,  if  we  consider  the  distinct  individuality  of 
the  spot. 

From  the  earliest  period,  Wighill  has  been  a  Mowbray  possession.  In 
the  town  of  Wighill  and  Esdyke  were  five  carucates  of  land,  which  town 
was  held  by  Reginald,  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  who  in  turn  held  it  of  the 
king  in  chief.  At  a  later  period  one  of  these  carucates  of  land  was  held  by 
the  Prior  de  Parco,  of  the  Lord  of  Helaugh,  from  the  Lord  Mowbray  by  the 
rent  of  2s. 
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The  church  of  All  Hallows  of  Wighill  was  given  to  the  priory  before  1288, 
and  a  vicarage  appointed,  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  Esdyke  and  Folyfuyt. 
The  windows  have  exhibited  the  blazonry  of  the  best  of  the  dale  families, 
including  the  Fairfaxes,  Manleverers,  and  Vavasours.  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton, 
Kt.,  by  Will  dated  25th  September,  1578,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  church.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Our 


i  '' 


THE   CHURCH,    WIGHII.lv,   FROM   THE   NORTH-WEST. 

Lady,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  and  bequeathed  thirteen  tapers, 
twelve  of  them  to  be  of  a  pound  apiece,  for  the  worship  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  thirteenth  to  be  of  three  pounds,  for  the  worship  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  to  burn  afore  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  while 
it  will  last.  The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was 
the  Stapleton  mortuary.  From  the  graveyard  lovely  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  obtained.  Vessels  can  be  seen  ascending  the  Ouse  away  beyond 
Selby  town,  whilst  the  undulating  vale  country  spreads  before  our  vision  to 
the  eastern  wolds.  We  may  with  truth  call  this  a  church  of  olden  time  ;  with 
its  beautiful  Norman  porch  and  arches  of  the  same  period,  the  chasteness 
and  proportions  of  this  doorway  instantly  reveal  themselves  as  the  design  of 
highly-cultivated  taste.  There  are  several  excellent  Norman  doorways  in  this 
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district,  but  in  'balance '  none  equal  the  porch  of  Wighill.  And  what  have 
been  the  associations  of  this  doorway,  the  most  superb  of  the  district,  as 
its  reminiscences  are  the  most  awesome  ?  As  the  most  lowly  worshippers, 
in  this  our  free  England,  cross  that  threshold,  they  actually  tread  upon  the 
footsteps  of  the  proudest  Norman  knights  and  dames,  left  from  the  days  of 
their  unrestrained  pride. 

The  interior,  with  its  uneven  floor,  and  rough  adze-hewn  ancient 
oaken  pews  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  marks  it  as  the  most  antique 
church  along  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe.  Here  prayers  have  been  offered  and 
the  Gospel  preached  since  the  days  of  the  Angle  kings.  The  north  side  of 
the  tower  end  contains  the  effigy  of  Robert  Stapleton,  1635,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  married  Katherine,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  of  Walton.  At  the  foot  of  the  monument  is  a  Turk's  head,  a  badge 
of  the  Stapletons,  assumed  by  them  through  some  heroic  action  on  the  foreign 
field  of  battle.  A  remote  ancestor,  we  understand,  did  slay  in  single  combat 
a  mighty  warrior  of  the  infidel  hosts  during  the  Crusading  wars.  This  head 
represents  a  giant  who  ate  up  children,  etc., — so  local  tradition  avers. 
Amongst  many  legends  connecting  this  badge  with  the  Stapletons  and 
the  lands  of  Wighill,  is  the  following  one  quaintly  told  by  Johnson,  the  parish 
clerk,  who  was  quite  an  original  character  : — 

"Many  hundred  years  ago,  a  terrible  giant,  Turk  or  Saracen,  dwelt  on  an  island 
near  the  coast  of  England,  causing  fearful  havoc  far  and  wide,  killing  all  who  came  in 
his  path.  A  manor  was  offered  by  the  King  to  the  man  who  would  rid  the  country  of 
this  bloodthirsty  ogre.  After  a  long  delay,  a  champion  was  found  in  the  shape  of 
another  David,  who  went  forth  alone,  armed  only  with  a  good  sword.  The  hero  crossed 
to  the  island,  the  stronghold  of  the  foe  ;  after  leaping  ashore,  young  Stapleton  sent  his 
boat  adrift.  The  mighty  Saracen,  who  from  his  castle  had  seen  the  coming  of  Eng- 
land's champion,  came  on  the  scene  at  this  juncture,  waxing  wroth  at  the  sight  of 
his  adversary.  Inquiring  why  the  boat  was  sent  out  to  sea,  Stapleton  replied  that 
he  was  determined  to  rid  the  country  of  such  a  monster  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
and,  if  victorious,  should  return  in  his,  the  giant's  boat.  After  a  long  fight,  the 
young  hero  received  a  terrible  blow  which  brought  him  to  the  ground;  at  the 
moment  the  giant  was  in  the  act  of  giving  the  final  stroke,  with  arms  uplifted,  Staple- 
ton,  grasping  his  sword,  with  a  desperate  plunge  struck  him  under  the  armpit  and 
disabled  him.  Then  commenced  the  final  struggle  for  victor)',  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  Saracen,  whose  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  was  brought  along 
with  the  giant's  sword  and  boat  to  Britain  as  proofs  of  his  victory.  For  this  courageous 
deed  the  King  did  grant  him  the  manor  of  Wighill,  where  the  Stapletons  dwelt  for  six 
centuries." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  heraldic  device  and  its  meaning  in 
'Cristofer  Stapilton's  Pedigree,'  circ.  1530,  which  tells  how  "Sir  Bryan 
Stapilton,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  slew  a  Saryson  in  plane  batell,  in  the 
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TOMB    OK  ROBERT   STAPLETON. 


CRKST   AT   THJ-:    FOOT  OK   TMK 
STAPI.RTON   TOMB. 


presence  of  three  kings,  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Scotland,  and 
for  that  acte  desiring  for  beauty 
his  head  in  his  creaste  for  ever 
moor."  The  legend  is  repeated 
by  Randle  Holme  in  1645,  anc^ 
by  Sir  Miles  Stapelton  in  1660, 
with  variations.  "  This  Bryand 
Stapylton,  K.G.,  the  King  of 
England  and  the  King  of  Cyprus 
being  present,  did  fight  with  a 
Sarazon,  faith  for  faith,  whom 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  his 
valour  he  did  kill.  For  which 
cause  he  did  desire  for  the  reward 
of  his  valour  of  Edward  III.,  then 
present,  nothing  else  but  that  hee 
and  his  heires,  in  memory  of  the 
victory,  should  carry  for  their 
crest  the  head  of  a  Sarazon." 
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A  brass  plate  at  the  chancel  end  of  the  church  records :  — 

"  In  aud  about  this  uorth  aisle,  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
eleven  generations  of  the  family  of  Stapleton,  who  purchased  this  manor  A.D.,  1376, 
some  of  whose  names  are  written  below,  derived  from  testamentary  and  other  evidence : 
Sir  William  Stapleton,  Knight,  who  restored  and  enlarged  the  church,  and  was  buried 
in  1503,  and  his  two  wives  Margaret  and  Joan  ;  Sir  Brian  Stapleton,  Knight,  1518,  and 
his  wife  Joan;  Christopher  Stapleton,  Esq.,  1537,  and  his  wife  Alice;  Sir  Robert 
Stapleton,  Knight,  died  1557  ;  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  Knight,  died  1606;  Bryan  Staple- 
ton,  of  Myton,  died  1658,  brother  of  Henry  Stapleton,  of  Wighill ;  Robert  Stapleton, 
Esq.,  1634.  son  of  Henry,  and  his  sister  Isabel ;  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Knight,  of  Wighill 
and  Annie}*,  died  1668;  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  1673;  his  cousin  Henry  Stapleton, 
Esq.,  1723;  Phillip  Stapleton,  1729.  and  Margret  his  wife,  1743.  All  lords  of  this 
manor  in  succession.  Henry  Stapleton,  son  of  Phillip,  who  died  1725,  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  and  Ann  his  wife,  died  i76r  ;  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  of  Wighill,  died 
1764;  Phillip  Stapleton,  P'sq.,  died  1783;  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  Wighill,  died  1770; 
Phillip  Stapleton,  Esq..  died  1768." 

Dodsworth's  account  of  the  burial  seems  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
above,  and  doubtless  contains  some  inaccuracies.  He  says  :  "In  our  Lady's 
chapel,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  are  five  white  gravestones,  lying 
together,  inscribed  about  their  verges,  *  orate  pro  anima?" 

Sir  Win.  Stapleton,  Kt.,  the  restorer  of  the  church,  died  6th  December, 
1530,  "  cujus  ain'ine  propiciatur  Dcus"  He  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  buried 
under  the  first  stone.  Under  the  second,  "  orate  pro  dPa  Alicie  Stapilton 
quondam  exires  Die,  Briaiii  Stapilton  itii/tfis,  qui  obiit  xvi.  die  tncnsis 
Novembris  1521." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  graveyard,  on  a  small  and  obscure  stone,  is  the 
following  brief  memorial : — 


ISABEL 


REU 


FISH.  QUE,  1702 


The  very  simplicity  of  these  words  arrests  our  attention  more  than  the  most 
elaborate  epitaph.  The  village,  standing  some  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  church,  consists  of  one  street,  where  yet  remain  a  few  old  cottages  whose 
quaintness  and  antique  interiors  contrast  favourably,  from  an  artist's  vision, 
with  the  more  just  architectural  proportions  of  the  new. 

Johnson,  the  late  parish  clerk  at  Wighill,  was  a  very  singular  character 
and  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  school  of  parish  clerks,  now  almost 
extirict,  who  were  properly  sworn  into  office.  His  responses  and  singing, 
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on  which  he  prided  himself  greatly,  were  items  in  the  service  to  long 
remember.  The  ainens,  drawn  out  in  a  querulous,  rasping  voice  to  an  un- 
wonted length,  were  sounded  as  tarr-r-men. .  It  was  a  bitter  day  to  the  old 
man  when  he  was  deposed  from  his  leadership  in  the  choir.  It  was  he  who 
told  the  writer  (at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service  on  Sunday)  that 


TIIK    SKXTON'S   STORY. 


strange  and  curious  story  regarding  the  adventurous  career  of  that  Staple- 
ton  knight  who  slew  the  Saracen.  For  many  years  of  his  life  Johnson 
dwelt  in  the  large  old  rectory  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  south  of  the 
churchyard.  In  his  old  age  he  occupied  a  rather  picturesque  cottage  in  the 
village  street — this  is  the  house  depicted  above. 

The  last  conversation   we   had   with    him  was  in   1890,   then  in   his 
seventy-eighth  year,  and  a  widower,  but  evidently  with  an  eye  to  marriage. 
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For  a  day  or  two  previous  to  our  visit  he  engaged  a  young  Irish  itramp 
woman  for  his  housekeeper,  with  the  object,  if  she  suited  him,  to  marry  her. 
We  noticed  Johnson  seemed  in  rather  a  joyful  state  of  mind,  and  we  were 
not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  reason.  'He  was  quite  as  childish  as  a 
youth  over  his  first  love,  and  brimful  with  joy  about  this  Irish  lassie.  He 
confided  to  us  the  above  facts  and  invited  the  narrator  "  te  jist  tak  a  leuk 
in  tit  hoose  and  see  what  ye  think  te  her."  So  according  to  his  request  I 
said  "  Good  morning"  to  the  brown-faced,  freckled  Irish  beauty,  some  fifty 
years  his  junior,  who  according  to  her  light  and  best  endeavour  was  busying 
about  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household.  After  my  inspection,  he  quite 
eagerly  inquired,  "  What  dye  ye  think  tew  her  ?  De  ye  think  she'll  dew  for 
ma?"  "First-rate,"  I  said.  "  Hi,  ah  think  se-a,  but  I'll  try  her  a  bit  fust, 
and  if  she  suits,  ah'll  se-an  wed  her."  Poor  old  foolish  man,  his  days  of 
marriage  and  giving  in  marriage  were  over.  His  Irish  lassie  stayed  on 
a  while  with  him  and  used  to  chaff  him  continually  about  their  forthcoming 
wedding,  but  one  night  when  Johnson  came  home  from  mowing  the  grass 
in  the  old  churchyard  on  the  hill,  the  bird  had  flown  ;  the  bells  were  not  to 
ring  for  him, — the  old  clerk's  courting  days  were  over  for  ever. 

Next  to  the  church  the  most  interesting  spot  to  the  antiquary  at  Wighill 
is  the  site  of  the  old  fortified  home  of  the  Stapiltons,  which  stood  at  the 
west  end  of  the  village  street,  and  some  two  hundred  paces  north  of  the 
church.  There  are  indications  of  at  least  three  structures  which  have  occupied 
nearly  the  same  situation  ;  beginning  with  the-  rough-timbered  pele  tower 
of  the  Hagets  and  Turets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Part  of 
Wighill  and  Easdyke  came  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Lucia,  a  daughter  of  Bertram  Haget,  the  founder  of  Helaugh 
Priory,  to  Turet,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Saxon  family  of  that  name.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  find  the  scions  of  the  prime  Norman  families  intermarry- 
ing with  the  old  Saxon  nobility  and  former  owners  of  the  soil.  Turet, 
later  in  life,  acquired  the  whole  of  Wighill  from  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  a  kinsman  also  of  the  Hagets ;  to  the  above  men  we 
owe  mainly  those  grand  types  of  Norman  doorways  still  remaining  in  the 
district.  The  manor  was  conveyed  by  marriage  of  an  heiress  from  the 
Turets  to  the  Blancmonsters,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Briaii  Stapilton  in 
1375,  although  a  Nicholas  Stapilton  appears  to  have  held  land  at  WTighill 
as  early  as  1343.  Apart  from  the  Wighill  estates,  they  were  possessed  of 
other  manors  and  possessions,  and  from  this  we  may  infer  the  Stapiltons 
were  a  notable  family  at  that  early  period. 
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In  connection  with  Miles,  the 'second  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Brian,  is  an 
interesting  incident  which  gives  a  side  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
great  people  of  this  district  over  five  hundred  years  ago.  Elated  at  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  Sir  Brian,  the  squire,  had  ridden  over  to  Helaugh  to  invite 
his  friend,  Sir  John  Depeden,  to  be  one  of  the  godfathers ;  and  Robert 
Hardy  was  sent  on  horseback  to  Ripon,  with  a  similar  message  to  John  de 
Hynton.  Richard  Clark  rode  to  Micklegate  to  ask  Agnes  Sheffeld,  who  was 
a  nun  at  York,  to  be  godmother.  Thomas  Russell  recollected  the  day 
because  he  had  a  daughter  born  at  Wighill,  and  Robert  Purfrey  had  a  son, 
baptised  at  Helaugh.  Henry  Gaisthorp  because  he  had  his  house  half  burnt 
down  at  Clifford ;  and  John  Ogle,  because  he  met  Sir  John  Depeden  about 

some  business  at 
the  court  at 
Wighill.  Robert 
Martyn  kept  the 
court  that  day. 
And  Richard 
Otteley  remem- 
bered carryingthe 
news  to  Sir  Henry 
Vavasour's  at 
Haselwood,  and 
being  asked  to 
.stay  dinner.  Miles 
died  rather  sud- 
denly on  February 
6th,  1400,  leaving 
four  daughters 
and  one  son 
named  John,  a 
child  of  thirty-two 
weeks  old,  who, 

when  twenty,  to  prove  his  age,  gave  in  evidence  the  interesting  conjunction 
of  circumstances  above  mentioned.* 

Let  us  revert  to  the  ancient  hall  or  pele  tower.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  or  so  west  of  the  present  hall  farm,  and  just  outside  of  what,  in  after 
years,  has  been  the  vallum  and  ditch  of  the  boundary  grounds  of  a  later 


SITK   OF   OLD   FISH-PONDS   AND   IMGKON   COTK. 
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hall,  is  a  wood-covered  moated  site.  The  space  within  the  moat  is  fifty  feet 
square,  outside  about  eighty  feet.  The  island  thus  enclosed  on  every  side  is 
completely  cut  offby  the  moat,  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  filled  to  this  day  with 
deep  stagnant  water.  Doubtless  within  this  area  stood  a  strong  pele  tower 
of  timber  construction,  as  early  as  the  Conquest  era,  if  not  earlier.  The 
successor  of  this  pele,  probably  built  by  Sir  Brian  Stapilton  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  stood,  it  is  supposed,  about  three  or  four  score  yards  south  of  the 
present  hall  farm.  Fragments  of  the  fish-pond  still  exist,  and  the  remains 
of  what  has  been  a  high  bank  and  moat  enclosing  an  extent  of  several  acres, 
is  plainly  visible ;  in  fact,  the  lands  bear  eloquent,  though  silent  witness  of 
former  occupation.  Here,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Elizabethan  manor 
hall,  1580,  stood  the  fortified  house  of  the  Stapiltons,  with  its  large  hall  and 
private  chapel  adjoining  the  spacious  courtyard,  stables  and  outbuildings, 
its  columbary,  large  garden,  fish-ponds,  and  the  park,  stocked  with  deer, 
enclosed  by  bank  and  ditch  and  fenced  by  a  pale  of  timber. 

The  third  house,  the  successor  of  the  Edwardian  hall,  which  had 
probably  become  ruinous,  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Stapilton,  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  man,  and  a  great  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before 
he  was  thirty  he  had  moved  about  in  the  world,  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and 
spent  much  time  in  Italy.  Camden  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  person  well 
spoken,  comely  and  well  skilled  in  languages;  he  is  said  to  have  scarcely  an 
equal,  except  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  no  superior  in  England,"  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  that  golden  age  of  letters. 

The  new  hall  at  Wighill  was  the  outcome  of  Sir  Robert's  residence  in 
Italy;  one  writer  calls  the  house  a  '''palace,1  the  model  whereof  he  had 

brought  out  of  Italy fitter  for  a  lord  treasurer  of  England,  than  a 

knight  of  Yorkshire."  In  1790,  this  old  Elizabethan  house  was  partly 
pulled  down  and  the  present  hall  built  on  the  higher  ground  in  the  park  to 
the  north.  A  few  years  later,  the  manor  of  Wighill  was  sold  to  Foun- 
tayne  Wilson,  Esq.,  for  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Wighill  Park  is  now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Hawke  (a  descendant  of  the  great  Admiral,  Sir  Edward 
Hawke),  the  well-known  and  famous  'Captain1  of  cricket,  whose  name  in 
connection  with  Bat  and  Ball  is  known  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

The  old  Manor  Hall  at  Wighill  was  not  totally  demolished — a  few  frag- 
ments are  left,  survivals  of  former  splendour.  There  is  a  Jacobean  porch, 
and,  at  the  head  of  each  column,  and  covered  with  clustering  ivy  (which 
hides,  and  possibly  has  preserved  them  from  removal),  are  two  Stapilton 
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STAPILTON   SHIELDS,    NOW  ON   THE   WALLS   OF  THE   MANOR. 


shields,  on  which  is  a  lion  rampant,  the  crest  of  the   family.      The  two 

bedrooms  on 
either  side  of  this 
entrance  porch 
are  of  panelled 
oak,  age  having 
given  the  oak 
that  rare,  dark 
tone  so  prized  in 
the  antique.  On 
the  north  end  of 
the  outer  wall  of 
the  house,  built 
of  shapely  dressed 
stone  (which 
may  have  been 
brought  from 
Helaugh  Priory), 

are  a  great  number  of  masons1  marks.  In  the  court  at  the  back  of  the  house 
there  still  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  of  an  early  Jacobean 
entrance  gate.  Here,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  farm  buildings  and  the 
house,  a  plot  of  land  about  seventy  yards  by  fifty,  now  garden  and  orchard, 
fragments  of  building  and  old  foundations  are  often  laid  bare.  And  in  this 
ground  a  farm  servant  found  a  valuable  antique  gold  ring,  which  he  quickly 
exchanged  for  the  gold  coins  of  the  realm.  In  fact,  we  may  be  able  to 
repeat  our  former  statement  that  the  ground  about  the  Manor  Farm  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  long  settlement. 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  at  Wighill  during  the 
Commonwealth  period,  extracted  from  Chetwynd  Stapleton's  "  History  of 
the  vStapiltons  "  : — "  Mrs.  Stapilton,  the  elder,  wife  of  Henry  Stapilton,  died 
in  1656,  she  was  a  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Foster,  of  Bam  borough 
Castle,  and  survived  her  husband  for  twenty-six  years,  and  during  that 
period  remained  mistress  of  Wighill."  Her  Will,  made  gth  February,  under 
the  style  of  "  Mary  Stapilton,  of  Wighill,  gentlewoman,"  was  proved  at 
London  on  the  i5th  March,  1657,  by  Robert  Stapilton,  her  grandson,  sole 
executor.  We  may  trace  in  it  a  picture  of  Wighill  under  the  Common- 
wealth. Everything  was  hers  for  life.  She  evidently  governed  the  house- 
hold and  managed  the  farm.  She  was  sole  mistress  of  the  great  house  at 
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the  corner  of  the  park,  with  its  four  large  towers  and  copper  domes.  The 
two  unfinished  sides  seem  to  show  that  it  wanted  wings  to  complete  the 
original  design.  Within  there  was  a  good  deal  of  real  comfort.  The  '  Blue 
Chamber,'  and  the  '  White  Chamber,'  with  their  four-post  bedsteads  and 
straight-backed  chairs,  were  kept  for  occasional  guests.  The  pride  of  her 
own  room  was  the  shelf  of  religious  books,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
library,  left  her  by  Mr.  Richard  Burton,  the  minister  at  Kirk  Deighton, 
which  she  desires  may  continue  to  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Wighill.  The 
needlework  and  embroidery  about  the  house  had  been  the  solace  of  her 
leisure  hours  in  troublesome  times.  The  old  Royalist  lady,  now  some 
seventy  years  of  age,  would  be  no  true  daughter  of  the  '  lion  of  the  north  ' 
if  she  had  not  loved  a  lawsuit.  That  with  the  Boyntons  had  been  termi- 
nated, but  she  left  another  "  suit  in  chancery  respecting  the  entail "  to  be 
carried  on  by  her  son-in-law,  Sir  H.  Cholmley,  the  lawyer.  Her  views  on 
religion  were  no  less  decided.  The  parson  at  Wighill  was  not  one  of  her 
sort,  and  she  travelled  through  Walton  and  Wetherby  to  Kirk  Deighton 
for  her  spiritual  needs,  while  she  lived,  and  chose  it  for  her  resting- 
place  after  death.  She  left  the  vicar's  son,  Mr.  Richard  Burton,  forty 
pounds  ;  and  twenty  shillings  to  a  minister  for  preaching  a  sermon 
at  Kirk  Deighton  for  Mr.  Burton  every  year  on  the  3Oth  June.  Like 
Macaulay's  '  Country  Gentleman,'  her  pride  was  "  beyond  that  of  a 
Talbot  or  a  Howard."  She  knew  the  genealogies  of  all  her  neighbours, 
and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any 
right  (she  was  sure  enough  about  her  own),  and  which  of  them  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  great-grandsons  of  aldermen,  with  a  sneer  at  her 
daughter-in-law  Ingram.  The  Pedigree  Roll  was  emblazoned  with  coats- 
of-arms  by  Sir  Miles'  orders,  but  it  was  probably  the  work  of  his  grand- 
mother, assisted  by  Dodsworth  and  Dugdale,  in  the  forced  seclusion  of  her 
own  room  in  Commonwealth  times.  She  left  her  son,  Sir  Miles,  "  one 
great  bason  and  ewer,  and  two  silver  cans,"  with  all  her  "  waynes,  ploughs, 
and  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  them,  and  eight  oxen,  and  all  her  corn 
growing  in  the  fields."  To  "  Mary  Stapilton,  his  wife,  six  of  her  best  kine, 
and  all  her  needlework." 

It  was  the  above  Sir  Miles,  of  Wighill,  who  appears  to  have  been  of 
roystering-cavalier  type,  who  so  far  forgot  the  authority  and  respect  due  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  a  great  city,  as  to  enter  the  Mansion  House  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  and  strike  Edward  Elwick,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  with  his 
cane.  "  For  which  affront,  being  indicted  the  next  Sessions,  he  did  person- 
ally appear  at  the  bar  of  the  common  hall,  and  there  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
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and  Court  confessed  the  indictment,  professed  his  sorrow  for  it,  and  humbled 
himself  to  the  censure  of  the  honourable  Bench,  who,  at  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  his  friends,  only  fined  him  five  hundred  pounds."  He  died  in 
January,  1668.  The  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  of  Fewston,  a  village 
overlooking  the  Washburn  river,  contains  the  following  entry  : — "  26th 
January,  1668,  Noble  Sir  Miles  Stapylton,  that  quondm  unparralleld  Roialist, 
of  Wigholl,  was  buried." 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  and  on  the  higher  ground,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  domain,  is  Wighill  Park,  the  home  of  Lord  Hawke,  and  a 
mile  or  so  still  further  north  is  the  little  rural  village  of  Bilton,  with  its 

pervading  semb- 
lance of  old  time. 
The  cottages  of 
brick,  with  red- 
tiled  roofs,  cluster 
.  on  or  around  the 
base  of  the  hill 
spur,  the  last  off- 
shoot of  the 
Ainsty  ridge  to 
the  north-west. 
In  summer  time, 
the  outlook  across 
the  moors  of  Mar- 
ston  ('  Mere-stan 
— a  boundary 
stone  of  old,'  in 
the  morass)  is 
pleasant  enough, 
but  in  the  sullen 
days  of  winter, 
thelong  stretch  of 
dark,  dreary  low- 
land is  gloomy 
and  uninterest- 
iutr  even  to-dav. 

THE    CHANCKI.    lUI.TON    CHURCH,    WITH    T1IK    Kl-TIC.V    ()!•    IDEANIA,  J 

A   PRIORESS   OK   SINN1NOTHWA1TK.  ,,., 

Bilton  Church, 
of  Norman  construction,  also  bears  traces  of  Saxon  work.     The  interior 
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contains  sculptured  stones  of  pre-Conquest  date,  also  portions  of  a  runic 
cross ;  in  the  aisle  of  the  choir  lies  the  effigy  of  a  nun  of  Sinningthwaite. 
The  evidences  testifying  to  the  antiquity  of  the  spot  are  everywhere  indica- 
tive.* The  bell  gable  contains  only  one  bell ;  formerly  there  were  two. 
The  story  runs  that  a  travelling  tinker  stole  one,  which  account  may  be 
partly  true ;  the  broken  bell,  laid  useless  in  the  churchyard,  may  have  been 
removed  by  tinkers  to  swell  their  daily  takings  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
the  niche  minus  the  bell,  awaiting  some  patron's  religious  zeal.  There  are 
evidences  that  the  church  has  formerly  stood  within  a  moated  enclosure. 

About  the  year  1210,  Gundreda  Haget,  a  spinster,  became  a  sister  in  the 
priory  of  Sinningthwaite,  "  in  her  liege  power"  gave  them  the  advowson  of 
Bilton  "  belonging  to  me  of  theheirships  of  Bertram  Haget,  my  father." 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1293,  the  prioress  and  convent  submitted  this 
church  of  Bilton,  with  all  their  right  in  the  same,  to  the  ordination  and  dis- 
position of  Thomas  Romaine,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  in  28,  Edward  I., 
founded  a  new  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  to  which  this  church  was 
annexed. 

Among  the  glimpses  of  feudal  life  as  interpreted  by  monastic  encroach- 
ment, Bilton  affords  a  rare  example.  At  the  division  of  the  property  of 
Galfrid  Haget,  Bilton  and  Helaugh  fell  to  the  share  of  his  sister  Alice,  who 
married  John  de  Friston.  Their  daughter,  also  named  Alice,  became  the 
wife  of  Jordan  de  Sancta  Maria,  and  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  turn 
married  Richard  de  Waleys,  their  daughter  Alice  becoming  the  wife  of  John 
le  Vavasour.  In  holy  zeal,  Alice  le  Vavasour,  during  her  widowhood,  gave 
her  share  of  Bilton  to  the  priory  of  Helaugh,  and  following  this  gift  came  a 
scene  upon  which  we  may  allow  the  mind  to  linger,  for  its  accessories  are 
indeed  startling.  While  the  Assize  of  1293  was  being  held  in  York,  the 
benevolent  widow  was  called  upon  to  do  homage  to  the  Prior  of  Helaugh, 
for  the  land  she  held  under  him  in  Biltou,  that  which  she  had  previously 
given  to  him.  The  judges  of  Assize  were  sitting  in  their  court  when  the 
Prior  came  before  them,  doubtless  in  all  the  humility  of  his  sacred  calling. 
The  day  was  Friday,  nearest  before  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  a 
church  day,  as  among  the  Romanists  it  is  to  the  present  time,  and  therefore 

*  Returns  of  the  Nona  Taxation  made  about  1332  :  \Vyghale  is  taxed  at  £8,  while  the 
nona  of  the  whole  parish  is  not  worth  more  than  £6  133.  4d.  Helaugh  is  taxed  at  /'6  135.  4d. , 
but  its  uona  this  year  is  not  worth  more  than  £4  133.  4d.  ;  the  tithe  of  hay  is  worth  yearly 
2os  ,  and  the  Rector  has  the  lands  of  the  dowry  of  his  church,  worth  other  20-$.  Bilton  is 
taxed  at  ^20,  while  the  noua  is  declared  to  be  not  worth  more  than  ^14  133.  4d.  ;  the  tithe 
of  hay  yearly  403.,  and  the  dowry  of  the  church  is  worth  yearly  6os. 
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the  better  for  the  deed.  The  name  of  the  widow  was  called  and  her  identity 
established ;  she  was  Alice,  widow  of  Sir  John  le  Vavasour,  and  there  and 
then  she  acknowledged  that  she  held  the  town  of  Bilton,  with  its  appurten- 
ances, of  the  Dominus  Prior  and  owed  him  homage  for  her  holding.  Of 
that  great  fact  the  judges  were  witness,  and  so  were  her  kinsfolk,  who 
were  gathered  round  her,  including  her  boy  Robert,  who  was  then  of  im- 
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mature  age,  but  would  be  none  the  worse  for  the  impression  the  scene  would 
leave,  and  none  the  less  tractable  when  in  due  time  his  turn  came  to  repeat 
it.  And  inevitably  it  did  come,  some  four  and  twenty  years  later.  The 
Church  must  have  its  pound  of  flesh  and  clinch  its  holy  rights. 

The  widow  Alice  died,  leaving  Robert  in  possession,  whose  renun- 
ciation of  his  patrimony  was  to  be  a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  that  of 
his  mother.  On  Tuesday,  in  the  vigil  of  St.  Dunstan,  1317,  before  the 
crucifix  in  the  greater  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  of  York,  and  surrounded 
by  very  many  people  living  about  there  and  well  knowing  the  import  of 
what  they  witnessed,  Robert  the  Vavasour,  of  Haselwood,  did  his  homage 
to  Dominus  William  de  Grimston,  then  Prior  of  Helaugh,  and  again  the 
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grip  of  the  Church  was  firmly  fixed  upon  the  Bilton  lands.  But  Robert 
had  to  do  what  to  his  mother  was  spared  ;  for  the  ancestral  lancjs  of  which 
he  had  become  the  tenant,  he  had  to  pay  the  Prior  the  yearly  rent  of  one 
hundred  shillings !  At  that  period  there  was  not  a  trader  in  Bilton,  not  a 
man  who  lived  otherwise  than  by  agriculture,  save  the  Dominus  Prior  and 
the  Prebendary  of  Bilton  in  the  greater  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  of  York. 
Bilton  Hall,  a  picturesque  spot,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Daynell.  A  mile  hence,  and  just  to  the  west  of  Rudgate,  is  the 

hamlet  of  Bicker- 
ton,  in  olden  time 
the  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of 
Grammary,  also 
of  Aberford  and 
Middleton  near 
Leeds.  William 
Grammary  wit- 
nessed Gund  reda 
Haget's  charter 
giving  the  nuns 
the  Bilton  advow- 
son.  A  large  close 
adjoining  the  vil- 
lage street,  locally 
known  as  '  Hall 

Field,'  still  retains  the  memory  of  their  abode.  Here  are  foundations  of 
the  hall,  and  remains  of  a  moat  and  fish-pond.  A  little  further  to  the  west 
the  name  of  '  War  Feilds '  is  very  suggestive  of  some  great  struggle,  but  of 
what  in  particular  history  is  silent. 

We  now  return  to  Bickerton  Bar,  well  known  as  a  meeting-place  of  the 
Bramham  Moor  foxhounds.  Here  we  turn  into  the  '  rudgate,'  a  track  of  the 
Celts  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Latins,  and  made  a  paved  roadway  by 
the  latter  people.  Of  this  fact  ample  evidences  have  been  forthcoming;  only 
within  the  last  few  years  a  small  field  between  Bickerton  Bar  and  Tockwith, 
through  which  the  Roman  way  ran,  yielded  sixty  cart-loads  of  paving  stones, 
which  were  sold  by  the  owner  of  the  field  for  five  shillings  the  load.  So  in 
this  instance  the  industry  of  the  Romans  became  a  source  of  profit  eighteen 
hundred  years  later.  The  stones  here  used  for  the  pavement  were  the 
ordinary  surface  rubble  gathered  from  the  land  adjoining. 
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Let  us  saunter  leisurely  down  the  Rudgate  towards  Walton,  and  remem- 
ber, in  our  walk,  that  by  this  way  the  Brigantes  retired  to  Isuer  before  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  invaders ;  and  by  this  route  the  perfidious  Cartis- 
mandua  escaped  from  the  anger  of  her  own  people  to  crave  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans.  Legions  of  soldiers,  composed  of  men  from  all  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe,  have  made  the  ground  here  ring  with  the  noise  of  their 
footsteps,  and  made  its  surroundings  a  babel  with  the  echo  of  alien  speech. 
Down  this  old  street  from  the  Marston  fight  helter-skelter  fled  the  panic- 
stricken  Puritans,  soon  to  learn  that  instead  of  disaster  they  had  fled  from  a 
victory  gained  by  the  coolness,  courage,  and  wonderful  control  exercised  over 
their  men  by  such  generals  as  Cromwell  and  Fairfax.  Apart  from  the  im- 
print left  by  Romans  and  Celts,  the  etymology  of  place-names  in  this  north- 
western borderland  of  the  Ainsty  abounds  with  striking  evidences  of  later 
invasion  and  successive  settlement  of  Angle,  Norse,  and  Norman. 

The  old  roadway  is  a  veritable  nature-lover's  paradise.  Here  in  its 
'  bosky  dell '  the  daffodil  and  primrose,  harbingers  of  spring,  first  peep  forth 
above  the  mould  ;  and  here  and  there  the  benedictory  trees  charmingly  over- 
hang the  road  with  a  '  laying-on '  of  leaves  each  autumn  ;  and  in  the  seclusion 
of  its  recesses  those  Ishmaelites,  the  gipsies,  love  to  linger,  as  the  remains  of 
camp-fires  testify.  And  yonder,  a  large  meadow's  breadth  east  from  Rudgate, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  little  river  Foss  (or  Foss  Dyke),  a  mile  or  so  from 
Walton,  in  pre-Reformation  times  stood  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Sinning- 
thwaite.  The  foundations  of  buildings,  mounds,  and  the  remains  of  a  deep 
moat  which  formerly  enclosed  the  site,  all  tell  of  its  importance  in  the  past. 
But  of  the  architecture  of  the  original  priory  all  that  remains  truly  intact 
is  a  well-preserved  Norman  entrance  and  a  few  fragments  of  early  work, 
which  have  been  used  in  the  rebuilding,  and  can  be  detected  here  and  there 
in  the  walls. 

The  house  forms  an  interesting  picture,  the  grey  walls  on  the  north 
contrasting  finely  with  the  thick  covering  of  ivy  that  almost  hides  the 
Tudor  window  of  the  upper  storey.  The  south  side  presents  a  pleasing 
example  of  the  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean  architecture,  situated  to-day 
in  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  serene  landscapes,  far  from  the  wrack  and 
bustle  of  the  busy  world,  with  the  spirit  of  its  past  alone  brooding  over  it. 
And  one  might  reasonably  assume  that  in  the  daily  routine  of  their  religious 
duties  the  sisters  would  have  nothing  to  mar  the  peaceful  tenor  of  their 
lives.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so ;  for  even  here,  in  the 
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working   out  of  its  destiny  (restful  as  the  spot  appears  to  us),  there    has 

evidently  been  a 
continual  spring 
of  canker,  tur- 
moil and  trouble. 
The  nuns  seem 
to  have  chafed 
under  the  re- 
straint placed 
upon  them  by 
the  Archbishop, 
for  more  than  one 
Primate  laid 
down  very  strict 
rules  to  be  obser- 
ved by  the  ladies 
of  this  institution. 
The  sisters  were 
of  the  very  high- 
est social  status, 
and  if  the  report 
of  the  old  chroni- 
clers is  to  be 
relied  upon  they 
inherited  all  the 

weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  their  sex.  Visitations  of  the  Primate,  for- 
sooth !  One  can  almost  imagine  the  indignation  of  the  old  prioress,  who 
stormed  and  tried  to  set  at  defiance  the  mandate  of  the  stern  Archbishop ; 
the  sisters  wept  bitter  tears,  but  they  availed  little.  From  the  maledictions 
issued  at  divers  times  by  the  Archbishops  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  against 
those  robbing,  or  in  anyway  doing  injury  to  the  sisters,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  people  dwelling  hereabouts  were  in  a  very  lawless  and  disorganised 
state,  infested  with  outlaws  and  robbers.  The  question  naturally  arises  : 
Were  these  law-breakers  the  descendants  of  the  former  owners  of  the  soil 
who  had  been  disinherited  and  driven  forth  by  the  Normans  ? 

The  priory  was  founded  about  1160  by  Bertram  Haget,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Cistercian  custom,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Haget  gave 
the  plot  whereon  the  priory  was  erected,  which  was  confirmed  by  Roger  de 
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Mowbray,  his  lord,  and  by  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  Archbishop  of  York,  who 

took  the  nuns  under  his  protection,  proclaiming  a  malediction  against  those 

who  should  injure  them,  and  a  blessing  to  their  benefactors.    Pope  Alexander 

III.,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  1172,  granted  to  Christiana, 

then  Prioress,  and  to  the  convent,  a  confirmation  of  their  possessions,  with 

what  might  afterwards  be  given  them,  and  enjoined  that  none  of  the  brethren 

or   sisters,    '  once   professed,'   should   depart   without   license  ;    exempting 

them,  as  usual,  from  paying  tithe  for  land  they  occupied  or  tilled  at  their 

own  costs;  which  Pope  Lucius  III.,  28th  November,   1185,   confirmed  to 

Agnes,    prioress   of  Sinningtliwaite,   prohibiting  anyone  from  committing 

theft  within   their   cloisters  or  granges.      King  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 

founders'    donation, 

and  also  forbad  all 

persons  from  doing 

injury  to   the    con- 

vent. Whence  came 

the    need    for    this 

special    protection  ? 

From    what    cause 

were  the  nuns  mo- 

lested, their   fences 

broken,  cattle  raid- 

ed and  goods  stolen? 

Something  seems  to 

have   been   sadly 

wrong    to     require 

Godfrey     de     Lud- 

ham's    special    pro- 

tection. The  charter 

of  Bertram  Haget's 

gift   of  land  to  the 

nunnery     is     not 

forthcoming  !  which  is  rather  suspicious  and  suggests  that  the  land  for  the 

purpose  may  have  been  filched  from  the  '  Folkthwaite,'  —  land  of  the  com- 

mon people,  which  the  latter  resented,  and  in  this  we  glimpse  the  cause  of 

all  the  disturbance  which  afterwards  took  place. 

Sinningtliwaite  stands  within  a  tract  of  ground  that  was  dedicated  to 
some  strange  use  in  pre-Norman  times.     On  three  sides  a  mound  or  bank 
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can  still  be  traced  (formerly  crowned  with  a  wooden  barrier),  and  even  now 
it  is  known  as  '  Fall '  bank  ;  doubtless  it  points  to  an  entrenchment  around 
an  ancient  clearing  of  several  hundred  acres— the  Swain-ing,  or  peasants' 
enclosure,  which  the  Norman  intruder  called  the  Syningthwaite. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  the  revenues  in  gross  were 
valued  at  £62  6s.  od.;  the  clear  income  at  £60  93.  2d.  The  site  was  granted 
in  the  3Oth  Henry  VIII.  to  Robert  Tempest,  gentleman.  The  patronage 
of  the  priory  passed  from  the  Hagets  to  that  of  the  Waleys,  who  were  of  the 
kin  of  the  founder. 

Leaving  the  Rudgate  for  the  present  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow 
an  old  lane  to  Walton.  Just  off  the  roadside  is  Hall  Park.  On  the  east, 
by  the  entrance  to  Walton,  the  land  rises  abruptly,  owing  to  deposits 
of  'drift'  of  the  glacial  period — there  are  indications  that  this  commanding 
site  has  been  held  for  defensive  purposes  and  during  the  invasions  of  the 
early  historic  period. 


The  following  curious  incident  is  connected  with  Newton  Kyme,  and, 
by  mistake,  was  omitted  in  the  description  of  that  place  :  — 

1655. — In  the  name  of  His  Highnesse,  the  I/ord  Protector,  Roger  Hebclen  bound 
over  for  disturbing  Mr.  Thomas  Clapham,  an  orthodox  and  godly  divyne,  upon  the 
Lord's  Day,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Newton  Kyme,  in  the  clauses  of  prayer  immediately 
after  the  sermon,  who  byrevyling  speeches  called  him  "dumbdogg,"  and  "hyrelying," 
and  "murderer  of  souls." 
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WALTON. 

/7JT* ALTON,  Welsh  or  Weales-tim — Celts'  enclosure:  in  this  district 
\3cA»  the  nationality  of  the  Celt  survived,  in  some  degree,  up  to  the 
Norman  era.  We  have  names  meaning  the  same  in  '  Weala  Brucg ' 
—Welshman's  bridge  ;  *  Weales  Geat ' — Weales-gate.  The  affix  tun  is  of 
Angle  coinage  and  denotes  later  occupation.  The  worth  and  dignity  of 
its  past  still  linger  in  record,  testifying  to  its  antiquity  and  former  import- 
ance. It  still  contains  several  ancient  cots,  with  rustic  thatch  and  quaint 
interiors,  which  stage  for  us  scenes  of  the  past  centuries.  In  the  wall  of  one  of 
these  houses  are  stones  of  recent  placing,  due  to  the  removal  of  a  shield  of 
the  Fairfaxes,  which  is  now  built  into  the  walls  of  the  new  hall  at  Bilburgh. 
Walton  was  the  home  of  the  original  Fairfaxes,  so  faithful  in  love  and  daunt- 
less in  war.  Here  the  senior  branch  was  settled  at  the  time  the  first  record 
of  the  family  begins.  The  old  manor-house  standing  in  the  croft,  forming  two 
sides  of  the  village  street,  was  in  bygone  times  of  much  larger  proportions, 
and  has  been  defended  with  an  earthen  wall  and  moat,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible  on  the  north-west  corner.  Fuller  says :— "  Fairfax  is  Saxon, 
and  means  fair  hair,  either  bright  or  comely  from  the  plenty  thereof." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  village,  standing  on  a  commanding  elevation  and 
completing  the  background  of  a  delightful  rustic  picture,  is  the  old  church, 
with  its  evergreen  tods  of  ivy — symbols  of  Death,  Life,  and  its  Renewal— 
the  Eternal  Trinity  in  One.  Of  late  years  it  has  undergone  complete 
restoration. 

WAI/TON  CHAPKL. 

This  chapel  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Nun  Monkton,  and  in  A.I).  1226,  Walter 
Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  confirmed  the  agieement  made  between  M.  Gilbert  Sacrift, 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Angels  in  York,  and  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Moukton, 
touching  this  chapel  of  Walton  with  its  appurtenances;  and  concerning  one  carncate 
of  land  and  eight  tofts  in  the  town  of  Thorp-arch,  then  in  controversy  between  them  ; 
which  now,  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope's  letters,  and  the  Archbishop's  consent  was 
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amicably  settled  in  this  manner,  viz.  :— "That  the  said  nuns  shall  be  bound  to  give 
yearly  on  All  Saints'  Day,  to  the  Mother  Church  of  Thorp-arch  two  wax  candles, 
weighing  a  pound  each  ;  and  they,  the  said  nuns,  shall  have  and  possess  for  ever  all 
whatsoever  they  had.  as  well  in  the  town  of  Thorp-arch,  as  in  the  chapel  of  Walleton, 
before  this  difference  arose  between  them,  viz  :  'They  shall  have  the  chapel  of  Walton 
and  all  the  tithes  and  obventious  arising  in  the  same  town,  with  one  toft  there  to  the 
chapel  adjoining;  also  one  carucate  in  the  town  of  Thorp,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
and  all  the  tithes  out  of  the  same  growing,  besides  the  milk,  wool,  calves,  pigs,  and  all 
other  tithes  of  cattle  and  of  gardens,  together  with  eight  tofts  in  the  town  of  Thorp, 
excepting  a  certain  area  which  the  said  Sacrift  claimed  to  appertain  to  his  mansion  of 
Thorp,  and  which  the  said  nuns  should  restore  to  him.'  " 

No  doubt  many  of  the  old  memorials  were  at  that  time  roughly  treated. 
The  sexton  told  the  writer  of  several  large  mural  slabs,  chiefly,  he  thought, 
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to  the  memory  of  the  Fairfaxes,  which  were  broken  up  and  pounded  for 
concrete  for  the  floor  at  that  time.  There  is  a  rare  Jacobean  pulpit,  and  an 
aumbry  (or  aumery — a  cupboard  where  alms  were  deposited)  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel ;  and  memorials  to  the  different  families  who  have 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  late  centuries ;  but  the  one  of  more  than  passing 
interest  is  the  time-worn  and  mutilated  alabaster  effigy  resting  in  a  cusped 
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recess,  supposed  to  represent  Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax,  the  peerless  knight  of 
Rhodes.  The  costume  of  the  figure,  plate-mail  early  fifteenth  century,  rather 
disproves  the  above  conclusion.  As  often  is,  this  monument  has  suffered 

at  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  venerate  the  mem- 
ory of  our  great  ancestors. 
Sir  Nicholas  was  a  re- 
nowned warrior  and  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  otherwise  '  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.'  In  1523,  they 
were  besieged  in  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks,  and  finally 
expelled ;  afterwards  tak- 
ing up  their  residence  in 
Malta.  During  this  siege 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  encompassed  by  the 
immense  army  of  the  in- 
fidel Turks.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  when 
this  valiant  knight  from 
the  vale  of  the  Wharfe, 
descended  from  along  line 
of  warriors  (a  few  thousand 
such  men  would  have 
driven  the  Moslem  out  of 
Constantinople,  eastward 
'for  ever),  with  one  small 
galley  carved  a  path 
through  the  Turkish  fleet 
and  brought  help  and 

to  his  half-starved  brethren  !  What  a  grand  theme  for  the  poet  is  this 
daring  feat  old  Fra  Niccola  accomplished. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville's  courage  and  daring  have  been  ably  told  by 
Tennyson,  and  the  story  is  set  to  music  by  Stanford  ;  but,  although  Fra 
Niccola's  deeds  have  been  immortalixed  in  the  pages  of  "  Kosio,"  the  story 
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of  the  Fairfaxes,  in  its  entirety,  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  a  wonderful 
story  it  would  make,  teeming  with  romantic  incident  and  fascinating  feats 
of  chivalry — truth  stranger  than  fiction. 

The  district  around  Walton  is  famed  for  its  salubrity  and  the  longevity 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  of  1891  three  persons  were  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  aged,  respectively,  ninety-four,  ninety-nine,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  ;  with  two  of  whom  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing.  Ann 
Powell,  whose  home  was  in  the  old  thatched  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
Walton,  kept  all  her  faculties  to  the  end,  and  worked  and  planned  to  the 
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last  year  of  her  life ;  she  chided  her  daughter,  whose  age  was  near  three- 
score and  ten,  in  our  hearing,  just  as  a  person  would  a  maiden  in  her  teens. 
Smith,  the  sexton,  has  also  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Xo  one  could 
recount  the  incidents  and  traditions  of  the  Waltonians  better  than  he,  even 
when  fourscore  and  four — padfoots  and  barguests,  and  '  that  grim  foul  beast 
with  clanking  chain,'  which  on  dark  nights  kept  its  vigil  by  the  Rudgate, 
to  the  continual  dread  of  the  villagers,  whom,  after  the  rounds  of  mirth  and 
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measure  at  the  village  feast  or  dance,  the  nightmare  of  fear  took  possession 
of,  when  they  were  obliged  to  pass  that  goblin-haunted  spot  alone. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  village  is  a  good  portion  of  a  lateral  moraine, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  earthwork,  and  towards  the  summit 
are  evidences  of  ridge  and  trench,  showing  that  this  natural  breastwork  has 
been  used  to  advantage  by  the  Celts,  probably  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Angles.  This  district  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  its  winding  lanes, 
redolent  of  May-blossom,  and  perfume  of  wild  flowers. 

Let  us  follow  the  Rudgate,  the  track  of  Celt  and  Roman,  down  to  St. 
Helen's  ford  and  well.  By  the  way  we  notice  the  bryony  vine,  the  dog- 
wood, the  vesper  champak  ('even-sweet' — its  pretty  rustic  name  hereabout), 

the  white  elder, 
and  cuckoo 
flower,  and  here 
also  flourishes 
the  wild  hop,  and 
the  honeysuckle 
adds  its  aroma 
to  the  perfume 
emanating  from 
the  old  green 
lane.  The  road 
runs  down  to  the 
Wharfe,  which 
in  old  times  was 
crossed  by  a  ford 
from  the  Ainsty 
totheElmetside 
of  the  river, 
called  by  the 
Norsemen  Rud- 
gate, because  it 

was  the  road  leading  from  the  Celtic  rhyd — a  ford,  and  used  also  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  a  ford  to  this  day.  Amidst  the  luxurious  vegetation  in  the 
old  lane  near  the  river  were  to  be  seen  the  Roman  nettle  and  the  vervain 
in  I9cxj  and  1901,  but  very  unlikely  to  continue  because  unfitted  for  the 
strangling  competitors  of  grass  roots  and  vigorous  perennial  herbs.  Its 
appearance  here,  on  the  line  of  Roman  '  macadam,'  was  brought  about  by 
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delving  and  disturbance  of  a  piece  of  the  'way,' bringing  within  the  influence 
of  sunlight  seeds  buried  for  over  a  thousand  years ! — so  Dr.  Lees,  the 
botanist,  informs  me. 

In  a  recess  of  the  road,  a  bowshot  from  the  river,  is  the  wishing  or  holy 
well,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  Rome's  popular  saint.  The  well  is  on  the  east 
side  of  Chapel  Wood  in  a  recess  under  the  roots  of  a  wych-elm — a  bank 
of  river  deposit  or  breccia  rock.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  delightful 
boscage,  an  arcadia,  a  fit  habitation  for  the  traditional  elves  or  for  druidical 
worship,  about  which  old  superstitions  and  the  mythology  of  the  past 


THE   RAG-WELL   GROVE   AND   CHAPEL  WOOD   BY    RVDGATE. 

may  still  linger.  Adjacent  is  a  large  white  willow  indicating  proximity 
of  water,  and  the  wych-elm — symbolical  of  life;  the  place  is  known  as 
Chapel  Wood,  and  here  in  pre-Reformation  days,  Iceland  says,  stood  a 
chapel,  dedicated,  like  the  well,  to  St.  Helen.  Of  this  building  no  trace 
remains,  except  slight  evidences  of  foundations,  which  may  point  to  that 
shrine.  Whitaker  mentions  this  spot  and  also  gives  an  illustration  of  a  finely 
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sculptured  cross  which  was  discovered  in  the  undergrowth  near  the  well, 
and  from  the  description,  its  erection  here  may  reach  back  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period.  The  custom  of  giving  names  to  wells  is  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  before  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  Pagan  Deities  of  wells  were  pro- 
pitiated on  set  occasions,  whilst  the  virtues  of  others  were  supposed  to 
have  a  perennial  efficacy.  Saints'  wells  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
superior  virtues  to  the  ordinary  wishing- well.  To  the  former  class  belongs 
Saint  Helen's ;  it  was  potent  for  the  healing  of  various  diseases,  but  as  a  shrine 
of  offerings  this  spring  had  a  reputation  of  great  sanctity.  Hither  came 
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youths  and  lovesick  maidens  and  placed  their  offerings  and  '  wished '  for 
sweetheart,  husband,  or  wife  ;  others  for  the  safe  return  of  their  absent  loved 
ones.  'Tis  a  perfectly  natural  spot  where  this  well  is  situated,  a  paradise  of 
verdure,  lovely  in  all  its  attributes,  a  fit  habitation  of  gods,  and  all  but  the 
most  indifferent  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  impress  of  this  natural  temple. 
Maidens  and  others  in  trouble  still  make  pilgrimages  to  this  holy  shrine, 
and  so  carry  onward  a  custom  whose  origin  goes  back  to  prehistoric 
times.  Hoth  well-  and  tree-worship  have  been  continued,  though  in  a 
slightly  modified  form,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In  old  time  it  was 
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usual  to  perform  religious  ceremonies  at  the  salt  springs,  such  places  being 
always  looked  upon  as  holy  spots. 

And  to  this  day,  as  erst  their  wont, 
The  youths  and  maidens  repair 
To  certain  wells,  on  certain  days, 
And  place  their  offerings  there. 

Frederic  Lees  and  Robert  Baines  say  :— 

"These  offerings  of  shreds  and  patches  are  what  the  West-Yorkmeu  call 
ruemaws — trifles  of  a  personal  character,  yet  each  meaning  much,  like  the  widow's  mite. 
Some  of  these  offerings  are  more  pretentious;  a  bit  of  lace  here,  the  silk  tassel  of  a 
sunshade  there,  and  even  one  bole's  larger  arm,  accessible  only  to  a  climber,  possibly 
some  young  male  gipsy,  has  had  its  thirty-inch  girth  encircled,  symbolically,  and 
badge-like,  with  a  ribbon  or  baud  of  some  blood-red  material. 


THE   CHAPEL  WOOD   RAG-WELL   IN    1900 

"There  are  veritably  hundreds  of  these  bedizeuings,  affixed  and  renewed  surrep- 
titiously (probably  before  sunrise),  according  to  an  unwritten  law,  for  none  are  ever 
caught  in  the  act;  and  yet  during  the  summer  mouths  a  careful  examiner  may  detect, 
almost  weekly,  evidence  of  a  shy  communicant  with  the  ghostly  genius  of  the  grove 

"  This  offering,  for  instance,  looking  very  like  a  half-foot  of  stockingette  garter, 
is  new  since  last  one  passed  this  way  !  And  all  these  votive  offerings  are  off  the  very 
body  of  some  one — country  maid  or  her  dumb,  shy  swain.  What  murmured  litany  (if 
any)  had  to  be  said  is  lost;  most  likely  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the  un- 
spoken wish,  which,  if  heartfelt  and  of  a  believer  in  its  efficacy,  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  that  'prayer'  the  poet  Montgomery  averred  to  be  '  the  soul's  sincere  desire 
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uttered  or  unexpressed.'  But  now,  with  the  schoolmaster  so  very  much  'abroad,'  and 
fetich  lore  iu  dire  discredit,  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  things  to  get  any  trust- 
worthy information.  Pieced  together  and  codified,  fact  and  hearsay  testify  as  follows. 

"The  visitor  to  the  grove,  before  rise  of  sun,  has  to  face  the  tree,  to  detach  from 
his  or  her  own  person  some  piece  of  garment,  to  dip  it  in  the  well,  and  having  knotted, 
or  whilst  hanging  the  fragment  to  any  convenient  twig  of  the  witch-elm,  is  to  breathe 
a  'wish,'  telling  no  one  what  that  wish  may  be;  these  conditions  strictly  observed, 
what  is  desired  shall  come  to  pass ! 

"Gipsies,  village  crones,  and  laud-hands  (bent  double  with  age)  profess  to  know- 
little;  yet  somebody  transmits  to  the  younger  generation  what  they  have  received  from 
their  forbears.  There  remains  the  fact  that  the  custom  is  kept  up  still ;  and  the  whole 
absence  of  formality,  with  the  special  fitness  of  the  chosen  and  secluded  nook — a  nave 
of  nature's  own  fashioning — relegates  to  remotest  antiquity  the  inception  of  the  idea." 

— The  Temple  Magazine,  January,  1900. 

Some  three  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road  stands  a  very  ugly-built 
cottage  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  architecture,  the  home  of  a  farm 
labourer.  The  place  is 
interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  surrounded  by 
an  almost  perfect  moat. 
Previous  to  the  present 
brick  structure,  the  moat 
surrounded  a  large 
ancient  thatched  build- 
ing; and  at  a  still  earlier 
date  there  evidently 
stood  a  house  of  some 
pretension  ,  for,  on  the 
writer's  last  visit  to  the 
spot,  several  fragments 
of  good  shapely-dressed 
stones  were  seen :  one, 
a  '  spandrel  stone '  to 
door  or  window  arch, 
Flamboyant  style,  we 
excavated  from  the 
ground  of  the  garden. 
We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  fragment  of  an 
old  hall  or  chapel  which 
anciently  stood  here,  en- 
circled by  the  wide, 
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deep  moat.  By  whom  the  house  was  built,  or  who  dwelt  there,  history  is 
silent ;  but  this  early  Tudor  relic  is  some  testimony  to  its  importance  in  the 
past.  Still  further  in  the  rear  is  Hay  or  Saxe  Dyke — land  taking  its  name 
from  some  artificial  banking  out  of  the  Wharfe,  which  ofttimes,  even  yet, 
floods  the  lands  around.  Years  ago,  the  old  green  lanes  about  this  district 
were  resting-places  for  gipsies,  and,  in  good  summers,  not  yet  entirely 
deserted  by  them. 

The  natives  have  a  tradition  that  the  old  moat  house  was  often  the 
abode  of  Nevison,  the  terror  of  Yorkshire.  They  tell  that  one  warm  sum- 
mer eve,  this  knight  of  the  highway  fell  asleep  in  the  Rudgate.  Some  one 
passing  along  the  lane  saw  him  in  this  state,  and,  thinking  him  an  easy 
capture,  ran  to  Walton,  the  nearest  place,  and  acquainted  the  inhabitants  i 
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THK  FLIGHT  OF  THE  WALTON IANS. 

with  the  fact.  The  bugle  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  men  and  youths  of 
Walton  were  soon  on  the  alert,  armed  and  equipped,  and  marched  to  arrest 
the  celebrated  robber.  Unfortunately  for  this  motley  army,  Nevison  awoke 
and  presented  a  bourtree  gun  at  the  foremost  warrior ;  on  which  the  men 
of  Walton  turned  and  fled  hurriedly  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  never  paused 
for  breath  till  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  village.  From  this  exploit  arose 
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the  expression — '  Woaton  coaves '  (Walton  calves) — often  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  Waltonians  by  the  youths  of  other  villages,  and  formerly  the  cause 
of  many  a  free  fight.  Another  version  has  it  that  this  precious  scoundrel 
was  saved  by  his  '  better  half — his  high-mettled  horse,  who,  with  head 
turned  and  ears  pricked,  heard  with  alarm  the  bugle  call  from  afar,  and 
wakened  his  master  by  the  tattoo  his  shoes  played  on  the  stony  road.  True 
or  not,  the  variation  is  worth  giving  :  more  than  one  rascal  has  escaped  his 
deserts  through  the  intelligence  of  a  nobler  brute  than  himself. 

A  mile  north-west,  standing  conspicuously  forth  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe,  is  the  church  of  Thorparch  ;  the  picturesque 
village,  with  its  rural  homesteads,  lies  down  in  the  valley,  and  nearer  the 
river.  The  Domesday  Record  amply  proves  its  antiquity ;  but  there  were 
men  of  stirring  action  dwelling  here  long  before  that  record  was  made.  In 
fact,  the  antiquity  of  the  spot  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  was  doubtless  a 
settlement  of  Celtic  people  in  pre-Roman  time. 

Thorparch  receives  its  name  from  the  Norman  family  of  De  Arches,  or 
D'Arques,  the  head  of  which — Gilbert  D'Aufay — fought  under  the  Con- 
queror's standard  at  Hastings.  How  this  Gilbert,  actuated  by  the  honest 
impulse  of  conscience,  renounced  his  magnificent  gifts  and  returned  to 
Normandy,  we  have  already  related  in  Volume  I. 

Formerly,  this  '  thorpe '  or  village  was  named  Ivet  Thorpe,  from  Ivetta, 
wife  of  William  de  Arches,  who  founded  the  priory  of  Monkton,  1140-50, 
and  had  lands  here,  and  who  also  enclosed  a  wood  that  reached  as  far  as 
Wetherby. 

As  stated,  its  suffix  '  arch  '  sufficiently  explains  its  long  connection  with 
the  Norman  family  of  that  name.  Its  prefix  Thorpe  dates  at  least 
two  centuries  earlier  and  denotes  a  Norseman's  naming  and  associations. 
Some  daring  spirit  from  the  wild  north  land  steered  his  war  prceain  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lower  Wharfe,  and  prospecting  along  its  banks  settled  on  this 
spot  and  founded  a  '  thorpe ' ;  what  military  or  social  status  this  Viking 
leader  held,  history  does  not  state.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been 
the  progenitor  of  Gomel,  son  of  Onn,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Norse  chieftains 
who  ruled  here  during  the  generation  preceding  the  Conquest.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  one  of  the  side  issues  in  the  opening  chapter  of  that 
great  drama,  '  the  Norman  Conquest,'  began  at  Thorparch,  yet  such  is  the 
case.  Thorparch  and  I/inton  furnished  two  of  the  victims,  whose  death 
caused  the  revolt  which  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  prevailing  at  that  time  in 
Northumbria,  the  outcome  of  the  stern  severity  and  misrule  of  Tosti,  the  earl. 
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History  records  how  Gamel,  son  of  Ortn,  of  Thorp  and  Ulf,  Thane  of 
Linton,  son  of  Dolphin,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Earl  Siward,  were 
treacherously  murdered  in  Tosti's  own  chamber  in  York  by  his  orders,  and 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  to  add  to  his  crimes,  a  few  months  later  Tosti 
caused  to  be  murdered,  at  King  Edwrard's  court,  Gospatric,  a  noble  North- 
umbrian, son  of  Maldred  and  Algitha,  a  daughter  of  King  Ethelred. 
Gospatric  was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  Wharfedale  and  Nidderdale, 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  Northumbria  at  that  time.  The  un- 
pardonable crimes  of  Tosti  and  his  harshness  of  rule,  at  length  roused  the 
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fierce  spirit  of  the  Northumbrians  to  retaliation  and  revolt.  Soon  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  that  is  to  say,  on  Monday,  3rd  of  October, 
Gamelbar,  Thane  of  Spofforth,  a  man  of  great  political  power  and  military 
strength,  Dunstan,  Thane  of  Tadcaster,  and  Gluuier,  of  Chapel  Allerton, 
with  many  other  Thanes,  entered  York,  at  the  head  of  their  followers,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  friends.  They  dispersed  Tosti's  household  and 
put  to  death  his  huscarles,  Amund  and  Ravenswark,  and  slew  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  retainers,  thus  having  recourse  to  deeds  of  bloodshed  which  they 
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had  so  rigorously  condemned.    After  sacking  his  Treasury  and  carrying  off  or 

destroying  all  his  property,  a  great  Gemot,  attended  by  two  hundred  of  the 

principal  Thanes  of 
the  North, was  held. 
Tosti  was  deposed 
and  outlawed,  and 
Morkre,  son  of 
Elfgar  of  Mercia, 
was  made  earl  in  his 
stead.  The  demands 
of  the  Northum- 
brians were  soon 
afterwards  conceded 
by  the  king.  Tosti 
was  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  he 
and  his  wife  Jiidith, 
daughter  of  Bald- 
win, Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, crossed  the  sea 
and  wintered  at  St. 
Omer,  all  the  while 
meditating  revenge. 
After  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  invade  on 
the  south  coast,  his 
chance  came :  by 
holding  forth  the 
bribery  of  a  crown 
THORPARCH  CHURCH.  he  induced  the 

famous  Harold 

Hardrada  of  Norway  to  join  him  with  an  immense  fleet,  which  sailed  up 

i  the  Humber  and  Ouse  and  captured  York. 

It  verily  seemed  as  if  Tosti's  ambitious  schemes  were  about  to  be 
consummated  ;  but  an  avenging  army  was  hurrying  north  :  King  Harold 
burst  upon  the  invaders  at  Stamford  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  Tosti  and  a 
vast  number  of  his  followers  found  a  grave  by  the  smoothly-running  water 
of  the  Derwent  at  Stamford  Bridge.  Thus  it  can  easily  be  perceived  how 
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the  ruthless  work  of  Tosti,  the  bad  earl,  commencing  with  the  murder  of 
Gamel  of  Thorparch,  helped  to  effect  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  Norman  army  to  make  a  landing  on  English  soil,  unopposed. 

William  the  Norman  was  singularly  favoured  by  the  fortune  of  the 
precent  events.  He  was  a  great  man  but  he  ran  a  terrible  risk.  Harold, 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  was  a  hero  and  a  born  leader  of  men,  but  the 
fates  were  against  him. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  there  had  only  been  one  invader  in  the 
field,  and  Harold,  with  all  the  fighting  power  of  England,  ready  to  thrust 
them  back  into  the  sea,  the  story  of 'the  Norman  Conquest  would  never 
have  been  written  in  deeds  of  '  derring-do.' 

The  lower  vale  >, 

of  the  Wharfe,  from 
Harewood  to  the 
Ouse,  teems  with 
evidences  ©f  settle- 
ment that  of  old 
sheltered  the  best 
of  our  nobility  ;  but, 
in  pride  of  place, 
none  surpass  Thorp- 
arch,  in  pre-Con- 
quest time,  as  we 
have  told,  the  resi- 
dence of  Gamel. 
son  of  Orm,  the 

celebrated  Norse  chieftain  ;  and,  before  him,  of  the  father,  equally  mighty, 
whose  name  may  still  linger  in  Ormscliff  Crag,  according  to  one  spelling 
of  that  time-worn  and  rain-scored  scarp  of  millstone-grit  rock. 

The  murder  of  Gamel  at  York,  by  Tosti,  in  1064,  brought  no  abatement 
of  dignity  to  the  place.  After  the  Conquest  and  the  renunciation  of  Gilbert 
D'Aufay,  Thorpe  became  the  property  of  his  young  kinsman,  Osbern  de 
Archis  or  D'Arques,  whose  name  was  received  from  the  old  town  of  Arques 
near  Dieppe,  which  stands  on  the  river  Arques.  This  Osbern,  a  mighty 
warrior  himself,  was  known  throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  as  Osbern  the 
Sheriff,  being  potentially  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  William  de  Archis  or 
D'Arques.  William's  daughter,  Ivetta,  a  great  heiress,  gave  the  church  of 
Norton  to  Malton  Priory,  and  the  tithe  of  the  bread  of  her  house  at  Thorp 
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to  the  canons  of  Scokirke — the  '  Scogr  Kirk,'  or  church  in  the  wood — its 
canons  being  then  described  as  Canons  de  Bosco.  Roger  de  Flamm- 
ville  was  the  first  husband  of  Ivetta  de  Archis ;  her  second,  Adam  de  Brus, 
who  obtained  Thorp  with  his  wife,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Mowbray 
rebellion  against  the  king.  Adam,  the  head  of  the  house  that  gave  the  line 
of  Brus  to  Scotland,  died  in  1175-80.  The  sister  of  Ivetta — Matilda  de 
Archis,  married  Robert  de  Hastings,  and  in  doing  so  made  no  mesalliance. 
Thorpe,  however,  remained  to  the  Bruses,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  their 
seats  until  1300,  when  the  daughter  of  L,aderina  de  Brus,  wife  of  Sir  John 
de  Bellew,  carried  it  to  the  Stapletons. 

The  castle  or  manor  hall  of  the  former  lords  of  Thorparch  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  village  and  near  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  there  are  few 
evidences  but  no  remains  :  its  memory  is  retained  in  the  name  of  the  site, 
'  Old  Castle.'  According  to  a  record  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  the  park 
was  very  thinly  stocked  with  deer  : 

"  Hence  we  take  our  way  to  a  small  forest  called  Thorpe,  a  long  journey  and  to 
no  purpose,  for  there  both  our  hope  and  our  day  are  lost ;  we  have  little  or  116  pleasure 
—it  is  fuller  of  bushes  than  bucks." 

Thorparch  is  a  most  pleasant  village,  wherein  a  quaint  charm  and 
antiquity  pervades  everything.  A  few  primitive  dwellings  still  remain. 
The  eye  rests  on  pleasant  gardens,  woods,  and  groves,  and  the  ear  is  delighted 
with  the  many-toned  murmurings  of  the  Wharfe.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
and  truly  English  can  be  imagined  than  a  sunset  scene  viewed  from  the 
bridge,  when  all  the  sharp  outlines  and  raw  colours  are  subdued  to  one  har- 
monious blending,  just  at  the  hour  when  the  birds  have  ceased  their  vesper 
songs  and  no  sound  is  heard  save  that  of  the  rippling  waters  falling  over  the 
cascade  of  the  steep  old  weir  by  the  '  mill.'  Gently  amid  the  shadows  of 
night  a  mist  veil  rises  over  the  waters  like  a  vision,  and  the  silvery  glim- 
merings of  the  river  are  only  visible  in  flashes  through  the  growing  gloom. 

The  river  wandering  between  its  beautiful  fringe  of  woods  is  ever  a 
delightful  picture  viewed  from  this  standpoint.  The  old  bobbin  mill  and 
the  weir,  with  its  splash  and  sparkle  of  falling  water,  add  further  charm 
and  interest  to  a  scene  more  than  passing  beautiful.  The  mill  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  in  mediaeval  times  it  became  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  manorial  rights  of  the  place. 

Reverting  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  which  stands  on  a  commanding 
eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  from  remains  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  entrance  porch  we  have  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  that 
a  church  has  stood  on  or  near  the  present  site  from  early  Christian  times, 
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The  fragments  are  portions  of  an  interlaced  or'runic  cross — eighth  or  ninth 
century.  Built  in  the  east  wall  of  the  porch  is  the  headless  figure  of  a  human 
being  of  misshapen  proportions,  with  the  long,  heavy  arms  of  an  ape.  The 
rude,  uncouth  carving  of  the  figure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 

century.  The  doorway  contains 
fine  Norman  work  in  the  skil- 
fully carved  beak  heads,  which 
show  in  great  contrast  the  work- 
manship of  the  two  people,  Saxon 
and  Norman.  The  church  con- 
tains memorial  tablets  to  the 
Gossips,  a  family  who  acquired 
the  manor  of  Thorparch  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  churchyard  and  its  en- 
virons are  very  beautiful ;  the 
wall  surrounding  it,  like  the  one 
at  Bramham,  is  due  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  parishioners,  thirty- 
seven  of  whom  built  it  in  sections, 
the  divisions  of  which  can  still 
be  seen.  Perhaps  they,  too,  planted 
the '  walnut  trees,  now  grown 
large  and  old,  yet  fruiting  abun- 
dantly,  which  make  such 
pleasantly  perfumed  ask-like 
greenery  in  the  leaves  hereabouts 
and  by  the  bridge  at  Thorparch. 
When  half-grown  the  trees  are 

annually  raided  for  pickling  purposes.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  sheltered  under  fine  trees,  is  a  rather  unique  burying  vault, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  wigwam  ;  it  was  built  by  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Atkinson  as  a  family  vault,  and  here  the  rev.  gentleman  himself 
was  interred  in  1774.  The  churchyard  contains  a  very  large  stone  coffin, 
fragments  of  a  cross,  and  tombstones'with  interesting  epitaphs. 

BOSTON  SPA. 

This  once  famed  health-resort  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Wharfe,  whose  waters  slide  so  delightfully  before  reaching  the  bridge 
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through  a  deep  gorge  of  wondrous  beauty.  High  overhead  uprears  massive 
yellow  limestone  rock,  and  the  mazy  woodland  trees,  their  glorious  tints 
mirrored  in  the  deep,  silent  waters  at  their  feet,  along  which  darts  the 
brilliantly-plumaged  kingfisher ;  these  make  this  aisle  of  beauty  a  fairy  spot, 
a  whispering-place  of  love  !  Deepdale  and  Jackdaw  Crag  are  favourite 
resorts,  and  those  who  love  river  scenery  will  look  unwearied  on  this 
delightful  combination  of  woodland,  gorge,  and  water. 
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The  situation  of  Boston  Spa,  on  the  commanding  tableland,  stretching 
high  above  the  Wharfe,  and  yet  surrounded  on  at  least  three  sides  by 
sheltering  hills,  with  all  the  accessories  of  river,  bower,  and  dell  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  makes  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  both  in  summer 
and  winter;  the  district  is  famed  for  its  salubrious  and  invigorating  climate, 
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and  especially  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  old  mineral 
spring,  the  repute  of  whose  waters  brought  about  this  handsome  village, 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1744,  by  John  Shires,  of  Thorparch,  while 
cutting  wood  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  path  which  leads  by  the  pump- 
room  and  baths,  and  onwards  to  Newton  Kyme,  is  pleasant  in  its  varied 
charms  of  shaded  path,  winding  river,  and  sylvan  mead.  'Tis  a  pity  that  a 
little  more  architectural  skill  and  taste  has  not  been  displayed  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  property  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 

Boston  is  a  most  convenient  centre  of  the  Bramham  Moor  Hunt,  there 
being  about  twenty  'meets'  where  hounds  can  'throw  off'  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  spot. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  respecting  the  first  inn  opened  whilst 
the  bridge  between  Boston  and  Thorparch  was  being  erected  : — A  traveller 
on  horseback  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night.  Seeing  many  workmen 
about,  and  being  the  first  to  visit  the  house  as  a  traveller,  he  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  supplied  to  them,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  right 
gloriously.  Elevated  by  the  exhilarating  spirit  of  Old  John  Barleycorn, 
they  loaded  their  generous  benefactor  with  thanks,  and  having  quaffed  their 
liquor,  and  puffed  the  fumes  of  the  '  Old  Virginian '  weed  to  their  heart's 
content,  they  retired,  or  rather  '  serpentined,'  each  to  his  home  for  the  night. 
Next  morning,  on  the  ostler  going  to  the  stable  to  look  after  and  dress  the 
traveller's  horse,  lo !  to  his  great  surprise  and  consternation,  he  found  the 
stable  door  wide  open  and  the  horse  gone !  Going  to  the  traveller's  bed- 
room, to  ascertain  if  he  was  still  there,  and  tapping  gently,  but  receiving  no 
reply,  he  opened  the  door  and  found — '  the  bird  was  flown ! '  Instead  of 
paying  his  'reckoning,'  the  generous  stranger  had  left  on  the  dressing-table 
the  following  epistle : — 

"  DEAR  HONIFACH, 

Obliged  by  press  of  business  to  leave  your  delectable  hospitiinn  early  this 
morning,  I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  at  present  to  settle  my  small  account;  but  I 
hope  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Wishing  you,  in  the  meantime, 
uninterrupted  health,  and  prosperity  in  your  undertaking,  at  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  as  a  pioneering  traveller,  to  be  handsome  last  night. 

I  remain,  dear  Boniface, 

Yours  obediently,  '  VIATOR.'  " 
"P.S. — Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it,  Master  Boniface?  " 

For  years  afterwards  the  landlord  was  wont  to  tell  this  story  to  his 
customers  as  an  excellent  joke ;  always  ending  with  the  remark,  by  way 
of  consolation :  "  Niver  mind,  lads  !  there  was  luck  in  the  gentleman's 
letter ;  for  we've  niver  looked  behind  us  sin'  that  neet." 
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Midway  between  Thorparch  and  Wetherby,  near  to  a  delightful  curva- 
tion  of  the  Wharfe,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  lies  the  Flint  mill.  A  story 
of  centuries,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  unfold,  is  hidden  away  in  the 
depths  of  that  old-time  mill.  The  swish  and  splash  of  the  water  falling  over 
the  wheel,  and  the  strange  half-audible  whispering  and  unearthly  groaning 
of  the  machinery  only  add  mystery  to  the  story  which  tells  of  a  maiden, 

the  miller's  daughter 
and  the  pride  of  the 
mill,  beautiful  as  a  fairy, 
beloved  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring swains,  each 
envious  and  jealous  of 
whom  he  thought  a 
more  favoured  rival. 
Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  maid  was  missed 
from  the  scene,  and  the 
>3*<>.;>/p/  mystery  of  her  sudden 
disappearance  was  never 
solved.  Did  the  water- 
kelpie  (for  of  old  that 
uncanny  sprite  was 
often  heard  ramping  in  the  meadow  by  the  mill)  carry  her  to  his  den — the 
deepest  whirlpool  in  the  river?  Such  is  one  reading  of  this  tradition, 
which  for  generations  later  was  a  theme  for  speculation. 

A  very  singular  hunting  scene,  which  ended  tragically  for  Master 
Reynard,  took  place  here  in  190x3.  Above  the  mill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  the  well-wooded  limestone  banks  rise  high  above  the  stream,  and  a 
large  tree  having  grown  horizontally  from  the  bank,  its  branches  drooped 
out  over  the  river  a  few  yards  above  the  weir.  Master  Reynard  having 
been  chased  over  the  Ainsty  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  came  abruptly  to 
the  bank  and  ran  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  followed  by  several  of  the 
hounds.  From  the  bole  the  fox  passed  on  to  the  branches,  and  these 
giving  way  beneath  his  weight  precipitated  him  into  the  boiling  river, 
then  at  flood.  The  great  force  of  water  carried  the  fox  over  the  weir  into  a 
whirlpool  and  he  was  never  seen  again.  Several  of  the  hounds  fell  or  leapt 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  into  the  river  after  the  fox,  and  were  in  turn 
swept  over  the  weir,  but  if  I  remember  rightly  none  of  the  dogs  were  drowned. 
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In  olden  time,  probably  long  before  the  mill  was  built,  the  force  of  the 
river  when  in  spate  has  churned  out  a  cavernous  grotto,  now  used  for  the 
storage  of  farm  implements.  An  air  of  old  time  pervades  the  mill ;  curious 
nooks  and  shady  recesses,  huge  wheels  and  primitive  machinery  all  agog  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  life.  The  rattle  of  chains,  the  rumble  of  the  revolving 
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by-stones,  grinding  of  cog-wheels,  and  the  splash-splash  of  water ;  all  sug- 
gest the  heaving  of  some  giant  struggling  to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of 
labour.  The  scenery  at  the  Flint  mill  is  very  charming.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  the  air  is  odorous  with  the  perfume  of  mossy-earth  and  the  fragrance 
of  many  flowers,  clustering  under  sheltering  banks,  and  besprinkling  the 
greensward  by  the  river  in  varied  hues.  The  tint  of  antique  golden  bronze 
and  mossy  green  about  the  big  wheel  and  side  of  the  mill,  reflect  the  sanu- 
on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  mill-race. 
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Opposite  to  the  mill,  but  on  the  higher  ground,  stands  Flint  Mill 
Grange,  a  substantial  farmhouse  of  Georgian  architecture.  Hence  by 
field-path  and  lane,  we  reach  the  Wetherby  road ;  to  the  right  a  path 
follows  over  the  meadows  and  thence  across  the  railway,  beyond  which,  on 
the  land  lying  between  Wetherby  and  Walton,  is  the  course,  where  the 
steeplechases  are  now  annually  run.  Enormous  crowds  visit  these  races 
from  the  West  Riding.  Some  years  ago  a  clergyman,  attending  the  races 
on  horseback,  tried  the  leaping  qualities  of  his  steed,  and  was  thrown  into  a 
ditch  ;  calling  to  a  Halifax  miner  for  help,  the  man  replied  :  "  Nay,  thoo  ma 
stop  where  ta  is,  thoo's  as  weel  theer  as  oiiy  weare,  tha  weant  be  wanted  na 
mair  till  Sunday." 

Turning  to  the  left,  a  mile  more  and  we  reach  Wetherby. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


WKTHERBY. 

town  stands  on  an  angle  or  bend  of  the  Wharfe,  named  by  the 
Norsemen,  '  Weiderbi,'  the  '  Veidra-Byr.'  The  Norse  phrase,  a  '  veithr,' 
is  still  used  to  designate  a  river  fishery — a  '  veithr-bi,'  meaning  the 
residence  of  the  river  fishery.    By  this  reasoning  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Wetherby  came  by  its  name,  or  what  the  name  connotes. 

The  bridge,  a  handsome  structure,  built  in  1823-4,  was  for  years 
considered  the  finest  in  Yorkshire.  The  place  where  the  bridge  spans  the 
river  is  contracted,  the  land  rising  on  either  side  so  that  in  time  of  flood 
there  is  a  great  rush  of  water,  more  than  enough  to  have  daunted  the  '  hardy 
Highland  wight,'  who  carried  ofFLord  Ullin's  errant  daughter.  Wetherby, 
in  times  past,  possessed  a  poet,  who,  if  only  one  of  the  minor  bards,  writes 
thus  of  the  bridge  : — 

"  Sis/e  viator ;  et  f>ro  ponte  ora  ; 
But  for  it  them  might  have  to  stop  till  to-morrow." 

About  the  predecessor  of  the  present  structure  history  is  not  silent.  The 
old  bridge,  portions  of  which  are  to  be  seen  built  into  the  modern  one, 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  from  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  in  ancient  days 
stood  on  a  commanding  shelf  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river;  the  site  is  still 
known  as  Castle  Garth.  This  bridge  was  in  course  of  construction  in  1232-3 
when  Archbishop  Gray  granted  an  Indulgence  to  those  who  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  it.  More  seem  to  believe  that  this  edifice  was  quite  unequal  to  its 
duty,  and  probably  could  not  be  completed  as  a  stone  edifice.  In  1315  it  had 
fallen  intosuch  a  state  of  disrepair  that  men  and  animalsoften  perished  through 
it,  and  the  common  people  were  damaged  by  the  disturbance  of  passage. 
Eleauora  de  Percy  then  stated  that  Richard  de  Arundel,  whose  executrix  she 
was,  had  often  repaired  the  bridge  at  his  own  cost.  She  asked  for  the  power 
to  collect  toll  on  it  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  then  she  herself  would 
repair  it  if  no  one  was  bound  to  do  so.  This  spot  was  one  of  the  principal 
fording  places  from  the  earliest  times. 
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The  stronghold  by  the  bridge  was  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Percys, 
for,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  William  de  Percy  acquired  lands  at  Weiderbi. 
In  due  time  this  castle  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Knight  Templars,  who 
also  held  the  adjoining  estate  at  Ribstone,  obtained  through  the  family  of 
De  Roos  or  Ross,  from  those  wealthy  ladies,  Agatha  and  Hilary  Trussebut, 
in  or  about  1217. 

The  'Templar'  order  of  monkish  warriors  was  instituted  soon  after  the 
first  Crusade.  Their  duty  was  to  defend  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
against  the  infidel,  and  to  entertain  and  protect  pilgrims  when  visiting  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  golden  age  of  the  Templars  during  the  earlier  Crusades 
these  knights  performed  many  wonderful  feats  of  prowess  and  noble  deeds 
of  daring,  which  then  and  since  have  formed  the  text  of  song  and  story. 
St.  Bernard  says  of  them  :  "  Their  arms,  their  only  finery,  they  make  use  of 
with  courage,  without  being  daunted,  either  at  the  number  or  force  of  the 
barbarians." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Rules  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
knights  : — All  scurrility,  jests,  and  idle  words  were  to  be  avoided,  and  after 
any  foolish  saying,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  enjoined.  All 
professed  knights  were  to  wear  white  garments,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
as  emblems  of  chastity.  The  esquires  and  retainers  were  required  to  wear 
black,  or,  in  provinces  where  that  dye  of  cloth  could  not  be  procured, 
brown.  No  gold  or  silver  was  ever  to  be  used  in  bridles,  breastplates,  or 
spears;  and  if  ever  that  furniture  was  given  them  in  charity,  it  was  to  be 
discoloured  to  prevent  an  appearance  of  superiority  and  display.  No  brother 
was  to  receive  or  despatch  letters  without  the  leave  of  the  Master  or  pro- 
curator, who  might  read  them  if  he  chose.  No  gift  was  to  be  accepted  by  a 
Templar  till  permission  was  first  obtained  from  the  Master.  No  knight 
should  talk  to  any  brother  of  any  previous  frolics  and  irregularities  'in  the 
World.'  No  brother,  in  pursuit  of  worldly  delight,  was  to  hawk  or  shoot  in 
the  woods  with  long  or  cross-bow,  to  halloo  to  the  dogs,  or  to  spur  a  horse 
after  game.  There  might  be  married  brothers,  but  they  were  to  leave  part 
of  their  goods  to  the  chapter,  and  not  to  wear  the  white  habit.  Widows  were 
not  to  dwell  in  the  preceptories.  When  travelling,  Templars  were  to  lodge 
only  with  men  of  the  best  repute,  and  to  keep  a  light  burning  all  night, 
'  lest  in  the  dark,  the  Knemy,  from  whom  God  preserve  us,  should  find  some 
opportunity.1  Unrepenting  brothers  were  to  be  cast  out.  The  last  rule  of 
all  must  have  been  very  irksome  if  conformed  to  :  it  was  that  every  Templar 
was  to  shun  fc-ininine  kisses,  whether  from  widow,  virgin,  mother,  sister, 
aunt,  or  anv  other  woman. 
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If  St.  Bernard  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a  strong  man,  with  all  the 
hist  of  life  burning  in  his  veins,  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  shock  of 
battle  and  endowed  with  gallantry  born  of  chivalry,  kept  inviolate  such  vows 
as  the  above,  he  must  indeed  have  greatly  misunderstood  frail  humanity. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  trouble  fell  swiftly  on  this 
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order  of  monks.  Doubtless  they  did  not  put  into  practice  what  they  pro- 
fessed, and  their  lives  in  many  ways  were  far  from  strictly  moral,  yet  they 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Henry  III.,  although  he  to  some 
extent  favoured  them,  complained  sorely  of  their  wealth  and  pride;  and 
threatened  to  repeal  charters  and  liberties,  which  had  been  rashly  granted 
by  his  predecessors.  Philip,  King  of  France,  was  their  greatest  enemy. 
The  summons  sent  to  the  Master  of  the  Templars  in  1280,  for  explanations 
regarding  the  usurpations  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had  made,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  history  of  the  Wetherby  of  that  day.  His  answer  was  as 
follows : — "  As  to  wayf,  amends  of  assige  of  bread  and  malt  and  gallows, 
free  warren  in  Wetherby  and  his  lands  quit,  he  claimed  wayf  by  a  clause  in 
the  charter  of  King  Henry  III.,  by  which  animals  called  wayf,  and  in  the 
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fee  of  the  Templars,  may  be  considered  of  those  brethren.  He  claimed 
amends  at  Wetherby  because  he  had  a  market  and  a  fair  there,  by  charter 
of  Henry  III.  produced,  granting  to  the  brethren  that  in  place  of  the  market 
they  formerly  had  at  Walesford  on  the  Tuesday,  they  might  otherwise  have 
one  on  the  Thursday,  and  instead  of  the  fair  at  Walesford  they  might  have 
one  at  Wetherby,  and  he  claimed  by  reason  of  that  market  and  fair.  He 
had  not  any  claim  in  Walesford.  He  claimed  warren  because  it  was  granted 
in  all  his  domains  of  his  manors  of  Newsam,  Wetherby,  Ribsteyn,  Hurste, 
Wytheley,  and  Westerdale,  by  charter  of  Henry  III." 

One  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  trial  of  the  Templars  at 
York,  bears  directly  on  Wetherby  and  Ribston.  The  accusation  of  one 
witness  explains  he  had  seen  at  Ribston  a  crucifix  laid  upon  an  altar,  and 
said  to  a  Templar  that  it  was  disrespectfully  placed,  and  should  be  raised 
up ;  to  which  the  Templar  replied,  "  Put  the  cross  down  and  leave  it  in 
peace"  ;  and  twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  at  Wetherby,  he  was  told  the 
Grand  Preceptor,  who  happened  to  be  there,  did  not  come  to  table,  because 
he  was  preparing  an  exhibition  of  some  relics,  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land.  He  heard  in  the  night  a  noise  in  the  chapel,  and  getting 
up  looked  through  the  keyhole  and  saw  a  great  light  from  a  fire  or  candle. 
Next  morning  when  he  asked  one  of  the  Templars  what  saint's  festival  they 
had  been  keeping,  he  turned  very  pale  and  charged  him,  as  he  valued  his 
life,  not  to  say  a  word  of  what  he  had  seen.  A  similar  story  was  told  by 
Gasper  de  Naflferton,  who  had  been  at  Ribston,  when  William  de  Pockling- 
ton  was  admitted  by  William  de  Grafton,  preceptor  of  Ribston  :  the  knights 
had  held  a  meeting  in  the  night  with  closed  doors.  Someone  had  bargained 
with  the  doorkeeper  for  two  shillings  to  be  admitted  to  the  ceremony,  but 
the  doorkeeper  had  not  kept  his  word,  and  he  was  told,  that  if  he  had  seen 
what  went  on,  he  must  either  have  entered  the  Order  or  been  put  to  death. 

( )n  the  abolition  of  the  Order  in  1312  their  estates  generally  went  to  the 
Hospitallers;  but  as  one  of  the  few  exceptions  Wetherby  was  withheld  and 
given  to  Henry  de  Percy,  of  Spoffbrth,  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  killed  at 
Bannockburn.  A  few  years  later  his  widow,  Alianora,  offered  to  build 
the  bridge  as  already  stated,  because  her  property  at  Wetherby  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Scots.  The  destruction  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  indeed  terrible. 

In  the  era  of  the  Plantagenets  Wetherby  several  times  furnished  a 
stopping-place  to  the  kings.  John  certainly  was  there  during  his  hunting 
and  other  excursions;  as  also  were  the  Edwards,  who  used  it  as  a  place 
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of  military  rendezvous.  The  tale  of  dreadful  experience  mentioned  above 
was  told  to  the  king  at  York,  who,  on  the  25th  November,  1319,  informed  the 
tax  collectors  that  Alianora,  widow  of  Henry  de  Percy,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand for  herself,  her  men,  and  tenants  of  the  towns  of  Spofrbrth,  Wetherby, 
Lynton,  Lechelay,  Kirby,  Kirkeby,  Ickelay,  Westby,  Staynford,  Langclif, 
and  Routhewell,  that  those  towns  had  all  been  burnt  by  the  Scots,  goods 
and  chattels  in  part  destroyed  and  in  part  taken  away,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  survivors  of  the  raid  cannot  pay  any  taxes.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  prevailed  in  Riggeton,  Staynburn,  Rippele,  Grafton,  and  fifty-four 
other  of  the  Percy  towns.  With  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  in  his  hand 
the  Scot  satisfied  his  lust  to  the  full.  The  fathers  of  the  men  whose  places 
he  then  harried  had  harried  his  lands  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Dee ;  their 
sons  soon  found  an  occasion  for  repeating  the  punishment  they  were  to 
receive  in  full  discharge.  A  score  years  later  Yorkshiremen  had  their  hands 
on  Scotland's  throat  and  then  strangled  her  on  the  fields  of  Halidon  Hill, 
Neville's  Cross,  and  Dupplin. 

Regarding  this  great  raid  of  the  Scotch,  oral  tradition  relates  how,  after 
the  scrimmage  at  Wetherby,  the  blood  ran  down  the  street  to  the  Wharfe, 
and  the  sloping  Scots  Lane,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  is  very  suggestive 
of  that  grim  circumstance  and  its  occasion. 

In  mediaeval  times  there  were  two  mills  at  Wetherby,  and  a  chapel  on 
the  bridge,  apart  from  the  one  in  the  domain  of  the  Templars.  Doubtless  the 
chapel  on  the  bridge  fell  into  disuse  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  chapel  was 
some  time  afterwards  erected  in  the  Market  Place,  which,  having  become 
ruinous  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  place  to  a  new 
structure,  which  existed  until  1841,  when  it  was  pulled  down  and  the  Town 
Hall  built  on  its  site.  The  present  church  of  St.  James  was  completed  in 
1841,  previous  to  which  burials  took  place  at  the  mother  church  of  Spofforth. 
The  corpse  was  carried  through  the  streets  by  the  bearers,  followed  by  a 
long  cortege  of  mourners  (bidden  to  the  burying)  chanting  the  corpse  out  of 
the  town  until  Spofforth  Hill  was  reached,  on  which  the  coffin  was  placed 
on  a  vehicle  and  borne  to  its  last  resting-place  at  Spofforth.  Wetherby  has 
not  hitherto  possessed  a  Manse,  but  there  is  one  to  be  built  on  a  site  chosen 
in  Raby  Park. 

There  was  formerly  a  custom  at  Wetherby  similar  to  the  one  at  York, 
which  the  curious  street  named  Whip-ma-Whopmagate  still  commemorates. 
On  the  day  before  the  Apostolic  Fair  the  lads  of  Wetherby  had  privilege  to 
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whip  all  dogs  found  in  the  streets  on  that  date,  but  by  some  strange  instinct 
the  old  dogs  remembered  the  day,  and,  not  relishing  the  fun,  were  usually 
to  be  found  at  home  on  the  day  of  the  great  dog  raid.  This  practice  fell 
into  disuse  on  the  pulling  down  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  1841. 


\A.  Sutfon. 


HIGH  STRKKT,   WETHERBY,  BOOKING  SOUTH-WEST. 


During  the  rising  of  the  North  the  army  of  the  insurgent  leaders  passed 
through  Wetherby  on  their  route  to  Clifford  Moor.  Lords  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland  spent  two  nights  there. 

1640,  Wetherby. — Ten  shillings  given  to  Rider  Kastbourue,  being  a  trayned 
soldier,  who  was  by  accident  shott  throwe  his  arme  and  layrned  in  the  service  and 
expedition  for  Scotland.—  U'esf  Riding  Records. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  1642,  Lord  Fairfax  was  stationed  at  Tadcaster, 
with  a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Wharfe  at 
that  place,  whilst  his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  forty 
horse,  held  the  town  and  bridge  of  Wetherby,  from  which  position  his 
dragoons  ranged  the  Ainsty  to  the  very  gates  of  the  old  city.  A  Royalist 
force  of  eight  hundred  horse  and  foot  was  despatched  from  York  to  drive 
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the  Parliamentarians  from  Wetherby  and  seize  the  bridge.     The  following 
account  of  the  skirmish  was  written  by  Fairfax  : — 

"About  six  o'clock  one  morning  they  fell  upon  us,  the  woods  thereabouts 
favouring  them  so  much  that  our  scouts  had  no  notice  of  them,  and  110  alarm  was  given 
till  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  town,  the  guards  being  all  asleep  in  houses ;  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  men  were  as  impatient  of  duty  as  they  were  ignorant  of  it. 
I  myself  was  only  on  horseback,  and,  going  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  to  Tad- 
caster,  where  my  father  lay,  when  one  came  running  after  me,  and  told  me  the  enemy 
was  entering  the  town.  I  galloped  to  the  house  of  guard,  where  I  found  four  men  at 
their  arms,  two  sergeants  and  two  pikemeu,  who  stood  with  me,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Gleuham,  with  about  six  or  seven  commauders  more,  charged  us,  and  after  a  short  but 
sharp  encounter,  in  which  one  Major  Carr  was  slain,  they  retired,  and  by  this  time 
more  of  the  guards  were  got  to  their  arms.  I  must  confess  I  kne%v  no  strength  but  the 
powerful  hand  of  God  that  gave  them  this  repulse.  After  this  they  made  another 
attempt,  in  which  Captain  Atkinson  was  slain,  and  in  their  next  attempt  our  magazine 
was  blown  up.  This  struck  such  terror  into  the  enemy,  believing  we  had  cannon, 
which  they  were  before  informed  we  had  not,  that  the}-  instantly  retreated,  and  though 
I  had  but  a  few  horse,  we  pursued  the  enemy  some  miles,  and  took  many  prisoners." 

From  the  above  account  we  learn  that  although  the  Royalists  here,  as 
at  Tadcaster,  were  in  overpowering  numbers,  the}'  were  foiled  in  their 
attack  on  the  bridges  at  both  places. 

Passing  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  record  says  the 
streets  of  Wetherby  were  oft-times  the  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement; 
situated  on  the  great  North  Road,  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  it  was  enlivened  by  a  vast  traffic,  and  was  a  notable  stopping- 
place  for  mail-coaches.  The  '  Angel '  and  the  '  Swan  and  Talbot '  still  retain, 
in  their  stables  and  outbuildings,  the  evidences  of  those  days.  The  Angel 
Hotel,  a  large,  well-built  house,  particularly  preserves  a  quaintness  and 
charm  peculiar  to  places  reminiscent  of  the  past,*  Here  was  stable  room  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  horses,  and  forty  pairs  of  horses  were  regularly 
kept  here  for  posting  purposes.t 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1810  the  chambermaid  at  the  'Angel '  had  to  pay  £70 
per  year  for  the  right  of  her  situation,  and  had  to  pay  £10  ros.  per  year  to  her  maid  in  addition. 
The  waiter  had  to  pay  ^30  per  year  to  his  master,  pay  his  man  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
give  security  for  ^80  for  the  silver  plate  in  his  care.  The  mails  were  due  at  the  '  Angel,'  at 
that  period,  at  seven  in  the  morning  for  breakfast,  and  five  in  the  evening  for  dinner.  The 
recreations  of  the  townspeople  included  cock-fighting,  the  pit  being  behind  the  '  Blue 
Anchor,'  pulled  down  in  1830. 

t  Many  farmers,  in  the  sixties,  came  to  market  on  Thursdays,  and  never  thought  of 
.returning  home  until  Sunday;  but  this  was  at  the  time  when  wheat  and  barley  were  fifty 
shillings  per  quarter.  The  market  was  a  very  busy  one  :  business  commenced  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  farmers  bringing  in  their  corn  in  sacks,  and  not  samples  merely  in  their 
pockets  as  at  this  day,  and  their  wives  brought  the  eggs  and  butter.  To-day  there  is  little  of 
stir  to  see  until  10.30.  Even  in  the  sixties,  at  Martinmas  time,  customers  waited  to  be  served 
at  the  shops  as  earl}-  as  six  o'clock.  Now,  the  railway  has  changed  all  that. 
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Apart  from  this,  the  very  descendants  of  the  Scotch,  who  raided  the 
town  and  left  it  a  wreck  in  the  fourteenth  century,  brought  southward  from 
the  '  muirland '  on  the  Borders  immense  droves  of  shaggy,  half- wild  cattle 
and  sheep,  to  be  often  seen  filling  the  streets,  whilst  the  equally  shaggy,  un- 
kempt drovers  refreshed  the  inner  man.  At  times,  the  cattle  grew  footsore 
with  their  long  journey,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Boroughbridge 
stood  an  old  smithy,  where  the  lame  cattle  were  shod ;  and  here  also,  at 
Wetherby,  the  services  of  a  smith  for  the  same  purpose  was  at  times  required. 
Probably,  in  some  instances,  the  cattle  had  not  been  obtained  honestly,  for 
many  of  the  men  employed  in  this  trade  were  a  lawless  set,  and  the  system 
of  raiding  on  the  borderland  did  not  altogether  die  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  bellowing  of  cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep,  and 
the  jargon  and  shouting  of  fierce-looking  drovers,  the  sound  of  the  horn, 
and  rumble  of  mail-coaches  passing  and  repassing  through  the  streets,  then 
enlivening  the  town,  has  given  place  to  the  steam-harnessed  locomotive, 
bearing  hither  and  thither  cattle,  merchandise,  and  men. 

BILLY  WHITKHEAD. 

Billy  Whitehead  was  one  of  the  most  famous  parish  constables  in  this 
great  county,  if  not  in  England.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  active 
middle-aged  man,  his  services  were  eagerly  sought  after  to  assist  in  the 
most  important  and  difficult  cases  in  the  broad-acred  shire.  Whenever  he 
undertook  a  task,  its  mystery  was  soon  solved.  The  only  incident  that  ever 
baffled  his  wonderful  powers  of  perception,  was  that  of  the  renowned  Colling- 
ham  ghost.  The  story  of  his  wonderful  capture  of  the  duck-stealers  is 
well  worth  recording,  but  his  most  daring  feat  was  the  arrest  of  the 
London  burglars  in  this  neighbourhood ;  another,  his  taking  of  Sinclair, 
the  celebrated  Nidderdale  poacher,  who  was  soon  after  rescued  by  his 
confederates.  This  was  an  exploit  few  men  would  have  dared  to  under- 
take. The  re-arrest,  conviction,  and  after-life  of  the  brothers  Sinclair 
would  take  pages  to  record. 

One  excellent  and  most  thoughtful  trait  in  his  character  was  that  when 
a  man  returned  to  the  district  from  prison,  Billy  always  invited  him  to 
dinner  ;  and,  if  he  had  neither  money  nor  friends,  gave  him  a  few  days1  work, 
so  that  IK-  might  '  feel  his  way  '  again,  and,  if  possible,  start  a  new  life. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  children,  whose  usual  cry  was,  when 
meeting  him,  "  Billy,  give  us  an  apple,"  or  "  Give  us  a  sweetie."  His 
father  was  a  Knaresborough  linen  weaver,  but  when  the  great  strike 
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occurred,  he  removed  from  that  borough  to  Wetherby.  Billy  Whitehead  speut 
a  long  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

HENRY  CROSSLEV. 

Henry  Crossley,  folk-lorist  and  story-writer,  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
parish  constable.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  messenger  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  This  situation  he  held  for  eleven  years,  never  missing  walking  his 
allotted  twenty  miles  per  day.  In  1850  he  commenced  business  as  stationer 
and  printer,  and  in  1856  established  the  WdJierby  Netvs,  and,  soon  after,  the 
Tadcaster,  Knaresborough,  and  other  papers.  In  1863  he  bought  the  Angel 
Hotel  for  ^1,750,  and  pulled  down  the  old  court-house  and  turned  it  into  a 
printing  establishment.  He  filled,  at  different  times,  every  office  connected 
with  his  native  town,  and  was  twice  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  had  the  misfortune  to  nearly 
lose  his  sight.  It  was  from  that  time  he  began  to  dictate  the  interesting 
sketches  from  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  which  he  has  left.  Many  of  the 
stories,  beautiful  in  their  freshness  and  originality,  touch  sensitive  chords 
in  human  nature.  Most  of  them  were  published  in  the  Mercury,  Post,  and 
other  county  weeklies.  We  give,  a  few  pages  onward,  one  of  his  stories, 
taken  from  an  incident  which  happened  on  the  Washburn. 

Mr.  Crossley  has  several  times  contributed  tales  to  that  Almanac  known 
by  the  title  of  Old  Moore's.  It  was  probably  this  circumstance  that  caused 
him  to  be  taken  for  that  worthy  once  in  York  market.  Scene :  two  lads 
arguing.  Cause  and  object,  H.  C.  "  Si  thee,  Bill,  lad,  that's  Owd  Moore !  " 
"  That's  nooan  Owd  Moore  !  "  "  Aw  tell  thi,  then,  it  is  !  aw'll  ax  'im— Hi, 
ah  say,  maister,  doan't  they  call  ya  Owd  Moore,  eh  ?  "  * 

*  The  most  momentous  event  for  Wetherby  came  to  pass  in  1824,  when  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  decided  to  sell  the  Town,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Wetherby  Grange, 
uncle  to  the  late  Mr-  Moutagu;  but  they  not  coming  to  terms  the  whole  town  was  sold  in  lots, 
and  the  amount  realised  was  some  ,£100,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked  by  the  Duke  from 
Mr.  Wilson.  Many  old  families  ruined  themselves  by  buying  their  holdings.  They  had 
been  at  cheap  rents,  and  they  bid  against  each  other  for  their  properties,  and  borrowed 
money  which  many  were  never  able  to  pay  off,  and  threw  them  into  debt  and  beggarj.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  that  day  of  dear  money  and  cheap  rents  they  gave  as  much  for  man}-  of 
the  lots  as  the}'  are  realising  to-day.  The  principal  industry  carried  on  in  the  town,  in 
1801,  was  at  the  Corn  Mills,  which  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Greenwood,  the  tenants,  at 
the  sale  of  Wetherby,  for  ^"8,100.  Brewing,  in  1801,  was  one  of  the  chief  trades,  as  it  is  to- 
day, in  the  town.  The  Wharfedale  Brewery  Company  did  much  to  increase  the  reputation 
of  the  Wetherby  Ales,  and  now  the  beginning  of  the  New  century  sees  Messrs.  Braime  in 
possession. 
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A  stranger  visiting  Wetherby  would  not  see  any  features  indicative 
of  great  antiquity  and  long  settlement.  The  oldest  building  does  not, 
perhaps,  reach  back  much  over  two  centuries,  and  the  town  does  not  possess 
any  grey  castle  ruins,  ancient  walls,  or  hoary  church  tower  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Yet  there  are  abundant  evidences  to  prove  that  the  place  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The  beginnings  of  Wetherby,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  unquestionably 
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date  from  the  ninth  century,  and  are  due,  as  many  other  places  on  the 
Wharfe,  to  the  restless  spirit  of  some  roving,  adventurous  Norseman,  who 
here  fixed  his  abode  and  gave  the  place  its  name  of  Viedr-by. 

In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  the  ninth  the  place  to  some  extent 
prospered.  After  the  Conquest,  as  we  have  stated,  it  became  part  of  the 
great  Percy  fee  and  gradually  came  to  be  a  place  of  trade  importance. 
Some  member  of  the  above  house  built  a  castle  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
river.  A  bridge  was  about  that  time  erected,  and  a  street  pointing  north 
and  south  along  the  line  of  the  old  way  .gradually  assumed  shape  as  the 
husbandmen,  retainers,  and  craftsmen  settled  about  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  and  the  adjoining  mills  and  bridge.  A  chapel  was  built,  and  a  market 
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charter  obtained;  and  so  with  a  varying  degree  of  activity  the  place  prospered 
through  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  Stuart  and  Jacobean  periods,  down  to  our 
own  time. 

Yet  centuries  before  the  above  record  Wetherby  had  an  existence,  to 
which  the  ample  evidences,  continually  forthcoming,  all  point  conclusively. 
The  pre-Xorman  settlement  appears  to  have  stood  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  present  Wetherby.  All  about  Spofforth  Hill,  including 
the  building  site  called  Raby  Park,  many  antiquities  and  signs  of  ancient 
burial  have  been  found.  The  excavations  for  the  new  loop  line  and 
station  at  Wetherby  cut  right  through  a  strong  entrenched  position.  This 
eminence  has  been  of  great  strategic  value,  overlooking  as  it  does  the 
river-way,  from  Collingham  to  Boston.  There  is  no  record  when  this  net- 
work of  entrenchments  and  ramparts  were  levelled.  At  the  bottom  or  floor 
of  a  section  of  the  trench  the  writer  found  numerous  bones  of  domestic 
animals,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  trench  had  been  a  receptacle  for  lare 
and  kitchen  shards  during  many  centuries. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  new  station  an  old  lane  leads 
down  the  steep  bank  to  the  river,  of  old  the  watering-place  .for  the  camp. 
The  spot  is  not  so  easy  of  access  as  it  was  a  generation  ago,  owing  to  the 
custom  of  people  tipping  rubbish  at  this  entrance.  The  oldest  existing  maps 
show  this  ancient  watering-place.  Previous  to  1890  this  spot  was  the 
entrance  to  the  old  racecourse — the  meadows  adjoining  the  river  between 
this  point  and  Collingham — an  alluvial  flat  in  a  great  loop  of  the  Wharfe. 

Apart  from  the  artificial  trenches  there  was  laid  bare  for  investigation  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  magnesian-lime  rock,  by  which  the  district  is 
underlaid.  Water  trickling  down  through  crevices  in  the  upper  layers  of 
rock  from  the  soil  above,  wore  them  away  and  left  petrified  incrustation  of 
calcareous  deposit, and  (after  the  way  the  Craven  Caverns  were  made,  only  on 
a  smaller  scale)  left  cavities  (like  those  in  a  loaf  of  bread)  in  some  cases  so 
deep  or  long  that  they  could  not  be  plumbed.  The  inside  of  these  hollows 
was  beautifully  enamelled  with  spar  or  loot.  The  rock  hereabouts,  too,  is 
much  tilted  up  and  down  and  varied  by  layers  of  almost  pure  yellow  sand, 
showing  it  has  been  subjected  to  varying  shocks  and  disturbing  conditions. 

Several  very  ancient  vaults  have  been  unearthed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Spofforth  Hill,  and,  judging  from  the  careful  manner  of  one  of  these  burials, 
the  skeleton  was  perhaps  that  of  a  chieftain.  A  deep  cavity  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  limestone  to  admit  the  body,  and  then  the  surface 
cemented  in  with  loose  stone  and  clay ;  with  this  skeleton  there  was  found 
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a  jar  of  very  rude  workmanship.  Besides  the  above,  several  other  skeletons 
have  been  dug  up,  and  also  bones  of  extinct  animals.  But  that  which 
places  this  ancient  settlement  beyond  doubt,  has  been  the  discovery  of 
numerous  querns  on  the  present  (  eligible  site '  for  modern  villadom  ;  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  have  been  found,  two  of  which  are  in  the  writer's 
possession,  and  another,  after  having  done  grinding  duty  a  thousand  years 
past,  has  found  its  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world — Australia. 

The  finding  of  so  many  querns  opens  up  quite  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  Wetherby,  and  shows  that  before  the  advent  of  water-mills,  say 
tenth  to  eleventh  century,  a  numerous  community  existed  on  the  site 
of  Spofforth  Hill.  To-day,  with  our  modern  system  of  grinding,  half-a-dozen 
hands  find  employment  in  grinding  meal  for  a  thousand  consumers.  But  in 
the  far-off  days  when  corn  had  to  be  ground  by  handmills,  at  least  ten  or  a 
dozen  people  would  find  occupation  in  providing  meal  for  every  hundred 
mouths ;  by  that  estimate  we  might  claim  for  Wetherby  of  the  Anglo-British 
period  a  community  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  score  persons. 

Querns  are  mostly  formed  of  millstone  grit,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  ten 
to  fifteen  inches.  The  stones  are  of  bee-hive  shape  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  height,  with  a  hollow  funnel  at  the  top,  three  or  four  inches 
across  and  in  depth,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre ;  the  bottom  stone  is 
shaped  similar  to  the  upper,  into  which  a  plug  or  spindle  of  tough  wood  was 
firmly  fixed  ;  this  stick  was  left  long  enough  to  reach  through  the  hole  in  the 
upper  stone  to  form  a  centre  shaft  for  the  top  millstone  to  revolve  upon ; 
another  stick  for  handle  was  firmly  plugged  into  the  upper  stone  and  near 
its  lower  rim  ;  it  required  two  people  to  work  the  mill,  and  in  the 
eastern  countries  the  grinding  of  corn  seems  to  have  been  performed  by 
women.  The  reference  to  those  handmills  in  Scripture  is  very  interesting : 
"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left."  Although  the  handmills  of  our  ancestors  fell  into  disuse,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  introduction  of  wind  or  water  mills  a  thousand  years  ago,  yet 
they  were  in  actual  use  in  the  British  Isles  (the  Hebrides)  until  a  few  years 
ago,  if  not  indeed  at  the  present  day.  Pennant,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland," 
describes  how  the  people  used  the  primitive  quern.  Mills  always  form 
interesting  subjects,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  and  the  primitive  querns, 
like  fonts  and  crosses,  form  no  exception.* 

*  Pennant's  "Tour  in  Scotland,"  published  in  1790,  describes  the  use  of  the  quern  at 
that  time  in  remote  parts  of  the  Hebrides:—  The  quern  or  bra  is  made  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  the  mainlnnd,  and  costs  about  fourteen  shillings.  This  method  of 
grinding  is  very  tedious,  for  it  employs  two  pair  of  hands  four  hours  to  grind  only  a  single 
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The  Rommany  tribes,  formerly  to  be  seen  in  large  roving  bands,  some- 
times reaching  out  with  their  horses  and  donkeys  for  a  mile  or  more  along 
the  highway,  formed  another  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape;  and  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century  were  to  be  found  encamped  in  the 
wide,  green  by-lanes  of  this  district.  Even  the  half-caste  gipsies  of  the 
present  with  their  up-to-date  caravans  are  less  picturesque  than  of  old. 


bushel  of  corn.  Instead  of  a  hair  sieve  to  sift  the  meal  the  inhabitants  here  have  an 
ingenious  substitute— a  sheep's  skin  stretched  round  a  hoop,  and  perforated  with  small 
holes  made  with  a  hot  iron.  They  knead  their  bannock  with  water  only,  and  bake  or 
rather  toast  it  by  laying  it  upright  against  a  stone  placed  near  the  fire.  Singing  at  the 
quern  is  now  almost  out  of  date  since  the  introduction  of  water-mills.  The  laird  can  oblige 
his  tenants,  as  in  England,  to  make  use  of  the  more  expeditious  kind  of  grinding,  and 
empowers  his  miller  to  search  out  and  break  any  querns  he  can  find,  as  machines  that 
defraud  him  of  the  toll.  Many  centuries  past  the  Legislature  attempted  to  discourage  these 
awkward  mills,  so  prejudicial  to  the  landlords  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
1284,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  it  was  provided,  that  "  ua  man  sail  presume  to  grind 
quheit,  maishllyn,  or  rye,  with  hand  mylne,  except  he  be  compelled  by  storm,  or  be  in  lack  of 
mills  quhilk  could  grind  the  same.  And  in  this  case,  if  a  man  grindes  at  hand  tnylnes,  he 
sal  gif  the  threttein  measure  as  nmlter,  and  if  anie  man  contraveius  this  our  prohibition, 
he  sail  tine  (i.e.,  lose  or  forfeit)  his  hand  mylnes  perpetuallie."  At  Kinlochleven  he  states  :  — 
Saw  here  a  quern,  a  sort  of  portable  mill,  made  of  two  stones  about  two  feet  broad,  thin 
at  the  edges  and  a  little  thicker  in  the  middle.  Tn  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  is  a  hole 
to  pour  in  the  corn,  and  a  peg  by  way  of  handle.  The  whole  is  placed  on  a  cloth  ;  the 
grinder  pours  the  corn  into  the  hole  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  turns  round  the 
upper  stone  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  while  the  meal  ruus  out  at  the  sides  on  the  cloth. 
This  is  rather  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  being  much  out  of  use  at  present. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


ROUND  ABOUT  KIRK  DEIGHTON  AND  INGMANTHORPE. 


SPOFFORTH  AND  COWTHORPE. 

*  Vj'BOUT  half-a-mile  north-east  of  Wetherby  in  the  direction  of  Ingman- 

^Jt  i  t     thorpe,  is  a  tract  of  land,  built  upon  of  late  years,  called   "Hall 

Orchards,"  and  "  Hall  Garth."      Hargrove,  writing  of  it  about  a 

century  ago,  says:  "Here  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Mary,  in  which  Sir 

Robert  Ross  was  interred,  January  2ist,  1392,"  and  he  further  adds,  the  site  of 

the  house  and  gardens,  etc.,  may  yet  be  traced  in  a  field  called  'Hall  Garth.' 

Whilst  drain- 
in  g  here  some 
fifty  years  ago  the 
remains  of  a  very 
large  mansion 
were  discovered. 
From  the  magni- 
tude of  the  found- 
ations and  the 
beautiful  manner 
in  which  the 
grounds  had  evi- 
dently been  laid 
out,  it  must  have 
been  at  some 
remote  period  the 
abode  of  persons 
of  considerable 

importance.  At  this  place  were  also  found  skeletons  of  the  larger  animals 
which  once  existed  on  these  Islands..  Four  feet  below  the  surface  a  quantity 
of  silver  and  other  coins  were  discovered. 
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The  site  is  now  a  new  suburb  of  Wetherby,  and  building  operations 
have  completely  erased  all  traces  of  the  foundations.  The  memory  of  .the 
place,  however,  is  still  kept  green  in  the  name  of 'Hall  Garth  and  Orchards'; 
besides,  the  spot  has  its  traditional  ghost,  '  the  hall  lady,'  which  doubtless 
points  to  some  tragedy  or  romance  connected  with  the  Roos  family.  The 
railway  and  building  extension  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  nocturnal  visits 
of  this  'hall  lady,'  who  in  the  old  days  was  wont  to  be  seen  gliding  around 
this  spot,  clad,  of  course,  in  white  '  silk-attire.' 

INGMANTHORPE. 

From  the  days  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  those  of  our  own 
bards,  spring  and  summer  time  have  been  adopted  as  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  description  of  scenery ;  the  custom  is  a  wise  one,  for  Nature,  like  the 
beauty  of  woman,  loses  some  of  its  charm  when  seen  without  adorn- 
ment. The  poet  says  that  to  see  even  Melrose  aright,  we  should  visit 
it  when  the  summer  moon  is  shining !  The  same  advice  applies  to  the  land 
lying  between  Wetherby  and  Cowthorpe.  Don't  visit  it  when  darkening  fogs 
and  the  blight  of  winter  are  o'er  the  scene,  but  on  a  May  or  July  day,  when 
the  white  cumulus  clouds  are  drifting  across  the  blue  vault  of  ether,  and  you'll 
never  regret  it.  Yet,  to  many  people,  Nature,  in  her  most  wayward  moods, 
appeals  strongly.  We  have  seen  this  landscape  under  various  conditions, 
and  never  without  charm  and  interest.  However,  choose  the  right  time, 
find  your  way  down  Bickerton  Lane  to  the  eastern  corner  of  Ingmanthorpe 
Park,  there  rest  and  look  around,  for  the  effects  of  history,  through  sixteen 
long  centuries,  are  apparent  to  your  mind,  and  as  grand  a  landscape  and 
woodland  sight  as  Nimrod  ever  desired  is  there  to  satisfy  your  eyes.  If 
you  have  a  trace  of  man  the  hunter  left  in  you  unsubdued,  you  may  hear 
the  wild,  shrill  music  of  the  hounds,  for  the  haunt  of  Reynard  is  here,  and 
the  lands  that  the  super-excellence  of  all  chivalry  and  martial  renown 
owned  and  tended,  are  around  you  ;  and  before  you,  exalted  on  Nature's 
suitable  pedestal,  is  a  Church,  that  for  beauty  of  outline  and  situation  has 
no  rival ;  and  within  its  walls  are  the  relics  of  great  men.  This  is  no 
fanciful  word-picture,  but  a  truthful  statement  made  in  simple  words. 

Ingmanthorpe  appears  in  Domesday  as  '  Gemunds-torp,'  a  slight 
variation  in  name,  yet  easy  of  -explanation  ;  the  latter  is  the  older  word. 
Ga-maen-torp — maen,  a  Celtic  pillar  stone,  a  boundary ;  the  terminal  forp—s. 
place,  doubtless  of  Norse  coinage ;  and  the  ing  signifying  the  mead  where 
the  boundary  was.  Whether  the  above  is  the  correct  explanation  or  not, 
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the  fact  remains  that  Ingniaiithorpe  had  an  existence  in  the  days  of  the 
Anglian  kings,  and  was  then  in  the  soke  of  Holsingoure  (now  Hunsingore), 
At  the  Conquest  survey  Ingnianthorpe  was  in  the  hands  of  Erneis  de  Bureu  ; 
and,  a  generation  later,  in  the  possession  of  Geoffry  Fitz-Pain  (alias  Trusse- 
but),  whose  son,  William,  definitely  adopted  the  nickname,  and  is  known 
in  history  as  William  Troussbot  of  Watre  and  of  Ingnianthorpe.  Aubrey 
de  Harcourt,  widow  of  the  above  William,  was  a  great  lady,  and  her 
influence  was  long  felt  at  Ingnianthorpe:  a  fiery  and  imperious  dame, 
whose  will  could  guide  even  in  the  council  of  men. 

Ingnianthorpe  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Roos  or  Rhos  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Everard  de  Roos  with  Rose,  one  of  the  great  Trussebut  heiresses 
of  Kirk  Deighton,  etc.  The  name  of  Roos  is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  first  of 
that  ilk  heard  of  in  history  sprang  from  Rhos  or  Roos,  the  '  Water  land  '- 
a  township  in  Holderness.  Here,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  dwelt  one  Peter 
of  Roos,  evidently  a  man  of  some  renown,  for  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Walter  d'Espec. 

In  the  marriage  of  Rose  Trussebut  with  Everard  de  Roos  we  have  a 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Wharfedale.  Her  husband  came  of 
a  race  of  warriors  that  had  proved  their  martial  qualities  during  the  first 
great  Crusade.  In  Robert  de  Roos,  the  early  Crusader,  father  of  Everard, 
the  Order  of  Knight  Templars,  on  their  first  establishment,  obtained  a 
firm  and  generous  friend.  When  the  Master  of  the  Order  visited  England 
in  1128-9,  Hugh  de  Paganus,  as  the  monks  called  him,  found  a  magnificent 
patron  in  Robert  de  Roos.  Everard  de  Roos  died  soon  after  1180,  and 
was,  doubtless,  interred  in  the  Priory  of  Kirkham,  founded  by  his  great 
ancestor,  Walter  de  1'Espec,  in  1121.  Everard's  son,  Robert,  or  Fussan  as 
he  was  nicknamed,  came  of  age  in  1189,  and  paid  one  thousand  marks 
(j£2o,ooo  of  present  money)  to  the  Crown  for  livery  of  his  lands.  This 
Robert  de  Roos  became  one  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  prime  favourites 
and  was  probably  with  that  king  in  Normandy,  in  1199.  When  William 
de  Albini  paid  Richard  six  hundred  marks  (,£12,000  of  our  present  money) 
for  his  marriage  with  the  widow,  the  rich  Trussebut  heiress,  she  occupied 
Inginaiithorpe,  and  died  there  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  was  probably  buried 
in  Kirk  Deighton  Church,  her  own  church,  to  which  she  had  ever  been 
such  a  generous  patron.  She  was  succeeded  at  Ingnianthorpe  by  William 
de  Ros,  grandson  of  Robert,  or  Fussau. 

Robert  de  Roos  was  one  of  the  memorable  twenty-five  barons  who  were 
deputed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta,  in  the  meadows  of 
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Runnymede.  Amongst  these  notable  witnesses,  five,  at  least,  were  from  this 
district,  and,  although  they  have  left  the  impress  of  their  names  and  deeds 
in  Yorkshire,  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta  will  stand  as  their  chief 
memorial  through  all  time.  The  five  names  referred  to  are  William  and 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  Richard  and  Robert  de  Percy,  and  Robert  de  Roos. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  hesitation  in  the  nomination  of  De  Roos, 
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for  his  fiery  spirit  and  impetuosity  were  proverbial,  and  it  was  greatly  feared 
that  his  strong  passions  might  supplant  his  reason  at  the  fitting  moments. 
"  Send  me  not  to  confer  with  King  John,  or  to-morrow  ye  mayhap  be  king- 
less,"  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  assembled  barons. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Roos,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  was  a  witness  at  the 
great  Scrope-Grosvenor  trial,  where  he  narrated  the  story  of  the  battles, 
skirmishing,  and  tournaments  he  had  taken  part  in  during  his  long  and 
adventurous  life. 
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The  name  of  Roos  appears  in  nearly  all  the  great  events  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  family  held  in  their  possession  a 
celebrated  heirloom,  in  shape  of  a  cup — the  '  Le  Roos.'  A  Sir  John  le  Roos, 
who  died  in  some  fighting  expedition,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  be- 
queathed this  cup — the  '  Le  Roos ' — to  his  mother,  and  it  was  preserved 
through  many  centuries. 

Dodsworth  tells  us  that  "  Robert  Roos,  the  last  of  Yngmanthorpe, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fairfax  of  Gilling,  having  had  suits  all 
his  life  for  land  that  were  Strangeways." 

The  Roos  of  Ingmanthorpe  sleep  "  in  the  high  quher  of  the  Church  of 
All  Halowes  of  Kirkdyghton,  directly  afore  ye  Sacrement."  All  through 
the  centuries,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth,  they  were  laid  to  rest 
around  the  walls  of  the  *  high  quere.'  Other  memorials  to  the  family  are  at 
Ribstone  and  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.  The  estates  of  the  family 
were  sequestered  for  their  share  in  the  cause  of  the  Lancastrians.  Thomas, 
Lord  Roos,  took  part  in  the  Hexham  fight,  and  was  captured  and  executed 
at  Newcastle.  His  son,  Edmund,  fled  beyond  the  seas,  where  he  dwelt  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  was  partly  reinstated  in  his  possessions  by 
Henry  VII. ;  but  the  brilliant  line,  and  with  it  the  fame  of  the  Roos  family, 
was  now  to  end.  The  last  of  the  line  was  of  weak  intellect,  and  his  property 
came  through  his  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  who  married  her.  He  died  in 
1508,  and  with  him  passed  away  the  historic  race  of  Roos. 

Ingmanthorpe  Hall  is  now  the  seat  of  Wilson  Montagu,  Esq.,  lord  ot 
the  manor  of  Cowthorpe,  and  stands  in  a  pleasant,  though  low-lying 
situation,  midway  between  the  former -village  and  Wetherby. 

Sand  Beck  Tarn,  on  the  path  to  Cowthorpe,  is  a  noticeable  spot.  Here 
the  writer  found  a  stone  ball,  artificially  rounded  for  cannon  or  catapult. 

At  the  north-east  fringe  of  Ingmanthorpe  Wood  are  a  series  of 
entrenchments. 

Some' years  ago,  whilst  reclaiming  waste  and  boggy  land  near  Lincroft 
Wood,  on  the  Ingmanthorpe  estate,  the  drainers  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
large  wood,  which  at  some  far  distant  date  had  been  entirely  submerged  by 
water,  the  proportions  of  one  tree  being  equal  in  girth  to  the  famous  Cow- 
tliorpe  oak,  several  waggon  loads  of  timber  being  procured  from  its  branches; 
the  giant  trunk  still  remains  embedded  near  the  surface. 

In  the  same  field  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  large  elk.  A  hundred 
years  previous,  in  1749,  was  found,  three  feet  below  the  surface,  the  head  of 
a  stag,  with  the  horns  complete,  of  uncommon  size,  reaching  fully  six  feet 
ayoss  the  antlers. 
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One  mile  hence  is  the  world-renowned  oak  of  Cowthorpe,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a  mighty  forest,  which  spread  its  dark  shades,  in  ancient  times,  across 
the  vale  country  to  the  uplands.  On  the  narrow  neck  of  laud  where  the 

Wharfe  and  the  Nidd  approach 
nearest,  the  largest  oaks  flourish- 
ed. Though  the  old  trees  stand 
not,  the  many  ponderous  trunks 
that  lie  embedded  in  the  soil  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  past. 

The  skeletons  of  the  Irish 
elk,  giant  stag,  and  bones  of 
other  animals,  indicate  the  ancient 
denizens  of  this  forest.  What 
marvellous  changes  have  come  to 
pass  since  the  time  the  acorn  took 
deep  root.  The  breezes  sighing 
among  the  aged  branches  !  Its 
early  youth  saw  the  forest  glade 
dedicated  to  Druidical  super- 
stition, heard  the  stately  tramp 
of  Rome's  imperial  troops,  and 
the  noise  of  their  cars  rattling 
along  the  Rudgate  to  the  city  of 
Isurium,  and  saw  the  persecuted 
Briton,  gloomy  and  defiant,  take 
shelter  amidst  its  dark  recesses. 
This  forest  giant  still  lives,  and 
during  its  long  life  has  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  states,  as 

well  as  the  gradual  emerging  of  a  mighty  nation  from  darkness  to  the-highest 
pitch  of  civilisation.  Hunter  says,  "  All  other  trees  are  children  of  the  forest 
when  compared  with  this  ancient  monarch."  One  of  its  principal  branches 
fell  in  a  great  storm  in  1718,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  five 
tons.  Before  this  catastrophe  its  great  arms  spread  their  shadows  over  half 
an  acre  of  ground.  A  few  years  ago  the  vicar  of  St.  James's,  Wetherby,  and 
the  churchwardens,  and  school  children  to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  got 
inside  the  tree,  and,  while  the  vicar  raised  the  Union  Jack,  the  children  sang 
the  '  Old  Hundredth,'  and  the  National  Anthem. 
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"  What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 

Imperial  city,  or  triumphal  arch, 

To  the  strong  oak  that  gathers  strength  from  time, 

To  grapple  with  the  storm  ?    Time  watched 

The  blossom  ou  the  parent  bough.     Time  saw 

The  acorn  loosen  from  the  spray.     Time  pass'd 

While  springing  from  its  swad'ling  shell,  3-011  oak, 

The  cloud-crowned  monarch  of  the  woods,  up  sprang 

A  Royal  hero  from  his  nurse's  arms." 
"  Time  gave  it  seasons,  and  time  gave  it  years, 

Ages  bestow'd,  and  centuries  grudg'd  not; 

Time  knew  the  sapling  when  gay  summer's  breath 

Shook  to  the  roots  the  infant  oak,  which  after 

Tempests  moved  not.     Time  hallowed  iu  its  trunk 

A  tomb  of  centuries,  and  buried  there 

The  epochs  of  the  rise  aud  fall  of  states ; 

The  fading  generations  of  the  world ; 
The  memory  of  man." 

Cowthorpe  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Nidd  and  some  three  miles  from 
Wetherby.  The  drainage  of  the  Wharfe  on  the 
north-east  at"  Wetherby  reaches  only  about  a  mile. 
The  church  is  quite  typical  in  many  respects. 
It  was  built  by  Sir  Brian  Raucliffe,  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  the  commission  to  consecrate 
this  '  newly  built  and  wholly  finished  church,'  to 

the  honour  of 
'the  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,' 
together  with  the 
churchyard  there- 
of, being  issued 
to  John,  bishop 
of  Philippopolis, 
i  ;th  August, 
1458.  A  church 
existed  near  the 
village  at  the 
Domesday  era, 
dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  but  it 
was  too  far  away 
from  the  place, 
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and  the  way  between  very  narrow,  sloppy,  inuddy,  and  hurtful  to  the 
parishioners,  that  Sir  Brian  obtained  leave  to  pull  it  down,  remove  the  old 
materials  to  a  more  convenient  site  and  then  build  the  new  church  at  his 
own  cost.  Sir  Ingram  Clifford  was  buried  in  the  new  church.  There  are 
three  bells  in  the  tower,  and  the  local  tradition  is  that  the  notorious  Guy 
Fawkes  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  bell-ringers.  The  style  of  the  square 
tower  is  very  uncommon,  one  half  projecting  inside  carried  on  corbels,  and 
forming  a  canopy  to  the  west  window,  the  projecting  portion  outside  being 
carried  on  a  pointed  arch,  thrown  from  two  buttresses,  and  forms  a  porch 
at  the  west  end. 

In  this  church  there  was  a  famous  old  Brass  commemorative  of  the 
founder,  two-thirds  of  which  was  stolen  some  sixty  years  ago.  The  brass 
was  not  removed  by  some  over-zealous  antiquarian,  but  by  one  who  had  no 
feeling  of  veneration  for  such  a  rare  relic,  and  was  merely  sold  for  its  value 
in  metal ;  the  remainder  is  at  the  present  time  on  a  marble  tablet  affixed  to 
the  north  wall  (see  sketch).  There  is  a  most  interesting  and  ancient  oak 
chest  of  the  Tudor  period  within  the  chancel  rails.  The  ancient  font,  with 
its  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  B.  Raucliffe,  Lord  de  Ross,  the  Hammertons, 
and  Plumptons,  etc.,  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  Various  coats-of-arms, 
of  an  early  date,  in  tinted  glass,  are  let  into  the  modern  windows.  In  1881, 
the  church  was  greatly  improved,  the  roof  and  interior  being  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Montague,  the  patron. 

The  old  manor-house  and  farm  adjoining  the  oak  and  church  are  very 
significant  of  the  past.  Portions  of  the  farmyard  walls  are  as  old  as  the 
church,  and  an  outbuilding  still  retains  its  primitive  roundabout  thrashing 
machine,  whilst  there  is  a  quaint  entrance  gateway  to  the  manor-house,  with 
its  old  jib  over  the  entrance.  A  columbary,  around  which  a  flock  of  pigeons 
circle,  a  lowly  smithy,  picturesque  fragments  and  bits  of  old  quaint  walls 
remain  with  a  charm  of  colour,  all  suggest  old  time. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  1890,  Cowthorpe  contained  some  of  the  most 
quaint  cottages  in  the  district,  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens,  the  roofs 
a  mixture  of  thatch  and  tiles ;  brick  and  plaster  walls,  filled  in  between 
the  massive  oak  framing,  dating  back  over  four  hundred  years ;  two  of  these, 
combined  workshop  and  residence  for  the  village  joiner — a  man  of  some 
fame  as  an  organ  builder  (that  is  twelve  years  ago,  the  organ  is  not  yet 
complete) — also  mark  the  spot,  tradition  says,  where  Guido  Fawkes  spent 
many  of  his  youthful  days,  his  father  having  a  small  estate  at  Cowthorpe. 
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The  old  house,  in  its  early  daysV -has  evidently  been  of  some  importance, 
and,  having  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries,  has  at  length  succumbed  to 
the  imperative  hand  of  age.  . 

The  name  Cowthorpe  (local  Coothrup)  places  the  antiquity  of  the  spot 
beyond  doubt.  It  comes  from  the  Celtic  word  Coed,  a  wood,  and  the  Danish 
Thorp,  a  settlement.  The  rurality  and  peace  of  this  spot  are  very  delightful. 


IN   RIBSTAN   PARK,    WINTER. 
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We  now  follow  the  road  to  the  west  of  Ingmanthorpe  until  we  reach 
the  great  Nortli  Road,  which  we  cross,  and  take  the  by-lane  leading  to 
North  Deightou.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  pause  again  to  view  the 
prospect. 

Though  the  little  river  Crimple  is  a  tributary  of  the  Nidd,  such  is  its 
tortuous  course  that  a  large  portion  of  its  riparian  lands  historically  belong 
to  Wharfedale.  From  Pannal  to  Kirk  Deighton  the  connections  both  of 
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persons  and  sites  have  always  been  with  Wharfedale,  as  they  still  are.  To 
speak  of  Spacey  Houses  or  Follyfoot  Ridge  or  Rigton  as  in  Nidderdale 
would  be  to  create  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  men  of  either  valley ;  and  yet,  if  the 
geographical  'lie'  of  the  land  is  to  be  the  mark  of  decision,  those  places  do 
not  belong  to  the  Wharfe,  but  to  the  Nidd.  In  the  face  of  the  law  of  gravity, 

O  O  J    ' 

illustrated  by  running  water,  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  otherwise ;  in  face  of 
sentiment  and  usage  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  strictly  by  them.  Without 
regard  to  a  few  feet  of  altitude  the  man  of  Spacey  Houses  has  always 
regarded  his  ties  as  with  the  south.  This  being  so,  we  shall  include  the 
parish  of  Spofforth  within  the  legitimate  area  of  our  peregrination.  Kirk 
Deighton  is  so,  according  to  the  physical  scale.  The  highest  ground  on  the 
highway  below  Wetherby  and  Knaresborough  is  about  three  furlongs  south 
of  the  village  of  North  Deighton,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  only 
above  the  ordnance  datum ;  east  of  that  point,  a  few  feet  of  altitude  more  or 
less  we  shall  not  consider,  apart  from  which  we  are  traversing  the  territory 
outbounds  of  Elmet,  as  stated  in  Vol.  I.,  page  25. 

Let  us  stand  here  awhile  and  consider  the  roofless  shell  of  Spofforth, 
which  marks  the  residence  of  the  Percys  long  .before  they  had  acquired 
Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  Time  has  changed  the  structure,  wear  and 
violence  have  mutilated  it,  but  that  is  all !  and  it  is  the  more  alluring  in 
the  reverence  due  to  age.  The  footsteps  of  four  races  of  men  are  distinctly 
visible  in  the  locality.  There  is  not  a  great  event  in  the  annals  of  North- 
umberland unregistered  here.  Men  have  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  name 
of  Percy,  kings  'weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting'  have  often 
frowned  at  the  ambitions  and  strength  of  its  owners,  and  turned  pale  at  their 
menace.  What  must  we  write  when  we  stand  before  these  roofless  walls  ? 
This  only — that  every  stone  bears  the  mark  of  adamantine  history— therefore 
imperishable.  Are  not  the  oak-groves  of  the  Celts  around  Spofforth  still 
pristine?  At  Crosper,  the  kreuz-bertz — the  Christian  token  of  salvation — 
overshadowed  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Druids. 

By  the  Crimple  here,  or  from  the  ridge  yonder  that  looks  down  upon 
the  Wharfe,  the  Angle  thane  and  his  fair-haired  bride,  the  Norse  jarl,  and 
his  cousin  the  Norman  lord,  have  followed  the  flight  of  their  hawks,  or  the 
baying  of  their  hounds ;  while  in  rush-strewn  castle,  or  the  rude  forest 
home  that  preceded  it,  the  fates  of  armies,  and  even  of  dynasties,  have  been 
decided.  Such  a  record  cannot  be  told  in  words,  it  must  be  worked  out  in 
thought  and  realised  in  the  outcome  of  history.  From  the  Celt  who  fished 
in  the  Crivm-pwll  (the  bent  pool),  or  glided  in  his  coracle  on  the  bosom  of 
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the  Nidd  (Nawdd — the  dark  secluded  water),  as  his  descendants  do  on  the 
Welsh  rivers  to  this  day,  or  hunted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ofre-lowe  and  the 
Michael  Brain,  the  Angle  took  Spofforth  as  a  Weorthing — a  holding  of  worth. 
Who  or  what  the  '  Spoff '  may  refer  to  we  cannot  determine  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but,  from  the  winding,  shooting  character  of  this  fishing  water, 
full  of  finny  inhabitants  that  shoot  to  and  fro  in  its  glancing  shallows  and 
narrower  reaches,  the  word  derives  from  the  Norse  spofva  (Icelandic  spola] — 
a  reel  or  shuttle.  So  we  may  see  why  the  Domesday  word  is  'Spofford' — 
the  reeling  or  shooting  ford.  It  was  then  in  possession  of  Oamelbar,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  his  age. 

During  the  English  dynasty  the  men  who  owned  this  district  made 
its  immediate  subsequent  history.  Merleswain  owned  largely,  with  Deigh- 
ton  as  his  residence ;  Cospatric  at  Cattal ;  Turber  at  Stockeld  ;  Wiber,  Ulf, 
Rauchil,  Ber,  and  Ulchil  at  Linton,  Wetherby,  and  elsewhere;  but  the 
greatest  owner  was  the  man  who  called  up  his  Thanes  and  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  neighbour,  Gamel,  Orm's  son,  of  Thorparch — Gamelbar, 
who,  at  Spofforth,  had  three  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed ;  at  Plumpton, 
Braham,  Ruthfarlington,  and  in  places  beyond.  Gamelbar  and  Ulf  between 
them  had  Rigton,  Beckwith,  Bilton  and  Rosset.  In  the  main,  these  places, 
and  a  hundred  more,  went  to  William  de  Percy,  who  planted  a  seat  at 
Spofforth.  He  died  in  1096,  at  Mountjoy,  near  Jerusalem,  the  celebrated 
eminence  from  whence  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Cross  first  viewed  the  Holy  City, 
the  bourn  of  their  long  journeying. 

Under  Gamelbar  the  town  seems  to  have  flourished.  It  contained  a 
watermill  valued  at  two  shillings— a  goodly  sum  in  those  days — a  great 
breadth  of  ploughed  lands  and  a  considerable  population.  It  appears  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  Norman's  avenging  hand.  Its 
value  in  King  Edward's  time  was  twenty  shillings;  the  Domesday  valuation 
is  returned  at  sixty  shillings.  So  we  find  that  under  Gamelbar  the  fertility 
of  the  parish  had  reached  a  condition  scarcely  exceeded  since.  For  rustic 
loveliness,  sylvan  accessories  and  urban  tranquillity,  Spofforth  is  nearly  the 
same  to-day  as  when  the  curfew  bell  warned  its  inhabitants  to  take  rest 
from  the  labour  of  their  days. 

For  two  or  three  generations  Spofforth  slumbered  under  the  rule  of  its 
Norman  lords  without  any  startling  change  or  historic  incident ;  they  married 
well,  like  their  ancestor  (the  man  who  wore  his  whiskers  untrimmed)  had 
done.  A  native  aristocracy  grew  around  it,  reared  from  the  younger  sons  and 
the  marriage  of  its  daughters.  Representatives  of  the  Percys  were  to  be  found 
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from  the  Crimple  and  Washburn  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  from 
Coniston  to  Kettlewell.  More  than  one  yotmg  ambitions  dalesman  lured  to 
his  manor  hall  on  the  wild  moorlands  '  a  Percy  bride.'  Several  married 
into  the  very  highest  position  among  the  feudal  rank,  such  for  instance  as  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  gave  the  church  of  Tadcaster  to  the 
monks  of  Salley,  and  was  opposed  there  by  many  of  her  dales'  kinsmen. 
Agnes,  another  heiress,  was  wedded  to  Josceline  of  I/ouvaine,  brother  of  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  in  their  son  Henry  mingled  the  Percy  blood  with  that  of 
Charlemagne.  He  'took  to  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Brus,  of 
Thorparch.  On  his  death  his  brother  Richard,  retained  nearly  all  the 
property  of  their  mother  Agnes.  To  him  perhaps  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Percy  house,  the  commonweal  of  England  is  mostly  indebted.  He  was  one 
of  the  illustrious  twenty-five  steel-cased  barons  assembled  at  Runnymede, 
June  i5th,  1215.  Men  they  were  of  such  power  and  influence,  a  host  in  them- 
selves, and  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  evil-minded 
king  (who  had  sworn  by 
'  God's  teeth '  that  he  would 
grant  them  but  half  of 
their  askings)  to  sign 
the  great  Charter,  a  copy 
of  which  was  deposited 
in  even7  diocese  in  the 
kingdom.  Richard  de 
Percy  was  the  one  who 
affixed  his  seal  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  signing  of  the 
other  barons. 

Who  shall  say  that 
this  great  deed  and 
charter  was  not  thought 
out  in  the  Percy  castle 
at  Spofforth?  The  men 
of  this  district  who  took 
part  in  this  noble  work 
were  of  the  greatest, 
and  more  than  once 
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matched  them  selves  singly 
against  the   power  of  a  king.      The  Mowbrays  alone  were  possessed   of 
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two  hundred  and  eighty  villages  stretching  from  York  to  Durham,  and 
the  Percys  were  equal  in  wealth  and  power ;  whilst  the  De  Roos  was  a 
personal  friend  of  King  Richard,  and  sprang  from  a  martial  race  who  had 
so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Crusades,  as  few  knights  could  excel. 
All  honour  to  the  Barons  who  conferred  on  Runnymede  an  immortality  of 
which  nothing  can  deprive  it. 

"  Though  monumental  brass, 

That  seem'd  impervious,  hath  resolved  to  dust, 

And  granite  pyramid  and  marble  bust, 

Have  faded  like  the  springtime  grass, 

Th'  immortal  bond  will  pass  from  age  to  age, 

The  people's  trophy,  England's  heritage." 

The  dignity  of  the  church  was,  soon  after  this  time,  made  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  patrons  who  had  mated  with  kings ;  and  one  likes  to  imagine 
that  the  shade  of  Gamelbar,  lingering  among  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  would 
rest  more  peacefully  when  the  stately  tower  was  raised  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Gos- 
patric  from  the  Romelli  lands  would  forgive  the  Norman  adventurer  who 
found  such  wealth  in  the  charms  of  his  daughter,  for  he  had  not  impaired 
the  spirit  of  the  Viking,  nor  had  the  freedom  of  the  sea-rover  been  cramped 
by  the  pride  of  the  jarl.  From  this  time  the  town  was  fast  approaching  its 
epoch  of  baronial  splendour. 

In  1223,  William  de  Percy  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king  for  a  market 
at  his  manor  of  Spofforth,  to  be  held  every  week  on  Fridays,  and  it  was  from 
this  date  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  Spofforth  rose  to  its 
greatest  height  of  feudal  grandeur  and  magnificence.  On  three  occasions, 
1280,  1287,  and  1290,  William,  as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Henry  de  Percy, 
presented  to  the  church.  At  this  time  the  youth  was  at  court,  and  doubtless 
the  rector  of  the  manorial  church  would  be  a  courtly  person,  for  the  first 
presentation  made  by  the  young  knight  in  1310,  was  that  of  William  de 
Melton,  the  most  suave,  though  perhaps  not  the  least  scrupulous  of  church- 
men, and  who  later  became  an  Archbishop. 

Alnwick  came  to  the  Percys  by  purchase  from  Anthony  Bek,  the  fighting 
bishop  (who  wore  a  suit  of  armour  beneath  his  clerical  robes),  in  1309 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Henry  de  Percy  obtained  leave  to  rebuild  and  fortify  his 
manor-house  at  Spofforth.*  Doubtless,  the  purchase  of  Alnwick  had  been 

*  In  1310  his  lands  were  ravaged  with  all  the  cruelty  the  Scots  could  employ,  in  ven- 
geance on  the  man  whose  Race  had  punished  them  so  severely.  They  burnt  Spollorth  and  its 
old  castle,  thereby  making  room  for  the  new.  Their  plunder  was  ruthless  to  the  last  degree. 
Roger  Coinyn,  a  cadet  of  the  Scottish  home  of  Comyn,  and  sub-lord  of  the  manor  of  Wetherby, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  townsmen  in  the  fight.  In  the  ensuing  rout  he  barely  escaped  with 
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made  with  the  intention  of  placing  Spofforth  in  a  secondary  position  :  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  detrimental  to  the  manor  hall,  where  the  Percy  brood 
had  been  reared,  and  where  the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  family  first 
took  such  strong  root. 

The  first  castle  of  Spofforth  was  no  doubt,  -for  the  most  part,  a  timber 
construction,  and  all  the  easier  burnt  by  the  Scots  in  their  great  raid.  The 
present  form  of  the  castle  is  a  parallelogram  with  a  square  projection  at  the 
northern  end.  The  Hall  is  a  magnificent  room  seventy-five  feet  long  by 
thirty-six  feet  broad,  with  arched  windows  of  the  decorated  order.  At 
the  north-west  corner  is  an  octagonal  tower  with  a  winding  staircase  to  the 
top.  The  lower  storey  of  the  projecting  building  on  the  north  is  a  gloomy 
dungeon-like  room,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  still  complete.  The  fabric,  when 
complete,  was  never  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  large  retinue,  the 
accommodation  of  a  household  such  as  the  '  peerless  Percys '  usually  main- 
tained at  Alnwick. 

The  celebrated  Harry  Hotspur,  the  most  popular  hero  of  English 
history,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Spofforth.  For  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  in  which  fight  one  of  the  Percys  was 
slain,  the  castle  of  Spofforth  was  much  defaced  ;  it  was  again  made  tenable 
in  1559.  But  as  a  residence  of  the  Percys  its  life  came  to  an  end  during  the 
great  Civil  War. 

The  church  interior  is  most  interesting,  with  its  arcades  of  transitional 
Norman,  the  columns  on  the  north  side  being  clustered  with  square  abaci, 
those  on  the  south  are  round,  with  round  capitals  adorned  with  the  volute. 

life,  for  he  lost  his  horse?,  his  arms,  and  all  his  belongings.  What  became  of  the  townsmen 
he  does  not  tell  us,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  they  filled  the  soldier's  grave.  Conyer's  state- 
ment supplies  other  details  : — In  1321,  Roger  petitions  the  King  to  regrant  him  the  manor  of 
Wetherby,  laying  before  the  King  his  adventures  and  sufferings  in  piteous  recital.  The  whole 
manor  of  Wetherby  was  destroyed,  his  horses  removed,  with  his  sheep  and  all  his  goods,  by 
the  rebels  in  their  march  to  Boroughbridge.  From  Wetherby,  northwards,  corpses  marked 
the  path  of  the  retreating  foe.  The  tower  of  the  church  of  Knaresborough  still  bears  the 
marks  of  the  fire  kindled  about  it,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it  to  the  ground  and  destroying 
the  fugitives  whom  it  sheltered.  Kirk  Deighton  Church  was  destroyed  during  the  same  raid. 
The  architecture  of  the  chancel  and  south  side  refer  it  to  this  period,  and  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  original  Xorman  fabric  should  have  been  removed  entirely  simul- 
taneously, points  to  the  destruction  of  war.  The  unhappy  Comyn's  injuries  extended  beyond 
these  terrible  losses.  lu  addition  to  two  services  in  Scotland,  he  had  also  been  in  the  service 
of  the  King  at  York,  from  Christmas  to  Raster,  without  any  charges,  and  therefore  prayed 
the  King  to  have  regard  to  his  damages  and  sufferings.  With  no  manner  of  sustenance,  he 
having  had  no  help  save  ten  marks  in  his  going  to  Berwick,  without  the  restoration  to  him 
of  the  manor  of  Wetherby,  he  would  be  entirelv  ruined. 

U— I 
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The  round  arches  on  both  sides  are  plain  and  unchamfered,  except  the  two 
westermost  on  the  north  side,  which  have  respectively  the  chevron  and 
lozenge  and  roll  ornaments.  The  pointed  chancel  and  arch  has  a  ball 
ornament  in  its  hollow  moulding,  and  rests  on  square  capitals  adorned  with 
the  volute.  Under  an  arched  and  cusped  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  lie  the  remains  of  a  De  Plompton  in  chain  mail.  The  figure  has 
been  turned  over,  probably  to  show  better  the  arms  on  the  shield,  five 
lozenges  in  fess,  each  charged  with  an  escallop. 

Prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  outer  walls  in  the  'fifties,  the  exterior  of 
the  building  was  of  the  most  varied  character,  perpendicular  cloisteries,  a 
decorated  south  aisle  with  a  transitional  Norman  south  door,  a  fine  long 
perpendicular  chancel,  and  a  perpendicular  tower.  All  these  have  been 
swept  away  except  the  transitional  Norman  south  door  adorned  with  beak- 
heads,  and  the  tower ;  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  a  uniform  imita- 
tion Norman  erection,  every  window  of  it  being  like  its  neighbour.  The 
chancel  was  shortened  to  save  expense.  The  spiral  stairway  in  the  tower  is 
continued  to  the  very  top.  The  uppermost  step  into  the  belfry  is  a  portion 
of  the  shaft  of  what  has  been  a  fine  pre-Conquest  cross,  with  the  usual 
interlacings  on  the  two  sides  exposed.* 

Turning  east  from  our  vantage  ground  overlooking  the  vale  of  the 
Crimple,  the  beautifully  tapering  spire  of  Kirk  Deighton  Church  (from  any 
point  a  thing  of  beauty  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  and  the  soul  to  delight  in) 
rises  in  the  landscape  before  us.  In  our  path  hither  stands  North  Deighton, 
whose  antiquity  reaches  beyond  any  historic  record. 

*  In  the  aisles  and  windows  of  the  church  are  the  monuments  and  blazonry  of  knight- 
hood. Dodsworth  says: — "  In  the  chancel  arch  within  the  south  wall,  lyes  the  portrature 
of  a  knight  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  sword  by  his  side  and  shield  of  arms,  Agent,  five  lozenges 
in  fess  or  each  charged  with  an  escallop  gules,  marking  the  burial  of  a  Plumpton,  whose 
mortuary  the  church  always  was."  In  the  eist  window  he  saw  a  fine  heraldic  shield:  — 
Quarterly  (\  i,  France  and  England,  a  gyle  of  five  points,  the  first  two  ermine,  the  others  tignrc, 
charged  with  three  Jleur  tie  lys  apiece;  (and  and  3rd)  quarterly,  /-'ranee  mid  England;  (41 
quarterly,  France  and  England,  with  a  fyle  of  three  points  Argent.  The  north  quire,  called 
the  Plompton's  Quire,  dedicated  lo  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  .sooth,  or  Middletoif  s  Quire, 
contained  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne.  The  chapels  and  evidences  of  those  houses,  distinguished 
for  their  chivalry  in  the  days  when  the  banner  of  knighthood  was  the  commission  of  a 
soldier  and  not  the  mere  gaul  of  self-seeking  ambition.  The  sentiments  of  these  worthies 
as  to  their  church  rights  are  of  the  amusingly  styled.  When  in  1602,  'William  Plompton, 
of  Plompton,  Ivsq.,  wills  to  be  buried,  it  is  to  lie  in  my  Qnere  of  Spofforlh  Church,  called 
Plompton  Quere,  where  my  ancestors  do  lye.'  In  this  quire,  one  of  the  Plomptoiis  had 
erected  a  chantry,  'of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  of  Spofforth,'  before  whose 
altar  Kylstem,  the  chaplain,  was  buried  in  1408. 
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We  once  approached  this  village  on  a  beautiful  June  evening,  when  the 
sun  was  disappearing  like  a  ball  of  fire,  throwing  a  lustrous  and  dreamy 
light  over  the  village.  A  few  farm-servants  were  resting  on  the  green, 
after  their  day's  labour.  It  was  one  of  those  gloamings  when  all  the 
world  seemed  at  rest,  save  that  curious  sound — the  low  hum  of  summer 
insects  on  the  wing,  and  the  faint  noise  of  a  distant  voice  borne  distinctly  to 
our  ears  on  the  stillness  of  twilight.  On  the  village  green  beneath  the  shade 
of  chestnut  and  beech  we  rested.  The  one-storied  snug-looking  cottages 
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adorn  one  side  of  the  street,  the  faint  smoke  from  them  rising  perpen- 
dicularly, soon  to  be  lost  in  the  pearly  tone  of  the  evening  sky.  Beyond 
the  green  *on  the  opposite  side,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  outline 
of  farms  could  be  discerned,  silhouetted  against  the  western  heaven.  Just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  is  a  small  '  mere,'  surrounded  by  massive  oaks. 
The  depression  surrounding  it  leads  us  to  suppose  a  substantial  house  has  at 
some  time  stood  here.  Being  loth  to  leave  the  place,  we  turn  to  take 
another  look  on  this  lovely  scene.  The  rose  to  amber-tinted  sky  crowns  the 
grey  village,  and  the  dense  green  of  the  background,  framed  by  a  network 
of  trees,  finishes  off  a  perfect  picture. 
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A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  village  is  a  conical-shaped 
hill.  Over  it  we  look  on  the  wide  vale,  stretching  many  miles  away  to  the 
dim,  distant  hills,  melting  into  the  mellow  mist  of  the  evening  sky.  There 
were  to  be  seen  here,  in  former  ages,  several  other  hills  or  tumuli,  most  of 
which  have  disappeared  during  the  last  two  centuries ;  their  positions  are 
retained  in  the  names,  such  as: — Peesbury  Hill,  Maunberry  Hill,  Ingman- 
thorp  Hill,  etc.  These  silent  mounds  bear  witness  of  a  people  who  have 
left  no  written  history  behind,  and  as  we  linger,  trying  in  vain  to  fathom 
the  almost  impenetrable  darkness,  a  dim,  hazy  web  of  legend  and  song 
of  Cymbri  days  unfolds  itself  to  us.  Perhaps  some  heroic  British  chiefs 
the  Celtic  bards  have  sung  of,  having  fallen,  like  the  mighty,  in  battle, 
this  large  mound  was  raised  over  their  resting-place,  to  be  gazed  on  in 
wonder  by  succeeding  ages. 

"  The  stranger  shall  come  and  build, 
And  remove  the  heaped-up  earth, 
A  half- worn  sword  shall  rise  before 
Him.  and,  bending  over  it, 
He  will  say,  '  These  are  the 
Arms  of  chiefs  of  old, 
But  their  names  are  not  in  song.'  " 

111  the  number  of  barrows  which  were  formerly  scattered  over  this 
district  we  have  evident  testimony  of  Celtic  occupation,  and  of  who  probably 
held  this  high  ridge  of  land  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norse  invasion. 

The  approach  to  Kirk  Deighton  is  archaeologically  interesting  and 
pictorially  beautiful.  The  church  is  a  remarkable  mediaeval  structure,  with 
all  the  architectural  glory  of  the  age  pervading  it.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
land,  as  if  fitted  for  it  of  right,  overlooking  the  village  and  far-reaching 
vistas  of  the  vale  country  of  the  Wharfe  and  Nidd ;  the  graveyard  finely 
adorned  and  sheltered  by  tall,  stately  trees,  whose  branches  waving  in  the 
summer  breeze  cast  quivering  shadows  on  the  sunlit  path  as  we  approach 
the  edifice.  To  William  Fitz-Pain  (alias  Trussebut),  the  first  of  the  family 
to  definitely  adopt  that  name,  the  erection  of  the  Norman  parts  of  the  church 
of  Kirk  Deighton  may  be  safely  ascribed ;  and  that  of  the  next  century  to 
Agatha  Trussebut.  The  handiwork  of  Robert  Trussebut  is  yet  visible  in  the 
splendid  Norman  arch  of  Stillingfleet  Church  ;  that  of  Agatha  Trussebut  in 
Kirk  Deighton  ;  that  of  Rosesia  and  Hillary  Trussebut  are  to  be  found  in 
the  immortal  annals  of  the  Knight  Templars  and  the  history  of  their  pre- 
ceptory  at  Ribbestein,  or  Ripstone  as  sometimes  spelt,  from  its  quarry  by 
the  river  (Ripe,  a  stream,  and  sfein,  undoubtedly  the  Saxon  word  for  stone). 
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The  benevolence  of  this  famous  family  has  been  nearly  forgotten,  but,  as 
one  says,  it  is  only  the  tarnish  and  not  the  rust  of  ages  that  has  obscured 
it.  The  luminance  of  worth  is  theirs  in  the  highest  degree;  and  though 
the  mist  of  time  may  becloud  it,  even  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  cannot  destroy  it  wholly. 

Kirk  Deighton  came  into  the  hands  of  Geoffry  Fitz-Pain  (alias  Trusse- 
but)  in  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  had  a  son,  William,  who 
definitely  adopted  the  alias,  and  is  known  as  William  Trussebut,  of  Watre 


KIRK    UK1GHTON    FROM    THE    NORTH. 


and  Ingmanthorpe ;  he  was  the  personal  friend  and  retainer  of  Henry  ;  he 
married  Albreda,  or  Aubrey  de  Harcourt,  a  daughter  of  Robert,  the  first  of 
Harcourt,  of  Newborg  in  Normandy,  a  stern  soldier  who  did  knight's  service 
faithfully  for  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  the  Norman  parts  of  Kirk  Deighton 
Church  are  due. 

Vitalis,  the   chronicler,    speaking  of  the   favourites   of  King   Henry 
"  Beau-clerc,"  includes  WTilliam  Trussebut  among  those  of  low  origin,  who, 
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for  their  obsequious  services,  he  raised  to  the  rank-of  nobles,  taking  them 
as  from  the  dust,  surrounding  them  with  wealth,  and  exalting  them  above 
earls  and  distinguished  lords  of  castles.  Having  acquired  wealth  and  built 
themselves  halls,  they  established  a  position  far  above  that  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  often  revenged  themselves  or  lorded  over  their  superiors  by  false  and 
unjust  accusations.  Others  of  humble  birth  were  ennobled  by  the  King's 
royal  authority,  raising  them  from  low  estate  to  the  summit  of  power,  so 
that  they  became  formidable  to  the  greatest  nobles. 

All  this  can  have  but  one  meaning :  that  which  the  history  of  Wharfe- 
dale  so  thoroughly  supports.  Henry  I.  doubtless  saw  character  and  grit 
in  the  men  of  humble  birth  he  raised  above  the  haughty  and  ambitious 
inheritors  of  that  mere  rank  which  is  but  '  the  guinea's  stamp,'  who  had 
been  inflated  by  the  easily  acquired  wealth  of  the  conquered  people  bestowed 
on  them  by  his  two  predecessors.  His  love  of  justice  and  sympathies  (for 
he  took  to  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Badger  Etheling) 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  perceive  that  the  men  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  in  doing  so  he  found  in  them  useful  support 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  older  class  of  Norman  barons. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  Trussebuts  were  of  the  old  stock. 
Richard  Trussebut,  knight,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  William ;  he  gave  the 
land  of  Jordan  '  d'Aufay '  de  Hornington  to  Watre  priory.  Robert,  his  son, 
confirmed  the  gift  of  the  priory  of  Watre,  and  granted  the  donations  of 
Geoffry  Fitz-Pain,  who  founded  Watre  in  1132,  and  Geoffry  '  my  brother' 
to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Melton,  and  King  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  gift 
of  Geoffry  Fitz-Pain  of  the  church  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  to  Watre  ;  and 
of  the  gift  to  Geoffry  Trussebut  of  the  land  in  the  close.  William  Trussebut, 
and  Geoffry,  his  sou,  conjointly  witness  a  grant  of  Henry,  son  of  Ipolitus 
de  Brain,  one  of  the  Percy  knights  of  Bramham. 

William  Trussebut  came  into  his  inheritance  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.  His  wife,  whose  influence  at  Inginanthorpe  was  long  felt,  sur- 
vived him.  She  was  a  high-spirited,  imperious  dame,  a  woman  of  strong  will 
and  power,  acknowledged  even  in  the  council  of  great  men.  We  find  that 
the  great  lady  commanded  her  bailiffs  to  support  the  canons  of  the  Church 
de  Bosco,  given  the  chapel  of  Scogr-kirk  (a  church  in  the  wood),  in  all 
their  rights.  It  is  not  certain  who  succeeded  William  Trussebut  at 
Deighton,  but  a  generation  after  his  death  the  three  Trussebut  heiresses 
were  in  possession.  Albreda  de  Harcourt  died  about  1205-6. 
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Early  in  the  thirteenth'century  the  estates  of  William  Trussebut  fell  to 
three  ladies,  probably  granddaughters,  Rose,  Agatha,  and  Hillary.  The  deeds 
and  influence  of  these  women  survive  to  this  day,  seeing  that  their  wealth 

and  active  exertions 
shaped  to  a  great 
extent  the  history 
of  Wharfedale,  and 
perhaps  not  a  little 
of  that  of  England. 
Rose  Trussebut 
married  Everard  de 
Ros,  lord  of  the  Cel- 
tic Rhos,  or  Roos  in 
Holderness.  As  we 
have  observed  on  a 
former  page  Agatha 
married,  became  a 
widow,  and  took 
for  her  second  hus- 
band William  de 
Albini.  She  was 
the  known  patron 
and  friend  of  the 
church  of  Deigh ton. 


ANCIENT  TOMB  COVER,   SUPPOSED   TO   BE   THAT  OF 
MERLKSWEYN. 


The  earliest 
rector,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  appeared,  Thomas  de  Cantilope,  the  future  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  Chancellor  of  England,  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  on  the  presentation 
of  Agatha  herself  in  1247.  She  died  a  widow,  in  extreme  old  age.  As  a 
widow  she  was  dealing  with  the  lands  of  Jordan  de  Hornington  and  Maud, 
his  wife,  who  was  probably  a  Trussebut.  Agatha  died  in  1247,  and  such 
were  her  gifts  to  individuals  or  to  institutions  that  a  commission  was  held 
to  consider  her  sanity,  but  it  appears  that  the  childless  dame  could  not  be 
held  irresponsible  for  her  actions.  Her  age  may  be  approximately  arrived 
at.  Her  sister  and  senior,  Rose,  was  aged  thirty-four  in  1185,  when  her 
son  was  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  Agatha,  the  youngest,  might  then  be  thirty, 
this  would  give  her  an  age  of  ninety  years  when  she  died  in  1247.  This 
worthy  woman,  so  charitable  to  the  Templars,  doubtless  sleeps  before  the 
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'  high  quher '  of  All  Hallows,  Deighton,  her  own  church,  and  to  which  she 
was  such  a  great  benefactress.  She  was  succeeded  at  Ingmanthorpe  and 
Deighton  by  the  Roos  family,  to  whom  the  estates  came  by  marriage.* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  vestiges  pointing  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  place.  The  hill  on  which  the  church  is  situated  and  the  one  adjoining 
it  immediately  to  the  north,  part  of  which  bear  apparent  signs  of  artificial 
construction.  It  was  here  that  Danish  jarls  built  their  stronghold  ;  the  im- 
pression of  their  work  can  still  be  clearly  identified.  It  was  the  '  tun  '  or  hill 
fort,  encircled  by  a  deep  ditch,  the  'die,'  'deich,'  the  Anglo-Saxon  dyke, 
formed  with  a  rampart  for  protection  and  as  a  boundary,  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  the  word  Deighton,  the  prefix  Kirk  being  added  when  the 
church  was  built  later.  The  land  around  this  '  dyked  hill '  lends  itself  naturally 
to  such  defensive  purposes,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  evidences  of 
this  fort  and  its  protective  ditch  are  still  slightly  visible  to-day. 

The  earliest  historical  account  of  the  place  is  that  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Conquest,  and  at  that  time  notable,  like  an  eagle  in  its  eyrie,  looms 
forth  on  the  pages  of  history,  the  noble  figure  of  Merlesweyn,  the  jarl. 
Like  most  of  the  Northumberland  nobles  he  was  in  active  opposition  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  York,  when  the  Norman 
garrison  almost  fell  to  a  man.  His  possession  at  Deighton  came  to  Ralph 
Paganel,  as  did  Merlesweyn's  lands  en  bloc,  from  Lincolnshire  northwards. 
Deighton  seems  to  have  come  in  for  its  full  share  of  the  Norman  king's 
vengeance,  for  previous  to  the  invasion  its  value  was  sixty  shillings,  but 
ten  years  later,  such  had  been  the  destruction  of  man  and  beast,  and  so  heavy 
the  blight,  scourge  and  desolation,  that  its  value  was  recorded  as  only 
forty  shillings. 

Kirk  Deighton  Church  is  a  memorial  and  treasure-house  to  such  noble 
names  as  Merlesweyn,  Trussebut,  and  Roos.  Speaking  to  those  who  can  read 
the  history  of  a  thousand  years,  it  retains  the  dust  of  the  last  and  probably 
the  greatest  jarl  of  the  Anglo-Danish  dynasty,  and  the  bones  of  those  who 
succeeded  him,  equally  famed  in  chivalry  and  romance.  The  account  of  the 
testamentary  burials  tells  how  they  were  interred  in  different  positions 
in  the  chancel  before  the  high  quere,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  that  of  St.  George.  The  Roos  of  Ingmauthorpe  sleep  '  in  the  high 

*  The  last  man  who  could  answer  to  the  pedigree  of  the  family  when  Dugdale  visited 
Yorkshire  ill  1612,  was  one  Christopher  Roos,  a  blacksmith  living  at  Wakefield,  who  brought 
evidence  to  testify  this  much  !  And  so  ended  one  of  England's  proudest  feudal  houses. 
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quher  of  the  church  of  Alhalowes  of  Kirkdyghton,  directly  afore  ye  Sacra- 
ment," where  we  verily  believe  the  remains  of  Agatha  Trussebut  might  be 
also  found. 

The  church  is  a  fine  old  stone  fabric  containing  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
perpendicular  styles  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  massive  tower  and  octagonal  spire,  combined  with  angle  buttresses, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  embattled  roofs.  It  stands  before  one  a  per- 
fect picture  of  mediaeval  glory.  The  north  wall  and  doorway  show  evidence 
of  late  Saxon  or  very  early  Norman  work.  This  rough  walling,  character- 
istic of  Saxon  work,  may  be  part  of  the  original  church,  or  the  remaining 
fragment  of  the  early  Norman  one,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  The 
second  church  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  in  their  great  raid  after  Bannockburn, 
the  south  wall  being  completely  gutted.  It  arose  from  its  ruins  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  to  which,  although  it  has  passed  through  some  sad  mutilations, 
the  general  style  of  architecture  points.  Against  the  south  wall  is  an  ancient 
tomb  cover,  which  tradition  points  to  as  that  of  Merles weyn  the  Dane. 
The  church  has  of  late  years  been  very  judiciously  restored.  The  rector  is 
the  Rev.  James  W.  Geldart,  LL.M.,  who  is  also  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  rectory  adjoins  the  churchyard;  in  spring  and  summertime  the  grounds 
are  ablaze  with  colour  in  the  vegetation.  They  contain  a  wonderful  cherry 
tree,  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height  and  fourteen  feet  in  girth  a  few  inches 
above  ground.* 

Midway  between  Deighton  and  Wetherby  is  '  Priest  Hill,'  marking  the 
former  site  of  a  Catholic  seminary.  Near-hand  Stockekl,  north  of  the  high- 
way, in  a  small  spinney,  lie  the  lonely  and  crumbling  remains  of  St.  Francis's 
Chapel.  Close  by  the  road,  in  the  dip  of  the  hollow  way,  is  a  huge  weather- 
worn, heather-crowned  boulder  of  Plumpton  gritstone,  similar  to  the  Hell 
Hole  and  other  Druidic  altar-rocks  in  the  fields  of  Crosper,  beyond  Spoflforth. 

*  The  site  of  the  ancient  original  hall  of  luginaiithorpe  is  in  a  large  field,  about  half  a 
mile  as  the  crow  flies  east  of  Kirk  Deightou  Grange  ;  it  is  known  as  Hall  Garth,  and  two  old 
ponds  in  it  identify  the  spot.  It  is  just  over  a  mile  nearly  due  south  of  the  present  hall. 
("Hall  Orchards,"  erroneously  connected,  by  some,  with  the  prior  erection,  is  in  the  ancient 
parish  of  Spoffbrd,  so  it  can  hardly  have  been  within  its  scope,  the  ancient  parish  boundaries 
were  rigidly  defined.)  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Geldart  confirms  all  this  from  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
Map,  and  adds  that  there  was  also  the  site  of  a  Chapel  in  Cowthorpe  Parish — this  was 
probaby  the  old  chapel-of-ease — just  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  old  hall.  Apart  from  the 
ponds  there  is  little  evidence  existent  of  either  the  old  hall,  or  the  need  of  a  near-hand  place 
of  prayer.  In  those  far-back  times  chapels-of-ease  were  often  removed  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  a  fluctuating  population. 
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On  the  road  from  Wetherby  to  Kirkby  Overblow  lies  Stockeld  Park, 
and  the  more  ancient  village  of  Sicklinghall. 

As  a  knightly  seat  Stockeld  has  been  celebrated  throughout  all  the  cen- 
turies of  feudalism.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the 
Middletons  of  Stubham  and  Middleton  near  Ilkley.  As  a  seat  of  popu- 
lation Sicklinghall  is  still  more  ancient.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  of  Sicklinghall,  gave  to  the  blessed  St. 
Katherine  of  Penhil,  and  to  the  Templars,  '  to  sustain  a  Light  there,'  a  bovate 
of  land  in  Aseleye,  which  Nicholas  de  Sicklinghall,  his  brother,  gave  to 
him.  This  Nicholas  is  witness  to  one  of  Agatha  Trussebut's  donations  to 
the  Templars  of  Ribston,  as  also  to  one  of  Hylaria  Trussebut's  to  the  same, 
and  is  another  link  binding  in  common  cause  the  great  patron  families  of 
the  Templars.  In  1246,  Brother  Robert  de  Sykelinghall  was  the  king's 
treasurer  at  the  New  Temple,  London,  where  the  king's  money  was  deposited. 

Look  easterly  from  the  hill  top  the  eye  rests  upon  Wetherby,  look 
northerly  and  it  falls  upon  Ribstan,  and  more  to  the  west  on  Spofforth.  The 
scene  viewed  from  this  belvedere  covers  the  haunts  of  the  men  who  won 
Jerusalem  and  withstood  the  shock  of  battle  in  all  the  great  wars  of  the 
mediaeval  period.  To  all  of  martial  instinct,  this  is  holy  ground,  for  in  the 
Brethren  of  the  Temple  it  raised  a  War-band  that  will  stand  forth  imperish- 
able and  among  the  first  in  the  ranks  of  valour  and  devotion. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


ETURNING  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wharfe,  at  the  south  end  of 
Wetherby  bridge  lies  the  domain  of  Beilby,  or  as  it  has  been  generally 
called  since  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  took 
possession  in  a  manner  that  King  Henry  II.  could  not  agree  with,  Mickle- 
thwaite  Grange.*  The  name,  Micklethwaite  explains  the  origin  of  the  territory. 
It  was  the  large  thwaite  or  wood  clearing,  which  by  the  name,  as  also  by 
that  of  Beilby,  was  the  work  of  a  Norseman  or  Dane.  As  an  adjunct  to 
Collingham  to  be  viewed  from  the  hill  top  above  the  river,  this  explanation 
is  of  some  topographical  value.  After  not  a  little  wrangling,  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  Collingham,  Beilby  reverted  to  Kirkstall,  the  monks  of 
which  held  it  until  the  dissolution  of  their  house.  We  might  assume  that 
Beilby  furnished  the  residence  of  the  Norseman  who  ruled  the  district. 
One  of  the  crosses  still  in  Collingham  Church  may  be  a  memorial  of  him, 
marking  his  conversion  to  Christianity  from  vandalism. 

After  the  Conquest,  Beilby,  with  Collingham,  Bardsey,  and  the  district, 
fell  to  the  Mowbrays,  whose  sub-tenants  were  the  Morevilles,  of  whom  one 
Hugh  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  A  second  of  the 
murderers,  Tracy,  was  akin  to  the  Romellis — by  marriage  at  least.  As  we 
have  read  in  School  histories,  after  the  deed  was  done  the  perpetrators 
took  refuge  in  Knaresborough  Castle. 

Collingham  Church,  of  early  Norman  origin,  and  the  rural  village  with 
the  river  winding  in  the  foreground,  as  seen  in  the  approach  from  Wetherby, 
form  a  charming  picture.  The  church  has  been  restored,  and  contains  some 
memorials  of  the  Beilbys.  Under  the  tower  are  two  ancient  crosses,  one 
bearing  Runic  work,  the  other  represents  the  twelve  apostles.  It  is  supposed 
that  Paulinus  preached  at  Collingham. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  is  the 
peaceful  village  of  Linton  ;  for  its  rustic  advantages  it  has  always  been 
famed.  Seen  peeping  through  the  intervening  orchards,  the  fragrance  and 

*  Wetherby  Grange  is  tiowiii  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Guuter,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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beauty  of  whose  blossoms  are  delightful  and  refreshing,  it  is  a  scene  on 
which  the  memory  loves  to  dwell.  In  May-time  when  the  apple-boughs 
are  decked  in  bridal  attire  it  is  a  most  delightful  picture  of  that  sweet 
spring  month. 

"  The  clover  look'd  so  rich  and  rare, 
The  green  grass  freshen'd  all  the  air; 
And  ev'ry  flower  and  every  tree 
Breathed  out  their  first-born  fragraucy." 


I.INTON    IN   SPRING  TIMK. 


[C.  Fostt 


All  the  IJntons  are  places  named  from  the  picturesque  circumstance 
of  having  a  '  lin  '  or  pool  for  a  main  feature.  In  the  case  of  this  Linton  the 
long  flat,  reaching  from  the  bend  of  the  Wharfe  to  Wetherby  bridge,  L,inton 
Ings,  is  the  explanation.  In  the  eighties  Wetherby  steeplechases  used  to  be 
run  in  these  Ings,  the  hill  terrace-slopes  on  the  west,  between  Linton  and 
Wetherby,  affording  excellent  points  of  vantage  for  witnessing  the  sport. 
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111  the  earlier  times  Linton  was  a  Percy  property,  and  for  its  rustic  loveli- 
ness has  long  been  famed.  There  was  formerly  a  little  chapel  here,  but  all 
has  gone  save  its  recognised  site.  As  a  pleasant  location,  with  a  most 
luxuriant  landscape,  Linton  remains  a  typical  English  village. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  Linton  is  immediately  opposite  the  once 
famous,  and  now  equally  picturesque,  Angle  clan  station,  Collingham. 

COUJNGHAM. 

This  pretty  village  and  the  hitherto  retired  and  peaceful  district  around 
it  has  a  history  (although  it  has  not  been  written)  stretching  back  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  Previous  to  the  Conquest  by 
the  Normans  the  place-names  bear  full  evidence  of  at  least  four  distinct 
races  of  men  ;  and  to  thoroughly  understand  its  varied  aspects  we  must 
take  note  of  all  phases  of  the  physical  landscape,  and  restore  the  sig- 
nificant evidences  of  the  obscure  past,  and  pass  before  our  mental  vision 
the  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents  of  all  the  races  who  have  dwelt  here, 
and  have  helped  to  build  up  the  national  character  of  the  English  people. 
This  is  no  visionary  flight  of  imagination,  but  simple  fact — the  realisation 
of  that  picture  of  frontier  life  which  our  kinsmen  led.  Here  we  may 
examine  this,  of  old,  wild  forest  land,  pierced  by  river  and  several  deep  and 
slowly-running  streams,  here  and  there  the  pent-up  waters  forming  a  series 
of  small  chain-like  lakes  encircling  retreats  which  still  retain  marks  of  an  old 
race  and  their  death  struggles  before  they  bowed  to  their  inevitable  destiny. 
For  a  projection  of  the  episodes  of  the  ethnic  beginning, — the  very  earliest 
traces  of  our  history  (before  the  rapid  transformation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans),  'ground  with  deeper  imprint  of  the  footsteps  of  the  past'  is  not 
to  be  found.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  at  least  four  epochs,  tragic  changes 
and  a  long  warfare  between  the  aggressor  and  aggressed.  An  idyl  of  Races 
might  be  written  on  the  vestiges  and  place-names  from  Collingham  to 
Ilkley,  and  from  thence  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire  to  Castleford,  and 
back  on  to  the  high  tableland  of  Compton. 

The  grim  and  most  significant  features  of  this  story  can  be  read  in  the 
symbol  of  the  eagle-crested  banners,  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  Roman 
cohorts  garrisoned  at  Pompocali,  Adel,  and  Ilkley,  and  the  network  of  streets 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Latins  discovered  in 
the  villas  at  Dalton  Parlours  adjoining ;  whilst  a  softer  muse  and  sentiment 
of  song  is  wafted  on  the  breeze  of  time  from  '  Bards  Island,'  Rowley,  and 
the  Coom-ton,  the  former,  with  scarcely  corrupted  name,  having  coir.e  down  to 
our  time  as  Bardsey. 
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Iii  Collingham  the  Anglian  tribesmen  have  left  deeply  engraven  the 
imprint  of  their  presence,  and  on  the  bold  scarp  of  its  ridge  the  fearless 
Viking  planted  the  raven  standard,  and  left  a  fragment  of  his  speech  in  the 
Dal-stean,  and  '  Ric,'  of  Rigton ;  such  are  some  of  the  evidences  which 
support  the  story  of  occupation  of  this  district. 


[G.  Foster. 


A   BEND  OF  THR   WHARFR,   COI.UNGHAM. 


As  observed,  Collingham  is  an  Anglian  place-name,  whilst  Teuton,  in 
its  prefix  '  Lyn,'  proves  its  Celtic  founding.  In  Collingham  Ings  have  been 
found  relics  of  Roman  domestic  residences,  and  offshoot  of  the  more 
imperial  mansion  discovered  on  the  'Cam'  in  the  fields  of  Compton.  These 
abodes,  for  doubtless  they  were  still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
were  taken  over  by  some  Anglian  chief,  who  found  the  locality  a  very 
comfortable  one  for  the  station  of  his  clan  and  the  centre  of  his  power. 

The  Runic  cross,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  strong  evidence 
of  this  fact,  and,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Rev.  Father  Haigh,  throws 
a  wonderful  light  on  a  tragic  episode  and  a  foul  deed  which  stains  the 
character  of  a  great  king  in  the  history  of  Northumberland  ;  and,  in  doing 
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so,  bears  out  the  story  as  written  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  his  cell  at  Jarrow, 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Both  as  a  historical  and  religions  monument 
this  rune  stone  stands  unique  in  Yorkshire,  if  not  in  England.  The  key  to 
this  celebrated  cross  can  be  found  in  Bede's  history. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  great  fight  on  Winmoor ;  in  which  battle 
the  champion  of  Paganism  and  hero  of  many  a  fight,  King  Penda,  '  bit  the 
dust' ;  two  kings  reigned  over  the  twin  states  of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Over 
the  first  named  reigned  Oswy,  the  victor  in  the  battle  above  mentioned. 
Oswini  was  king  in  Deira,  that  is,  the  land  from  the  Humber  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tyne ;  whilst  Oswy's  rule  stretched  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  ;  both  kings  were  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  Oswy  had  great  am- 
bition and  had  set  his  heart  on  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  over  which  for 
some  years  his  father,  Ethelfrith,  had  held  sway  until  he  met  his  death  in 
battle  against  Roedwald  and  Edwin  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Idle,— 

"When  foul  ran  Idle  with  the  blood  of  Englishmen," 

and  the  line  of  Ella,  in  the  person  of  Edwin,  was  again  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Deira.  The  more  to  strengthen  and  further  his  scheme,  Oswy 
took  to  wife,  Eanfleda,  a  daughter  of  Edwin  by  his  second  wife,  ^thelburh, 
a  Kentish  princess.  Soon  after  the  event  (Green  says  in  651),  the  Bernician 
king  marched  southwards  with  a  well-equipped  army,  Oswini  in  the  mean- 
time preparing  to  meet  him  in  battle,  but  perceiving  how  ill-matched  he  was 
for  the  struggle,  Oswini  disbanded  his  small  army  near  Wilfaresdun — ten 
miles,  says  Bede,  west  from  Cataract  (Catterick) — until  some  more  favourable 
opportunity.  Alas  for  the  good  king,  it  never  came !  Oswini,  with  only  one 
trusty  soldier  named  Tonnhere  (a  name  worthy  of  preservation)  fled  to  the 
house  of  an  Ealdorman, — Hunwald,  who  proved  a  traitor,  betraying  him  to 
Oswy,  who  commanded  both  the  king  and  his  trusty  soldier  to  be  slain. 
Bede  distinctly  says:  "  This  happened  on  the  2oth  August,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign  at  a  place  called  Ingaetlingum"  (in  one  ancient  MS.  Collingham 
is,  I  believe,  written  '  Gethlingum'),  where  afterwards,  to  atone  for  his 
crime,  a  monastery  was  built  by  Queen  Eanfleda,  and  there  prayers  were  to 
be  daily  offered  up  for  the  souls  of  both  kings. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh  says:  "The  fragment  of  King  Oswin's  cross 
at  Collingham,  erected  (as  I  believe)  by  Queen  .-Kanfled,  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  connected  with  their  memory,  but  also  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to 
identify  Collingham  with  the  site  of  the  monastery  Ingietlilinguni."  Apart 
from  the  presence  of  the  cross,  significant  in  itself,  corroborative  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  Rev.  D.  Haigh's  reading  of  the  runic  inscription. 
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There  are  other  reasons  why  we  deem  Collingham  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  story  :  first,  its  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  one  given  by  Bede  ; 

secondly,  there  is  no  place  around 
Catterick  Bridge  on  the  Swale 
answering  to  Wilfare's-dnn,  or 
'Wilfare's-Hill,'  which  Bede  says 
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is  ten  miles  distant  from  the  village  called  Cataract.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Collingham,  however,  we  find  two  places  significantly  named.  Wilfar's 
Well  which  rises  in  the  dune  or  dun  on  the  south  side  of  the  Keswick  Beck, 
near  to  the  now  extinct  village  of  Ardsley  ;  by  a  very  slight  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation we  obtain  Wilfare's-dun.  Near  this  place  is  the  stronghold  of  Bardsey, 
which  is  also  suggestive.  The  villages  of  Cattal  and  Catterton  are  a  near 
approach  to  Bede's  Cataract ;  both  are  about  ten  miles  from  Collingham 
(we  merely  mention  this  as  a  suggestion).  Again,  King  Oswin's  head- 
quarters, or  capital,  would  naturally  beat  York,  and  from  Bede's  observation 
he  was  not  eager  to  measure  his  strength  with  Oswy ;  therefore  the  latter 
king  would  have  marched  far  southward  into  Deira  before  Oswin  made 
preparations  to  meet  him,  and  when,  after  a  few  miles  march  north,  along 
Watling  Street,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  overpowering  army  hurrying  south. 
Finding  his  cause  hopeless  he  disbanded  his  army  and  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Collingham,  where  he  was  betrayed  and  slain.  We  are  told  how  the  foul 
deed  broke  Aidan's  heart,  for  twelve  days  after  it  the  good  bishop  lay  dying 
among  his  brethren  at  Lindisfarne ;  and  how  Queen  Kanfled  grieved  over 
the  fate  of  Oswin  (whose  humility  and  greatness  of  soul  had  become  almost 
proverbial),  pleading  with  King  Oswy  to  give  her  a  spot  to  found  a  monas- 
tery as  a  memorial  and  atonement  for  his  unjust  death.  How  strange  it  seems 
that  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  thirteen  centuries  the  relic  should  have  been 
found,  the  inscription  on  which  confirms  the  story  of  the  deed  and  founding 
of  the  monastery,  as  told  by  Bede.* 

Collingham  is  situated  in  a  warm  sheltered  valley  which  both  the 
Roman  and  Engle  folk  found  most  pleasant  and  convenient  for  their  use. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Oswald,  brother  to  the  King  Oswy 
above  mentioned  and  his  predecessor  in  kingship.  He  met  his  doom  at  the 
battle  of  Maserfeld  in  a  fight  with  pagan  Penda.  He  was  the  best,  and 
probably  the  greatest,  of  all  the  Bernician  kings,  for  it  was  he  who  stemmed 
and  even  drove  back  southward  the  invasion  of  Penda  and  Cadwallader,  and 
although  a  Saint  he  was  none  the  less  resolved,  says  Green,  to  build  up  an 
earthly  dominion.  In  after  times  the  story  of  Oswald's  greatness  was  lost 

*  The  third  was  Truinhere,  an  Englishman,  but  taught  and  ordained  by  the  Scots, 
being  abbot  in  the  monastery  that  is  called  Ingethlingum,  and  the  place  where  King  Oswin 
was  killed,  as  mentioned  above;  for  Queen  Eanfleda,  his  kinswoman,  in  satisfaction  for 
his  unjust  death,  begged  of  King  Oswy  that  he  would  give  the  aforesaid  servant  of  God  a 
place  there  to  build  a  monastery,  because  he  also  was  kinsman  of  the  slaughtered  king  ;  in 
which  monastery  continual  prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  the  eternal  health  of  the  kings, 
both  of  him  that  had  been  slain,  and  of  hum  that  caused  it  to  be  done. 

X—  I 
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in  the  memory  of  his  piety,  which  lives  in  the  numerous  dedications  to  his 
name,  such  as  at  Collingham,  and  we  should  revere  not  only  the  carved 
stones  but  the  very  dust  of  its  foundations,  not  only  for  its  pointing  to  early 
Christianity,  but  also  to  the  story. 

In  1 200,  King  John  exchanged  Bardsey  and  Collingham  with  the  De 
Brus  for  Danby.  When  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  regained  their  hold  upon 
the  manor,  Berdesia  and  Collingham  were  one  manor,  of  which  Bardsey  was 
the  prominent  partner. 

In  1293  tne  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  was  called  to  answer  for  his  sporting 
rights  over  this  district,  when  he  declared  that  Berdesaye  and  Collingham 
were  one  manor,  and  Compton  a  member  of  the  same,  granted  to  the  Convent 
by  King  John,  (  one  Symond  that  time  being  abbot,'  as  a  fee  farm  for  a 
yearly  rent  of  ^90.  He  also  claimed  to  have  free  warren  in  lands  stretching 
from  Micklethwaite  and  Collingham  to  West  Heddengley,  for  which  they 
held  charter  of  Henry  III.,  1256.  One  interesting  record  of  the  dispute  is 
the  list  of  animals  mentioned  in  the  grant. 

About  Wike  there  was  a  demarcation  of  lands,  and  here  the  Abbot  had 
an  opponent  in  Warin  Fitz-Gerrold,  the  keen  baron  of  Harewood,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  in  a  later  chapter. 

Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  expired  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  reigned 
supreme  from  Cartheick  Wood  to  Beilby  Grange  and  the  boundary  of 
Bramham.  The  Abbots  seem  to  have  had  a  granary  at  Micklethwaite,  for  in 
1198  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  was  reminded  that  he  owed  thirty  marks  for 
having  right  of  grange  at  Micklethwaite.  Collingham,  like  many  other  local 
churches,  had  its  property  subsidized  for  the  support  of  Archbishop  Roger's 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels. 

In  1322  we  have  the  confirmation  of  a  '  full  concord  made  between  the 
Abbot  of  Kirkstall  and  the  Sacristan  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Angels,  for  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Collingham  and  Berdeshay, 
for  which  the  Abbot  has  amortised  the  Sacristan  the  lands  of  Woodacre  and 
the  meadow  Aplegarthenge  and  ten  marks  annually.' 

The  extent  to  which  Archbishop  Roger  drained  the  revenues  of  the 
churches  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wharfe  into  the  treasury  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  St.  Sepulchre's  Chapel,  was  really  un- 
pardonable. His  rule  practically  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Cistercian  monasteries;  he  and  his  Archdeacon  of  York,  Albert  de 
Baycux,  a  very  unscrupulous  cleric  fed  that  order  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  but  no  sooner  were  the  leavings  of  monasticism  to  be  dealt  with 
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than  the  fragments  were  to  be  gathered  up  for  the  chapel  that  he  was 
resolved  to  endow  richly.  Collingham  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  spoils. 
As  an  ancient  foundation  stretching  back  into  the  Teutonic  days,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  very  beginning  of  them,  although  the  fabric  has  been 
roughly  handled  in  its  restoration,  fragments,  both  of  the  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  remain,  the  latter  dating  back  over  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  so  we  find  the  church  was  certain  to  have  an  ample 
endowment.  The  returns*  of  1525  show  how  he  left  it. 

COLLINGHAM  VICARAGE.— GEOKGE  ROBINSON,  Incumbent. 
The  Rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Warden  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
called  St.  Sepulchre's  Chapel.     The  Vicarage  is  worth  in  :  — 

Glebe  of  the  Vicarage,  with  arable  land  belonging  thereto,  yearly  -         10  4 

Oblations  on  the  three  wonted  days,  in  ordinary  years                                         12  o 

Tithe  of  hay,  in  ordinary  years                                                                                     4  o 

Tithe  of  wool  and  lamb,  in  ordinary  years                                                               20  o 

Pigs,  fowls,  hens,  eggs,  calves,  bees,  with  the  Lenten  personal  tithes  -        25  o 

The  tenth  part  of  all  the  grain,  the  tithe  also  belonging  to  the  Vicar              10  8 


£420 
Reprises  in  : — 

Money  paid  to  our  lord  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  synodals,  yearly, 

43.,  and  like  money  paid  yearly  for  procuration,  6s.  8d.  10    8 


The  clear  value        -  -^"3114 

The  tenth  part   -  7     ]^ 

Bardsey  had  been  gathered  into  the  same  poke,  and  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  nature  of  the  prevailing  husbandry,  we  will  here  give  the  returns  of 
that  church  :  — 

BARDESAY  VICARAGE.— GEORGE  MAXWELL.  Incumbent. 

The  Rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Warden  of  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  called 
Sepulchres,  York.     The  Vicarage  is  worth  in  : — 

Site  of  the  Manse,  with  a  toft  and  croft  annexed  thereto  7    o 

Oblations  on  the  wonted  days,  in  ordinary  years  12    o 

Tithe  of  wool  and  lamb  4°    ° 

Pigs,  calves,  hens,  bees       -  33    4 

/4     12    4 
Reprises  in  : — 

Money  yearly  paid  to  the   Archbishop   for  syiiodals,  43.,  and  to  the 

Archdeacon  of  York  for  procuration,  6s.  8d.     -  -         10    S 

Clear  yearly  value     -  -£418 

The  wool  and  lamb  tithes  in  these  two  cases  carry  with  them  much  more 
than  a  passing  interest.  The  dale  immediately  west  of  the  flat  corn-bearing 
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lands  had  already  become  famous  for  its  pastoral  resources.  Among  the 
grants  in  August,  1523,  was  one  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  York,  who  had 
then  a  license  to  export  from  the  woods  and  'fells'  of  the  growth  of  Otley, 
Knaresburgh  Forest,  Richmondshire,  etc.,  without  paying  any  tolls,  except 
such  customs  and  subsidy  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  were 
wont  to  pay. 

The  church  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation  in  the  meadows  adjoining  a 
fine  turn  of  the  Wharfe.     It  still  bears  traces  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman 
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architecture,  but  it  has  been  greatly  disfigured  at  the  hands  of  so-called 
restories ;  its  main  features  are  9f  the  Tudor  period  with  a  fine  embattled 
tower.  The  site  of  church  and  village  was,  previous  to  historic  date,  the 
bed  of  a  large  lake. 

Collingham  formerly  possessed  a  ghost,  which  for  many  years  was  a 
great  mystery  to  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  to  have  baffled  the  attempts  of 
the  parson  '  to  read  it  down,'  and  the  movements  of  this  uncanny  visitant 
were  long  a  source  of  awe  and  wonder,  but  the  ghost  and  its  singular  sound- 
warnings  now  only  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  natives. 

To  the  south  of  Collingham  is  Lady  or  Nun  Wood.  In  this  wood 
there  was  formerly  a  cave,  called  by  the  natives  '  The  Fairy  Hole.' 
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According  to  report  the  cave  was  of  great  length,  and  here  in  the  past  the 
village  lads  and  maidens  were  wont  to  stay  and  listen  for  sounds  of  the 
fairies,  which  they  say  could  be  heard  holding  innocent  revels  down  in  the 
awesome  depth  of  the  cavern ;  of  course  I  only  report  as  told  by  an  old 
inhabitant,  who  added,  "  Dew  ya  think  it  wad  be  trewe?  Aw've  hearde  it, 
but  ah  dean't  knaw  if  it  was  t'  fairies." 

Leaving  Collingham,  we  turn  up  to  the  Coom  or  Combe — the  '  valley 
town'  (Celto-Saxon — a  little  bow-shaped  vale),  a  hollow  or  dip  in  the  hill 
which  we  find  here.  Strictly  speaking,  the  hamlet  of  Compton  consists  of 
two  large  farms,  standing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart,  divided 
by  a  small  lake  finely  adorned  with  large  overhanging  trees,  recalling  those 
Old  English  scenes  painted  by  Gainsborough,  Constable,  and  Creswick.  It 
is  a  rural  and  retired  spot,  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

On  the  land  occupied  by  the  Dalbys  (known  as  Dalton  Parlours),  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  villa,  in  which  was 
a  circular  room  with  tessellated  pavement,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  coloured 
ivy  leaves ;  also  a  large  dining  hall  some  fifty  feet  long ;  in  an  alcove  was 
the  fireplace,  with  the  ashes  of  the  last  fire  remaining,  whose  embers  may 
have  expired  some  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  Many  coins  and  other  relics 
of  the  Roman  period  were  found,  also  ancient  British  mills.  Most  of  these 
remains  are  to  be  seen  in  York  Museum,  the  authorities  of  which,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  villa,  placed  a  watch  day  and  night,  until  the  relics  were 
unearthed  and  safely  removed.  The  cultivated  Briton  has  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  fitness  of  things,  being  by  extraction  a  Goth.  The 
remains  were  found  during  the  felling  and  clearing  of  a  wood,  the  place 
having  been  hid  by  dense  undergrowth  ;  the  land  is  now  arable.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  stones  which  were  above  the  surface  were  removed  about  a 
century  ago,  and  used  for  building  purposes. 

Very  strange,  and  breathing  a  deep  pathos  and  romance,  are  these  silent 
relics  of  Roman  occupation.  Fragments  of  pavement  are  continually  being 
turned  up,  for  on  our  last  two  visits  we  picked  up  a  great  number  of  bits 
of  this  tessellated  relic  of  patrician  Rome — small  cubes  of  coloured  stones 
which  had  been  fitted  into  a  bed  of  cement  in  various  patterns  of  geo- 
metrical design,  the  centre  of  the  pavement  often  displaying  scenes  of 
Roman  mythology,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pavement  at  Aldborough, 
depicting  the  Capitoline  Wolf,  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Before  the  enclosure  of  the  common,  this  part  was  the  outlying  portion 
of  Clifford  Moor.  Apart  from  the  villa  there  was  also  discovered  the 
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foundation  of  two  large  hypocausts  (underground  furnaces  for  heating  baths), 
fully  described  at  the  time  by  Dr.  Procter. 

Year  by  year,  in  these  ruins  of  past  civilization,  the  plough  and  harrow 
are  continually  turning  up  some  fragments  of  old  time,  in  shape  of  Roman 
brick  tiles,  pottery,  metal  work,  bits  of  Samian  ware,  coins,  or,  peradventure, 
a  gold  ring,  which  may  have  plighted  the  troth  between  a  British  princess 
and  a  Roman  tribune  !  Since  Roman  times  this  custom  of  plighting  troth 
by  the  magic  circle  of  a  ring  has  kept  its  hold  on  the  world. 

Here  was  found  a  very  fine  silver  ring,  bearing  the  device  of  a  winged 
victory  standing  upon  a  globe.  Several  coins,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 

Dalbys  of  Compton,  have  been  found, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror; for  instance,  Constantius,  and  one 
of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  ground,  here- 
abouts, may  still  cover  remains  of  Roman 
habitation. 


As  one  stands  upon  those  sites  of  old- 
world  luxury  and  refinement,  one  can 
easily  conjure  forth  a  picture  of  the  past : 
the  stately  tramping  of  Roman  soldiers 
with  firm  and  steady  swing,  the  glint  of 
armour  and  fluttering  of  triumphal  ban- 
ners, the  planting  of  military  stations,  near 
to  which  arose  those  stately  villas  which 
the  Roman  officer  built  after  the  style  of 
his  Southern  birthplace,  adorned  with  all 
the  luxury  and  beautiful  things  without 
which  a  Roman  considered  life  not  worth 
living.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Latins  from  the  land,  this  panoply  of  old 
civilization  fell  a  prey  to  the  invading 
Engle-folk  and  Danes,  after  which  desola- 
tion marched  with  giant  strides,  and 
neglect  became  a  potent  agent :  clogged 
water-courses  undermined  strong  found- 
ations; over  the  crumbling  abodes  of  wealth 
and  power  accumulation  of  soil  gradually 
rose ;  seeds,  borne  hither  by  the  breeze, 
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fell  and  vegetation  sprang  forth,  and,  year  by  year,  grew  more  profuse,  until 
the  very  site  of  villa  or  palace  was  overlaid  by  the  debris  of  ages. 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries,  the  plough  and  harrow  pass  over 
the  spot,  and  corn  ripens  where  formerly  stood  palace  or  temple,  and  where 
the  proud  masters  of  the  world  held  court  in  revel  and  splendour,  the  plough- 
man now  whistles  behind  his  team,  and  recks  little  of  the  past ;  the  shepherd 
feeds  his  flock  on  the  very  site  of  former  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and,  peradventure,  never  gives  a  thought  to  the  proverb  on  the  '  rise 
and  fall  of  Empires,'  to  which  the  relics  strewing  the  land  hereabouts  bear 
strange  and  silent  testimony.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  On  our  last 
visit  to  Dalton  Parlours  we  inquired  of  two  farm  men — one  a  shepherd,  and 
the  other  a  ploughman — both  labouring  practically  on  the  scene  of  old 
occupation,  and  both  appeared  utterly  unimaginative,  and  unable  even  to 
comprehend  that  on  the  very  site  of  their  labours  formerly  stood  the 
abodes  of  luxury,  the  homes  of  a  conquering  race. 

The  farms  at  Compton  are  delightfully  picturesque ;  there  is  an  air  of 
seclusion  and  a  charm  of  rurality  around  the  place,  everything  savours  of 
breezy  uplands  and  pictures  of  healthy  farm  life. 

The  Dalbys  have  been  settled  at  Compton  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
in  fact,  we  are  told  their  descent  can  be  traced  from  the  D'Albis,  who  origin- 
ally sprang  from  Normandy,  a  branch  of  whom  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror ;  they  were  retainers  of,  and  held  land  from  the  Percys.  Since 
that  time,  according  to  the  Biblical  saying,  they  have  been  fruitful  and 
multiplied,  for  there  are  several  of  that  ilk  holding  farms  in  the  district 
around. 

The  views  from  the  wolds  of  Compton  are  particularly  far-reaching 
and  beautiful.  The  valley  of  the  Wharfe  spreads  out  immediately  below  ; 
east  and  north-east  can  be  seen  the  vales  of  the  Ouse  and  Derwent ;  the 
Mowbray  hills  and  wolds  beyond  York  and  the  moors  above  Seamer  to 
the  North  Sea. 

On  this  high  ridge-land,  one  and  a  half  miles  away,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Rigton.  Our  path  extends  across  cultivated  fields  and  along  wide  green 
lanes.  Being  weary  with  our  tramp  on  this  fine  summer  day,  we  rest  under 
the  large  hawthorn  hedge,  odorous  with  honeysuckle  and  the  bloom  of 
the  wild  rose.  Mingling  amongst  the  feathery  grass,  and  contrasting 
sweetly,  are  the  modest  daisy,  buttercup,  and  wild  pansy.  For  a  moment 
we  are  impressed  with  the  silence  of  nature ;  the  song-birds,  weary  of  their 
labours,  are  resting  from  the  heat  of  the  day.  Softly  the  hum  of  myriads 
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of  insects  falls  on  our  ears,  rising  and  swelling  like  the  harmonious  vibrations 
from  a  sweet-toned  harp.  Gradually  other  sounds  increase,  the  skylark  rises 
and  sings  his  praise,  the  tee-a-tee  of  the  goldfinch,  and  the  song  of  the 
whitethroat,  mingle  with  the  bleating  of  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  meadows ; 
a  brace  of  partridges  creep  through  the  hedge  at  our  feet,  are  startled,  and 
fly  away  with  a  burring  sound.  The  harsh  crake  of  the  landrail  comes  from 
the  adjoining  field,  and  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and 
the  confused  bleating  of  a  drove  of  sheep  the  shepherd  is  driving  to  a 
change  of  pasture. 


"THB    LAKB,"    COMPTON. 

(I'roin  the  original  i'icture  by  Owen  litnvcn,  exhibited  in  tlie  Royal  Academy,  1902.) 

Such  are  some  of  the  pictures  and  sounds  which  appeal  to  our  eye  and 
car;  perhaps  at  no  other  place  in  the  valley  are  the  old  green  lanes  and 
fields  more  alluring  than  around  Compton.  The  scene  is  continually  chang- 
ing according  to  the  mood  of  the  sky,  which  to-day  is  chequered  with  fleecy 
clouds,  reflecting  their  shadow  shapes  on  cornland  and  meadow.  Close 
by  the  road  side,  where  the  four  lanes  meet,  is  a  long  double  trench ;  the 
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object  in  raising  these  earthworks  seems  to  have  been  to  guard  against  any 
attack  from  the  west. 

Perched  on  the  rocky  angle  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  vale  of  Keswick, 
and  some  few  hundred  yards  from  Bardsey,  is  Ricton—  the  'ton  on  the 
ridge.'  Seen  from  the  highroad,  we  imagine  the  place  consists  of  two  or 
three  houses  only  ;  this  impression  is  agreeably  dispelled  as  we  climb  the 
rocky  street,  and  wander  through  the  curious  old-time  village.  Immense 
rocks  in  some  places  form  the  street ;  quaint  nooks  and  corners,  old  walls 
twisting  round  little  green  spots,  enclosing  rambling  orchards  and  aged 
farms,  redolent  with  the  memories  of  a  '  Morland.'  On  this  cliff  are  to  be 
obtained  ample  views  of  Lower  Wharfedale,  from  Wetherby  to  the  moorland 
fells  of  Craven. 

Keswick  from  this  spot  seems  most  charmingly  situated,  resting  in  the 
lap  of  fertile  land,  whose  fine  appearance  is  very  impressive.  As  we  stand 
in  the  old  street  and  focus  our  sight  through  its  trees,  as  eve  approaches, 
and  shadows  lengthen,  the  sun  slowly  drooping  behind  Washburn  Hills, 
sending  back  golden  shafts  of  light,  quivering  and  glinting  on  farmhouse 
and  pasture,  the  scene  is  even  more  beautiful. 

Rigton,  in  the  past,  possessed  an  inn  and  a  maypole;  both  have  now 
disappeared  with  all  the  revelry  of  the  past.  The  place  teems  with 
evidences  of  ancient  occupation,  peradventure  a  broken  wall  remains  of  an 
ancient  boundary,  be  it  ditch  or  fence.  An  old  disused  pump,  lichen-covered 
with  age,  and  its  antique  trough,  old-time  farmsteads  whose  beginning  goes 
back  many  centuries,  bye-lanes  and  hedgerows  twisting  hither  and  thither 
to  pretty  rural  nooks,  are  all  alike  pleasant  and  beautiful. 

On  a  fine  and  bold  elevated  natural  plateau,  about  midway  between 
Compton  and  Thorner,  is  a  place  known  as  Pompocali,  a  grassy  level 
measuring  several  hundred  yards  square ;  it  has  formerly  been  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  bank  of  stone  and  earth,  part  of  which  still  remains  on  the 
west  side,  overlooking  Etchell  Crags,  and  what  in  the  Roman  days  was  a 
deep  inland  loch,  separating  it  from  the  Celtic  station  of  Rowley  and 
Bardsey.  To  those  standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  natural  rampart,  it  is 
easy  to  call  up  a  picture  of  the  ages  when  the  Celt  endured  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman,  and  later  that  of  the  Teuton  at  Rigton.  Here  below  in  the  loch,  of 
old  tenanted  with  swarms  of  fish,  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl  skimming  in  the 
summer  sun,  we  can  mentally  see  the  Celt  busy  fishing  from  his  coracle. 

Pompocali  may  not  have  been  a  large  or  even  a  permanent  Roman 
station,  such  as  we  understand  by  that  term,  but  that  it  was  held  by  a  small 
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garrison  to  watch  the  lines  of  communication  (for  there  were  several  in  the 
vicinity),  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  main  object  in  its  selection  has 
been  for  a  temporary  summer  camp,  or  a  gathering  ground  for  military 
parade,  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted,  both  by  its  large  tableland  and  its 
breezy  and  invigorating  situation. 

Principal  Bodington,  lecturing  before  the  Thoresby  Society  on  this 
subject  several  years  ago,  regarded  Pompocali  as  a  creation  of  the  imagin- 
ation. His  mode  of  reasoning  was,  however,  utterly  at  variance  with 
established  fact,  for  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
Roman  road,  coming  from  Adel,  which  divides  atScarcroft  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  actually  skirts  the  site  of  the  camp  ;  ample  and  reliable 
testimony  of  the  existence  of  this  road  is  still  forthcoming  for  those  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  subject.  Apart  from  this  street,  another  branch,  although 

not  so  well  de- 
fined, ran  from 
the  Aire  valley 
at  Swillington 
over  Bulla- 
thorpe  Moor, 
past  Scholes 
and  over  Thor- 
n  e  r  Moor, 
where  frag- 
ments have 
been  laid  bare; 
and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  the 
line  of  road 
points  to  the 
east  side  of 
Pompocali, 

and  within  a  mile  of  the  site  of  that  camp  there  has  been  the  discovery 
of  Roman  villas  fitted  for  permanent  use  with  all  the  requirements 
which  the  refinement  and  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  desired.  Who  shall 
say  that  Dalton  Parlours  has  not  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
general  and  his  staff  in  charge  of  the  Pompocali  camp?  Instead  of  being 
situated  out  of  the  track  of  the  Roman  streets,  according  to  Principal 
Boclington's  argument,  the  camp  is  actually  on  the  border  of  a  network  of 
cross  streets.  This  and  its  advantageous  and  healthy  situation  are  very 
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strong  points  in  favour  of  the  camp.     Hereabouts,  tread  where  one  may,  we 
are  in  the  footprints  left  by  Roman  and  Celt. 

Etchell  Crags  in  the  place-naming  retains  the  memory  of  the  Briton. 
It  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  wild  vegetation  of  old  forest  growth ;  several 
very  ancient  hawthorn  trees,  and  the  maple  or  cat  oak  having  grown  to 
unusually  large  and  gnarled  dimensions ;  whilst  further  down  the  steep 
natural  glacis  grow  the  spring  white  rose  of  York,  the  rosy  pyramidal 
orchis,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  huge  Cardoon  or  stinging  woolly-headed 
thistle,  the  size  and  number  of  its  protective  spear-points  making  it  posi- 
tively murderous  to  bare  hands  that  would  seize  it  as  a  trophy. 

Let  us  now  cross  to  the  extreme  watershed  of  the  Bardsey  vale  and 
describe  the  latter  village  and  earthwork  on  our  return  by  way  of  Thorner. 
We  reach  Wike  by  one  of  those  old  English  green  by-roads  twisting  about 
with  the  stream,  through  a  primitive  moorland  vale,  a  scene  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  wanderer.  The  old  green  lane  (of  old  the  Leeds  and  Wetherby 
road),  in  spring  and  summer  gay  with  wild  flowers,  and  in  autumn  teeming 
with  fruitage  of  hedgerows,  is  a  perfect  gipsies'  paradise,  and  to  the  old 
scenes,  as  of  yore,  these  wanderers  still  occasionally  return. 

Wike  Hill  ghost  was  greatly  believed  in  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  natives  on  dark  nights  gave  the  spot  a  wide  range  rather 
than  pass  the  fearsome  witch-haunted  rise.  Frank  Sturr,  at  that  period  a 
well-known  lawless  character,  engaged  in  the  smuggling  or  dealing  in  any- 
thing pertaining  to  illicit  trading,  however,  thought  otherwise.  Frank 
dwelt  in  an  ancient  thatched  house  at  the  bottom  of  Keswick  Street,  and 
usually  possessed  a  swift  steed,  with  which  he  made  those  rapid  journeys  in 
the  night-time  so  necessary  to  his  manner  of  life.  He  would  drive  to  Leeds 
or  Bradford  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  return  and  have  his  horse 
stabled  before  the  law-abiding  people  of  Keswick  were  abroad.  Frank 
usually  went  by  the  Wike  road.  In  his  younger  days  the  present  turnpike 
was  not  in  existence.  The  branches  of  a  '  wicken '  or  rowan  tree  (round 
which  the  lasses  were  wont  to  nin  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  to  glimpse  their 
sweethearts)  hung  over  the  roadway  at  this  haunted  spot.  And  story  runs 
that  on  the  smuggler's  approach  the  branch  came  down  and  sprang  back 
into  position  with  a  sharp,  loud  swish,  upon  which  Sturr,  in  angry  defiance, 
shook  his  fist  and  called  out  loudly  as  he  passed,  "Then  thoo's  theer 
agean,  oade  witch." 

Wike,  a  sleepy  old  hamlet,  some  three  miles  from  Harewood,  stands 
near  a  small  stream  rising  at  Aldwoodley,  and  running  through  the  first 
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range  of  moorland  to  the  Wharfe.  Many  years  ago,  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  and  a  Roman  altar  were  discovered  at  this  place,  the  coins  were 
supposed  to  have  been  secreted  during  the  Scottish  raid,  in  which  the  owner 
was  probably  slain,  and  thus  the  treasure  remained  intact  through  the 
centuries.  The  hiding-place  of  this  trove  was  imder  the  floor  of  a  very 
ancient  homestead.  The  number  of  coins  found  was  nearly  two  thousand, 
evidently  the  property  of  a  very  wealthy  person,  or  represented  the  trading 
capital  of  the  community. 

Wike  is  a  pretty  rural  hamlet  with  humble  cots  and  picturesque  farms, 
the  same  to  all  appearance  as  it  existed  a  century  ago. 


A    PRHP    OK    WIKE    VIU.AGK. 

By  winding  lanes  and  patches  of  unreclaimed  moorland,  now  ascending 
and  then  dropping  into  some  little  dell,  we  pass  to  Wigton,  another  small 
sleepy  hamlet,  whose  beginning  reaches  far  back  into  the  past.  Brandon 
Moor  adjoins,  over  which  the  Roman  road  from  Adel  and  Aldwoodley  ran, 
and  thence  past  Brandon  Hall,  over  Blackmoor,  where  it  still  can  be  identi- 
fied beyond  dispute. 

Some  few  years  ago  Farmer  Dunwell,  whilst  draining  a  field  on  Wigton 
Moor,  cut  several  times  crosswise  into  this  street,  composed  of  lime,  cement, 
and  rubble  stone  laid  on  a  strong  foundation  of  larger  rough  undressed 
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stones  six  feet  or  more  in  length  and  laid  crosswise.  If  we  are  enthusiastic 
in  the  matter  and  understanding  the  signs  it  is  quite  possible  to  walk  on 
the  direct  line  of  road  from  Scarcroft  to  Adel. 

The  outlying  drainage  basin  to  the  west  reaches  south  of  Harrogate 
road  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Aldwoodley  old  hall,  and  for  the  first 
three  miles  the  Roman  street  runs  parallel  with  the  little  valley  on  the  north 
bank  until  it  reaches  Brandon  Moor,  where  the  stream  converges  slightly  south, 
leaving  Brandon  Hall  and  Brandon  Grange  to  the  left,  skirts  Hole  Bottom's 
farm,  locally  '  Toad  hoiles '  (from  the  vast  number  of  those  reptiles  formerly 
found  here),  runs  round  the  north-west  base  of  Eltofts,  passes  between 
Scarcroft  and  Etchell  Crags,  and  so  forward  to  Bardsey  and  Collingham, 
at  the  latter  place  the  stream  joining  the  Wharfe. 

Returning  to  Brandon,  whose  Celtic  christening  is  still  retained  in  nearly 
a  perfect  form — Bran  is  the  Celtic  Bryny  the  back  or  ridge,  and  Dun,  the 
hill  fortress,  slightly  enough  changed  by  the  Angles  to  Brandon.  Along  this 
ridge  ran  the  Roman  way,  still  to  be  traversed  from  Brandon  Hall  to  the 
Wetherby  road.  Scattered  over  the  Brandon  Moor,  chiefly  near  to  the  site  of 
the  old  street,  remains  of  smelting  furnaces  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered,  and  quantities  of  dross  were  formerly  plentifully  scattered 
over  this  part  of  the  moor.  Beneath  the  foundations  of  one  large  house, 
built  of  late  years,  is  a  thick  bed  of  dross,  specially  gathered  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  cultivation  of  one  field, 
over  which  the  road  runs,  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Blackmoor  farm,  had  for  years  to  contend 
with  obstruction  in  the  land  caused  by  con- 
tact with  the  paved  'street'  and  the  clinkers 
of  the  blomaries,  as  these  fire-forges  were 
called. 

At  lower  Brandon,  near  to  a  very  old 
farm,  there  is  a  rather  singular  fence  com- 
posed of  large  slabs  of  grit  stone ;  allowing 
for  the  portion  fixed  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  upright,  the  stones  run  between 
six  to  seven  feet  high  and  three  to  four 
inches  thick,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  vc 
inches  broad.  At  this  spot  and  in  the  ad- 
joining hedgerows  there  are  a  great  number 
of  stones;  and,  if  placed  lengthwise,  ROMAN  AI/TAR  FOUND  AT  WIKE. 
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certainly  would  measure  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  question  arises:  For 
what  purpose  were  the  stones  intended  when  quarried  ?  Certainly  not  to 
make  a  coaf  garth  (calf  garth),  the  only  reason  the  non-imaginative  native 
finds  for  their  presence  here.  The  quarrying  of  the  blocks  would  be  equal 
in  labour  to  the  building  of  a  row  of  cottages,  which  would  be  rather  a 
costly  coaf  garth  ;  doubtless  the  stones  have  been  brought  from  the  site  of 
the  old  '  street,'  where  they  formed  a  solid  foundation  over  a  treacherous 
length  of  the  moor.  Bearing  further  evidence  to  this  street,  a  number  of 
Roman  coins  were  found  at  Mr.  Walker's  farm  adjoining  it. 

The  long  line  of  fir  woods  on  the  moor  gives  the  district  a  rather  wild, 
gloomy,  and  eerie  aspect.  Beacon  Grove  Wood  marks  the  site  of  the  former 
beacon,  only  destroyed  of  late  years ;  from  hence  a  tongue  of  flame  could  be 
thrown  on  to  the  evening  sky  as  a  belfire  of  warning,  or  to  commemorate 
some  great  national  event. 

Blackmoor  Farm,  now  rebuilt,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  house  where, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  one  Jacky  Briggs  dwelt.  Jacky  traded  in 
pack-horses,  and  the  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  hawkers,  gipsies,  packmen, 
and  Scots  '  cuddies.'  Near  to  Jacky's  farm,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  hermit  made  himself  a  hut  of  wood,  roofed  with  turf,  in 
which  shelter  he  lived  for  years.  Being  musical  he  fiddled  away  his 
leisure  hours. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  about  sixty  years  ago,  resided  old  Billy  Turner,  a 
very  eccentric  character,  known  far  and  wide.  Billy,  who  was  a  bit 
of  a  poet,  farmed  ten  acres  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  used  a 
very  small  primitive  plough,  and  his  other  implements  were  singularly 
rudimentary ;  to  these  his  wife,  a  strong-boned  woman,  and  a  donkey  were 
harnessed,  and  in  this  wise  he  cultivated  his  farm  and  eked  out  a  scanty 
subsistence.  There  are  old  men  still  living  in  the  vicinity  who,  as  lads, 
have  seen  Billy  Turner  thus  occupied,  ploughing  with  his  crofters'  team. 
Billy  was  a  tenant  of  Lane-Fox  and  only  paid  three  pounds  yearly  for 
house  and  farm  ;  yet  he  thought  this  rent  rather  exorbitant,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  squire  in  rhyme  for  a  reduction,  the  outcome  of  which  was  rather 
startling— his  rent  was  raised. 

On  the  verge  of  the  western  boundary  of  Brandon,  adjoining  the  parish 
of  Shadwell,  there  emerges  from  the  ground  a  beautiful  spring  of  sparkling 
water  :  this  is  tltfe  Holy  Well  of  Brandon,  and  the  lane  leading  to  the  well 
is  named  Holywell  Lane.  In  olden  time,  people  came  from  far  and  near 
to  drink  at  the  well ;  both  for  its  healing  virtues  and  mineral  properties  it  was 
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famous.  It  is  said  that  in  very  early  Christian  times,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  were  wont  to  build  their  cells  near  to  a  clear  stream  or  well  of  water, 
so  necessary  for  baptismal  purposes,  and  for  drink.  From  this  arose  the 
belief  in  holy  wells,  and  people  suffering  from  various  diseases  sought 
alleviation  through  drinking  of  the  waters.  Yet  well-worship  reaches 
much  further  back  into  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Wells  were  shrines  at  which 
our  Pagan  forefathers  bowed  long  before  the  advent  of  Christianity.  A 
fount  of  water  was  a  necessary  accessory  to  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Druidic 
priesthood,  and  from  them  the  custom  of  spring- worship  was  adopted  by 
the  invading  Angle  and  Dane.  To-day  the  people  of  this  district  look  on 
this  Holy  Well  with  great  reverence,  and  pay  tribute  to  its  virtues.  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  of  the  'water  from  this  spring  for  some 
years,  and  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  January,  1893,  again  visited 
the  spot  and  drank  from  the  well.  The  long  interval  and  the  memory 
had  not  belied  its  reputation,  for  its  water  verily  tasted  sweeter !  Of  late 
years  the  County  Council  have  provided  a  supply  of  water  to  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity,  and  were  about  to  fill  in  the  well  and  divert  the  water ;  but 
the  spring  being  situated  in  Brandon,  and  some  two  or  three  feet  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood's  property,  this  was  not  permitted, 
and  so  the  fount,  which  must  have  been  flowing  for  unnumbered  cen- 
turies, still  exists,  whereat  the  weary  pilgrim  may  drink  and  be  refreshed 
as  of  yore. 

SHADWELL. 

Shadwell  derives  its  name,  we  are  told  by  the  natives,  from  an  old  well 
in  the  village  street,  formerly  overhung  with  branches ;  hence  the  name, 
Shadywell,  or  Shadwell.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  local 
interpretation  is  not  the  correct  one.  The  name  is  usually  pronounced 
4  Shaddil,'  a  word  the  sound  of  which  indicates  the  diverging  point  of  two 
words  with  such  a  meaning.  '  Schadyl '  (a  water-gate  for  mill  streams) 
continued  to  be  used  in  Middle  English  literature,  and  is  not  unknown  in 
'vulgar'  parlance  now.  The  so-called  slang  word,  'Shaddle,'  meaning 
'Be  off!  go  away!'  still  prevails  among  the  lovers  of  the  terse  forms  of  our 
mother  tongue,  who  are  much  too  often  dismissed  as  'vulgar.'  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  alone  have  preserved  those  customs,  etc.,  of  Eng- 
land, which  lie  hid  in  its  place-names,  and  these  are  neither  few  nor 
unimpoitant. 

Behind  Stock  Hill,  where  stood  the  village  stocks,  was  formerly  a  small 
chapel  dependent  on  the  English  Church  ;  it  has  totally  disappeared  and 
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the  spot  is  now  a  garth,  and  in  it  several  skeletons  have  been  found.  There 
are  only  about  two  or  three  houses  standing  which  have  any  claim  to 
antiquity  ;  the  village  is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Just  to  the  east  of  Shadwell  is  a  moated  site,  and  there  are  other 
indications  of  the  past.  The  drainage  of  the  Wharfe  hereabouts  reaches 
to  the  Red  Hall,  an  old  foundation,  the  residence  of  Sagar-Musgrave. 


From  here  the  land  slopes  rapidly  down  towards  Scarcroft  and  Birkby  ; 
the  latter,  evidently  a  Danish  place-name,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
on  the  hill  spur  to  the  south,  its  very  appearance  from  a  distance  bespeak- 
ing old-time  occupation.  The  site  has  been  fortified,  hedged  in  with  a 
ditch  and  wall ;  parts  of  the  buildings  are  of  great  age,  although  there  has 
been  rebuilding  and  restoration.  There  is  a  large  curious  old  deep  draw- 
well,  hid  beneath  profuse  alder  growth,  a  relic  on  which  the  imagination 
loves  to  linger. 

From  Birkby  the  ground  shelves  down  towards  Thorner,  into  a  basin- 
like  hollow  called  Klbottoms,  the  site  in  prehistoric  times  of  a  large  lagoon. 
Here  at  the  angle  of  the  road  from  Leeds  to  Thorner  is  the  house  occupied 
by  Rudolph  Radestock,  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
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district.  Above  us,  the  lofty  woodland  ridge  is  named  Elltofts.  The  prefix 
Hel,  Al}  or  El  in  Celtic  language  denotes  a  rocky  height,  which  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  here  ;  and  the  toff,  a  tuft  (now  of  trees).  It  was  over  this 
ridge  a  little  to  the  north  that  the  branch  Roman  road  ran,  which  passed  by 
way  of  Brandon,  Thorner  and  Bramham  Moor  to  its  junction  with  the  great 
North  Road. 

THORNER. 

Thorner  stands  at  the  extreme  border  of  the  Wharfe  drainage.  A  brief 
description  must  suffice  for  this  place.  It  had  an  existence  in  pre-Norman 
times.  The  parish  is  an  offshoot  from  Barwick  and  is  mentioned  twice  in 
the  Domesday  Survey  : 

"In  Tornevere,  'Thorner,'  Ulchil,  Ulner,  Berguluer,  and  Ulstan  had  eight 
carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  and  there  may  be  four  ploughs  there.  Ilbert  has  now 
there  two  villanes  and  one  bordar  with  two  ploughs.  Wood  pasture  half-a-mile  long 
and  the  same  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  four  pounds,  now  ten  shillings. 
The  people  of  the  wapentakes  of  Barchestone  and  Siraches  (Barkstone  and  Skirack) 
refused  the  evidence  of  Osbern  de  Arches  because  they  knew  not  of  whose  gift  his 
predecessor,  Gulbert,  had  all  Toruoure  (Thorner),  i.e.,  four  manors,  of  eight  carucates 
of  land.  But  the  whole  of  Thorner  is  situate  within  the  bounds  of  the  castle  of 
Ilbert,  according  to  the  first  measurement,  but  without  according  to  the  last 
measurement." 

From  this  Survey  we  find  that  the  ownership  of  Thorner  had  not  been 
accurately  settled.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  action  taken  by  Gilbert 
d'Aufy,  a  notable  Norman  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror,  a  knight 
who  had  performed  many  a  doughty  deed  during  the  invasion ;  for  his 
services  he  had  great  estates  given  to  him  by  William,  but  in  every 
instance  he  refused  to  accept  the  lands  allotted  to  him,  and  when  peace  was 
restored  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Normandy,  and  England  knew  him  no 
more.  What  he  refused  to  accept  mostly  fell  to  his  kin,  the  D'Arques,  who 
gave  their  name  to  Thorp  Arch.  Whence  after  the  Norman  Survey, 
possibly,  came  about  the  undefined  ownership  of  the  Thorner  lands. 

The  village  possesses  picturesque  and  quaint  features ;  the  late  Gothic 
church,  with  its  fine  tower  standing  above  the  village  street,  makes  an  inter- 
esting picture  ;  and  the  old  homestead  in  the  bed  of  the  valley,  with  the  Mill, 
bears  striking  features  of  antiquity. 

The  gift  of  the  church  of  Thorner  to  the  house  of  St.  Robert  of 
Knaresburgh  was  made  by  John-o'-Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  while  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  honour  of  Knaresburgh.  John  held 
the  advowson  of  the  value  of  twenty-four  marks  G£i6),  and  because  the 
minister  and  brethren  were  then  in  their  chronic  state  of  difficulty  the 
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Duke  gave  them  this  valuable  preferment  in  l  augmentation  of  their 
sustenance.'  Richard  II.  confirmed  the  gift.  According  to  the  returns  of 
1525  the  position  of  the  church  was  as  follows  : — 

THORNAR  VICARAGE. — PETER  HOI.DEN,  Incumbent. 

The  Rectory  there  is  appropriated  to  the  confreres  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresburgh. 
The  Vicarage  is  worth  in  :  — 

Money  yearly  received  from  the  Priory  o£  St.  Robert,  near  Knares- 
burgh, on  pension      -  -800 
The  site  of  the  Vicarage,  with  certain  houses  annexed  thereto,  yearly  3     4 

Sum  of  the  value,  which  is  clear  -        834 

The  tenth  part  thereof  16    4 

Thorner  is  famed  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  writer  has 
had  a  conversation  with  one  old  man  of  eighty-seven  years,  hale  and 
active,  and  working  out  of  doors  daily ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  died 
at  Eltofts  Farm,  one  Nathan  Dalby  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 
He  was  greatly  respected,  and  known  to  the  villagers  as  *  Uncle '  Nathan. 

Following  the  lane  leading  towards  Rigton  (in  summer  time  a  garden 
of  wild  flowers),  at  the  junction  of  the  road  is  an  old  milestone,  and  just  to 
the  left  is  a  very  ancient  farm,  which  tradition  says  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 
An  outbuilding  contains  a  Tudor  window,  date  about  1550.  The  walls  of 
what  have  been  formerly  part  of  the  house  are  of  great  thickness.  In  the 
yard  there  is  a  stone  vessel  used  as  a  hen-food  trough,  but  certainly  with  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  font :  of  this  we  give  an  illustration.  The  south 
front  has  a  Jacobean  doorway,  and  in  the  meadow  adjoining  the  garden  the 
outline  of  a  small  moated  site  is  plainly  visible. 

Hence  we  pass  into  the  valley  and  down  to  the  mill  at  Scarcroft ; 
hereabouts  are  indications  of  early  occupation.  And  here  William  de  Rithre 
(of  the  old  family  of  that  ilk)  had  free  warren  in  1270,  against  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  land  of  the  king,  and  for  which  he  was  rightly  called  to 
account.*  Notwithstanding  that  the  village  arose  in  a  croft,  near  the  scar, 
hence  Scarcroft,  which  indicates  one  solitary  dwelling,  which  for  centuries 
culminated  in  very  little  more,  it  has  passed  through  highly  aristocratic 
hands,  with  the  strong  probability  that  this  very  cottage,  which  is  quite 
adjacent  to  the  Roman  station  of  '  Pompocali,'  actually  represents  the  local 
habitation  of  its  former  dignity. 

In  1280  John  le  Vavasour  had  to  prove  hunting  claims  and  his  lands 
(juit  from  service.  John  claimed  warren  in  all  his  lands  in  Whervedale  by 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  Ryther. 
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King  John's  charter,  and  in  his  manor  of  Scarthecroft  by  charter  of  Henry 

III. ;  he  providing  both  charters  to  prove  his  claim. 

The  land  between  Brandon 
and  Scarcroft  contains  many 
interesting  features  in  the 
old  lanes  and  by-paths,  and 
its  quaint  moorland  home- 
steads. 

Rowley,  standing  by  the 
Wetherby  Road,  is  a  very 
ancient  foundation ;  previous 
to  making  the  turnpike  it 
was  cut  off  on  three  sides  by 
water.  The  deep  ravine  west 
of  the  house  was  rilled  in  when 
the  Leeds  road  was  formed. 
During  the  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic invasion  this  spot, 
somewhat  similar  to  Bardsey, 
would  afford  a  retreat  to  the 
vanquished.  The  significance 
of  the  Pompocali  camp  bears 
out  this  theory.  To  fully 
comprehend  the  old  order  of 
things,  one  needs  to  glance 
back,  centuries  previous  to  our 
present  state  of  civilisation 
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and  system  of  land  drainage,  to  that  period 
when  the  approach  to  both  places  was  almost 
impenetrable,  for  scrub,  forest,  and  swamp, 
land  which,  even  to-day,  a  generation  of  neg- 
lect would  restore  to  its  former  state  of  wild 
forest. 

There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  an 
old  road  running  from  the  high  ridge  of 
Blackmoor  .  to  Rowley,  after  crossing  the 
Wetherby  Road,  passing  the  south  side  of 
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the   house  towards  Etchell  Crags  and  so  to  Pompocali,  but  whether  this 
road  is  of  pre-Norman  formation,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

BARDSEY. 

In  imagination  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  repeople  this  place  with  the 
associations  of  the  far  past.  This  natural  hill  fortress  occupies,  exactly  as 
at  Barwick,  a  peninsula,  with  only  a  small  neck  to  the  west,  by  which  it 


could  be  approached  landward  ;  east,  north,  and  south  it  was  cut  off  by  a  deep 
treacherous  mere,  as  wide  as  the  Ouse  at  York,  and  presented  far  greater 
difficulty  in  crossing  from  the  intricate  mazes  of  undergrowth  and  tangled 
forest  surrounding  it.  All  this  can  be  understood  by  those  who  care  to  study 
the  spot.  The  land-locked  water  was  of  old  alive  with  fish  and  tenanted  by 
flocks  of  wild  fowl,  whilst  the  forest  was  the  haunt  of  wild  oxen,  the  large 
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red  deer,  wolf,  boar,  and  even  the  solitary  bear  was  not  then  extinct.  Such 
was  the  condition  when  the  Celts  raised  their  caer  in  this  almost  inaccessible 
retreat,  and  here  they  remained,  though  more  or  less  under  the  domination 
of  the  invaders,  until  the  tenth  century.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
entire  British  people  were  either  all  exterminated  or  driven  west  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  island;  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  bulk, 
but  a  considerable  population  remained.  In  fact  there  is  a  record  that  the 
Loegrians,  a  race  of  Romanized  Britons  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Anglians, 
against  their  Celtic  kinsmen.  Apart  from  which,  the  invaders  in  the  first 


instance  settled  chiefly  along  the  sea  coast,  and  conquered  the  heart  of  the 
county  by  a  gradual  process  extending  over  more  than  two  centuries.  In 
many  instances  the  rival  races  assimilated  through  intermarriage;  doubtless 
most  of  the  new  settlers  had  left  their  women  folk  at  home,  and  would  only 
be  too  eager  to  take  to  their  bosoms  Celtic  brides.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
names  of  hills,  valley  and  river,  from  Bramham  to  Ilkley,  tell  eloquently  the 
same  Celtic  story. 
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To  this  day  the  Welsh  people  retain  their  bards,  and  they  have  also 
preserved  their  language,  poetry,  traditions,  and  music.  The  shape  of  their 
harp  remains  scarcely  changed  from  the  very  earliest  record,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  instrument  reaches  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Their  bards 
were  wont  to  pour  forth,  in  wild  pathetic  melody,  those  strange  wailing 
laments  which  aroused  their  countrymen  to  perform  almost  superhuman 
deeds  of  valour.  Their  descendants  still  recite  the  same  historical  stories ; 
still  tell  to  the  harp  of  the  immortal  Arthur,  and  the  gentle  yet  withal 
chivalrous  splendour  of  the  house  of  Powys,  still  breathe  the  inspiring 
stories  of  mediaeval  romance ;  or  re-shape  in  their  songs  the  myths  of 
the  old  fairy  world.  Then  who  shall  say  that  in  the  old  times  Bardsey 
was  not  a  home  of  the  British  Bard,  the  name  being  literally  "The 
island  of  Bards  " — the  terminals  '  ea'  and  '  ey'  being  the  Teutonic  for  island  ? 
These  romantic  and  imaginative  lyrists,  who  had  felt  the  influence  of  Roman 
culture,  and  whose  sweet-sounding  instrument  places  the  skirl  of  the  pipes 
quite  outside  the  pale  of  National  music,  produced  a  strain  of  soul-stirring 
poetry  and  song,  and  half-fabulous  stories  of  their  ancestry  (which  in 
due  time  became  the  fount  of  mediaeval  Poetry).  The  recital  inspired 
valour  and  compassion,  joy,  sorrow  or  revenge,  in  the  minds  of  our  Celtic 
forefathers.* 

The  Castle  was  defended  by  Celtic  warriors  when  the  Norseman  settled 
at  Rigton  and  took  possession  of  the  Coomb-ton  marked  by  the  dell  stones 
at  Dalton  Parlour  (a  meeting  or  speaking  place).  Soon  afterwards  it  came 
to  an  end,  thenceforth  to  live  in  memory  as  a  tradition  ;  yet  the  hoary 
memorial  (the  Castle  keep)  covered  with  green  turf  still  speaks  eloquently, 
as  it  has  spoken  for  centuries  and  will  continue  to  speak  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  earthworks  are  situated  between  the  mill  and  Grange  and  the 
village  of  Bardsey,  and  command  the  country  on  every  side.  There  are 
writers  who  say  that  this  class  of  strongholds,  to  be  found  scattered  over 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Normans 

*Tlie  Bards  constituted  one  of  the  most  respected  orders  of  men  in  the  ancient  British 
states,  and  many  of  the  greatest  kings,  heroes,  and  nobles  esteemed  it  as  an  honour  to  be  en- 
rolled in  their  ranks.  The)'  enjoyed,  by  law  and  custom,  many  honourable  distinctions  and 
privileges.  Kings  and  princes  made  choice  of  Hards  to  be  their  bosom  friends  and  constant 
companions,  indulged  them  in  the  greatest  familiarities,  and  gave  them  the  most  flattering 
titles.  Their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  tyrants 
dared  not  offer  them  any  injury.  What  so  natural  then,  under  these  impulses,  as  to  offer 
them  the  seclusion  of  the  Hard's  Island,  and  when  the  weakening  of  Celtic  power  came,  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  Arms? 
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after  their  successful  invasion  of  the  country;  such  a  place  was  called  a 
'  motte '  or  'dinant,'  and  was  protected  by  a  breastwork  or  stockade  of  timber 
and  crowned  by  a  wooden  tower,  the  latter  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  watch  tower,  and  a  place  of  retreat  when  the  garrison  was  hard 
pressed.  But  as  at  Barwick  so  at  Bardsey,  there  are  evidences  of  prior 
occupation ;  besides,  can  anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Norman 
parts  of  Bardsey  Church  and  the  rude  foundation  of  Castle  Hill  are  coeval  ? 


BOU-CH. 


BARDSEY,  SHEWING  THE  EARTHWORK  AND  CHURCH. 


The  former  speak  of  great  architectural  skill  and  the  firm  grip  of  the  Norman, 
and  consequent  settlement ;  the  latter  of  a  people  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
civilization,  and  a  time  when  the  country  was  divided  into  many  petty 
states,  ruled  over  by  chieftains  of  rival  races.  These  very  early  earthworks 
form  a  large  green  mound  which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  country.  The  hill  is  of 
peculiar  shape,  having  depressions  in  its  north  and  south  sides,  exactly  the 
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same  in  size  and  form.  The  mound  is  artificial  and  has  been  raised  as  the 
base  of  a  Celtic  stockade,  like  the  earthworks  at  Barwick,  raised  by  the  same 
hands  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Investigation  of  books  tells  nothing  of  any 
stone-built  castle,  its  founders  or  its  destruction ;  from  local  antiquaries  and 
gossips  we  glean  something.  Tradition  avers  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  raid  made  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Certainly  his  reign  forms  a 
stirring  chapter  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire,  but  is  not  applicable  here.  Like 
Cromwell,  many  acts  are  ascribed  to  this  king,  of  which  he  is  altogether 
innocent.  The  spade  tells  the  story  that  was  worked  out  to  its  bitter  end 
before  the  Norman  king  was  born.  The  mount,  as  we  observed,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  bridge  or  causeway  connecting  the  two, 
and  has  been  protected  by  a  strong  stockade  of  timber  and  a  moat ;  beyond 
and  outside  of  all  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep,  and  of  old  impassable 
morass.  There  are  evidences  of  fire  in  the  soil  of  the  stronghold ;  human 
remains  have  been  discovered,  and  also  signs  of  burial.  A  few  coins  and 
a  quern  have  been  found. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  Bardsey  Grange  :  previous  to  the  Reform- 
ation this  Grange  or  Granary  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstall,  and 
was  at  that  time  of  much  larger  proportions.  (A  beautiful  lake,  well 
stocked  with  fish,  adorned  the  vale  below,  on  whose  bosom  glided  the 
stately  swan,  and  the  bittern  boomed  in  the  marshland,  numerous  wild  fowl 
disported  and  bred,  adding  the  charm  of  their  confiding  presence.)  It  was 
formerly  roofed  with  thatch,  and,  like  the  mill  adjoining,  here  are  ample 
signs  of  early  occupation.  The  foundations  of  the  mill  date  to  the  period  of 
its  monkish  ownership,  and  here,  in  bygone  days,  toll  was  exacted  by  the 
millers  for  their  labour  in  grinding  in  "mooter,"  that  is  in  kind  (meal) — 
the  miller's  mouture  or  mooter. 

Bardsey  Grange  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Congreve,  the  fashionable 
seventeenth  century  beau,  poet,  and  dramatist  The  church  register  says  - 
he  was  baptized  February  loth,  1669.  There  appears  to  have  been  some 
mystery  about  his  birthplace.  Some  writers  say  Stafford  was  the  spot,  1670. 
His  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Anthony,  the  celebrated  judge  who  wrote  the  work  praised 
by  Blackstonc,  "De  Natura  Brevium."  She  had  a  maternal  uncle  who 
possessed  a  house  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  and  it  was  there  that  the  drama- 
tist was  born,  in  the  year  1669.  If  a  Vorkshireman  by  birth,  he  was  an 
Irishman  by  breeding,  yet  he  was  too  selfish  to  be  proud  of  anything  but  his 
own  person.  When  Congreve  was  still  sufFering  from  the  chastisement 
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inflicted  on  him  by  Jeremy  Collier  foreboding  the  stage  with  impurity,  Leeds 
was  setting  about  reforming  and  enlightening  its  people.  The  whole  of  the 
plays  of  their  so-called  townsman,  from  the  "  Old  Bachelor"  to  "  Semele," 
had  the  trail  of  the  serpent  on  them.  It  was  some  considerable  time  after 
his  rough  handling  by  Jeremy  Collier,  that  Congreve  produced  his  fifth,  last 
and  best  play,  "  The  Way  of  the  World."  Though  he  reached  to  a  good 
position  chiefly  by  his  pen,  yet,  when  visited  by  Voltaire,  he  desired  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  fashion,  rather  than  of  letters;  which  brought  from 
his  visitor  the  remark  that  if  he  had  only  been  a  gentleman,  he  should 
not  have  come  to  visit  him. 

The  Grange  has  been  further  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Francis 
Thorpe,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  apparently  as  much  a  ruffian  as  the  other 
was  a  ribald.  When  divested  of  power  at  the  Restoration,  Thorpe  returned 
here,  died  and  was  buried  within  the  church  on  the  "  seaventhe  day  of 
June,  1665."  His  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Oglethorpe  of  Raw- 
don,  Esquire,  was  the  "  Widdow  and  relict  of  Francis  Thorpe,  Thomas  Wise 
and  William  Denton,  Esquires,"  as  her  small  but  elaborate  memorial  tablet 
still  records. 

The  present  Vicarage  stands  between  the  Castle  and  the  Church.  The 
old  Vicarage  stood  more  to  the  south  on  Bardsey  Hill,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Tithe  Barn.* 

The  Abbots  and  Midgeleys  were  residents  at  Bardsey  for  many  gener- 
ations. In  the  churchyard  will  be  noticed  a  singular  block  of  stone,  weighing 
about  eight  tons,  placed  on  the  graves  of  the  Abbots,  who  for  six  generations 
lived  on  Paradise  Hill.  Connected  with  the  placing  of  this  burial  stone 
was  a  curious  incident.  Although  several  very  interesting  and  primitive 
dwellings  were  sometime  ago  destroyed,  Bardsey  is  yet  unequalled  as  a 
rural  spot,  presenting  a  series  of  delightful  little  vignettes. 

There  was,  some  few  years  ago,  a  curious  sign  on  the  half-timbered 
house  down  in  the  valley,  which  ran  as  follows:  "  Nathaniel  C  lough,  dealer 
in  tobacco  and  very  good  snuff."  Nathaniel  was  rather  eccentric,  and  so 
was  old  Robert  the  Sexton,  who  once  bitterly  complained  that  "  he'd  niver 
had  a  living  soul  te  berry  all  t'winter." 

Bardsey  Church  bears  the  first  evidence  of  Christian  antiquity;  it  is 
dedicated  to  All  Hallows,  signifying  that  it  was  founded  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Teutonic  Christianity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  exhibiting  genuine 

*  Mr.  W.  Howgate  possesses  a  very  valuable  Roman  ring  iu  brotize;  subject — Head  of 
Mercury  in  relief;  found  near  Castle  Hill. 
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Saxon  masonry  in  their  construction.  The  long  and  short  quoins  are  held 
to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  Saxon  work.  The  tower  is  peculiar  not 
being  perfectly  square;  it  contains  Saxon  work,  but  whether  the  original 
materials  have  again  been  used  at  some  rebuilding,  we  will  not  venture 
to  say.  The  architecture  of  the  Normans  is  strongly  in  evidence  here 
beyond  a  doubt,  representing  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  Mowbrays.  The  columns  and  arches  of  the  nave  have  a  heavy 
appearance,  in  character  with  the  architecture  of  this  period.  The  north 
piers,  much  stouter  and  thicker  than  their  opposites,  are  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  entrance  is  beautiful,  the  inner  porch  door  displaying  typical 
Norman  zigzag  and  beak  masonry  as  at  Adel,  surrounding  its  outer  arch. 
There  have  been  four  chapels  or  chantries,  two  built  in  Norman  times  at  the 
end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  against  the  tower,  which  formerly  stood 
clear.  Each  contains  a  Norman  window  peculiar  to  the  period.  The  nave 
has  three  round  arches  on  its  north  side,  those  on  the  south  side  are  pointed. 
The  South  aisle  at  the  west  end  has  corbels,  which  once  supported  the 
groined  ribs  of  a  stone  roof.  The  chancel  exhibits  striking  features  of 
architecture,  but  the  East  window  is  only  poor.  On  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  the  ancient  piscina  and  three  sedilias.  In  the  vestry,  known  as  the 
Bingley  Chapel,  are  two  good  Early  English  windows;  under  the  Western  one 
is  an  oblique  one,  known  as  the  leper's  window.  The  chancel  floor  contains 
ancient  memorial  slabs,  and  the  north  aisle  a  stone  slab  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  original  altar  table ;  there  are  also  fragments  of  the  Nor- 
man font.  The  registers  date  from  1538.  Opposite  to  the  Norman  porch,  a 
weather-beaten  sundial  adds  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  picturesque  church- 
yard and  its  rural  surroundings. 

The  romance  which  was  working  itself  out  at  the  time  these  portions  of 
the  Church  were  built,  is  as  follows  : — Roger  de  Mowbray,  founder  of  By- 
land  and  Newburgh,  was  the  son  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  and  Gundreda  de 
Gourney  ;  Nigel,  a  youth  favoured  by  Henry  I.,  was  the  King's  bow  bearer, 
and  of  good,  natural  towardliness  and  great  hope.  He  took  Robert 
Cnrthose  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Teuchebrai,  1106  (when  English  axes  re- 
taliated on  Xorman  spears,  conquering  Normandy  in  revenge  for  Hastings). 
By  the  acquisition  of  lands  given  to  him  by  the  King,  of  which  Collingham 
and  Banlsey  formed  a  portion,  he  became  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  nobility.  By  Gundreda,  he  had  a  son  whom  the  King  sur- 
naniccl  Mowbray,  and  so  came  about  the  change  of  name  from  Albini  to 
Mowbray.  After  Nigel  died,  at  or  near  Rouen,  where  he  was  buried,  the  boy 
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became  ward  of  the  crown  ;  the  widow  retired  to  Thirsk,  to  devote  herself  to 
dolour  and  divinity.  Gundreda  Haget,  who  gave  Hilton  Church  to  Sinning- 
thwaite,  was  her  grand-daughter.  In  the  young  Roger  de  Mowbray,  the 
church  found  a  magnificent  patron.  On  the  Colljngham  estates,  his  tenants 
were  the  Morvilles,  a  Cumbrian  family  intimately  associated  with  the  Brus. 


BARDSEY 


His  wife  was  Alice  de  Gant,  widow  of  his  old  friend  and  comrade  Ilbert  de 
Laci  of  Pomfret,  brother  of  Henry  de  Laci,  "  founder  of  Kirkstall  Abbey." 
Roger  de  Mowbray  was  the  greatest  patron  the  Templars  possessed  in  Eng- 
land. His  rivals  in  generosity  were  the  three  Trussebut  ladies,  Rose  (de 
Ros),  Agatha,  and  Hillary. 

In  1200  King  John  exchanged  Bardsey  and  Collingham  with  the  Brus 
for  Danby.  "  Berdesia  and  Collingham  "  were  one  manor,  of  which  Ber- 
desia  was  the  predominant  partner ;  in  it  were  included  the  towns  of  Rigton 
and  Compton. 

Doubtless  the  Mowbrays,  Percys,  the  Brus,  Romellis,  the  Lacis,  Roos, 
and  Trussebuts,  have  in  their  time  worshipped  in  this  Church.  Seven  hun- 
dred years  have  flown  since  then,  but  the  pillars  and  arches  upon  which 
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their  eyes  rested  when  they  came  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
men  who  murdered  the  great  Archbishop,  and  who  were  lurking  in  fear  at 
Knaresborough,  are  there  yet  for  men  to  kneel  beneath  when  they  propitiate 
heaven.  Truly,  there  is  an  awe-inspiring  dignity  in  such  a  Church  as  that 
of  All  Hallows  of  Bardsey. 

From  Bardsey,  we  follow  the  old  lane  leading  from  the  Church  behind 
Castle  Hill,  and  thence  by  the  footpath  over  the  fields  to  Keswick.  This 
district,  with  its  old  by-lanes,  in  summer  time  is  a  veritable  Arcadia ;  the 
breath  of  the  new-mown  grass,  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  and  hedge- 
rose,  the  aroma  from  cornfields  and  meadows,  the  peace  and  silence  of  all 
except  the  insect  and  bird  world,  to  anyone  who  loves  the  country  better 
than  the  glitter  of  town  life,  will  find  a  solace  and  repose  peculiar  to  these 
quiet  and  out-of-the-way  lanes,  that  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 

Some  years  ago  when  sketching  in  this  neighbourhood,  friend  R.,  who 
always  wrapped  his  easel  and  sketching-stool  in  dark  oilcloth,  was  much 
taken  down  by  a  small  boy  about  seven  years  old,  who  thus  addressed  him  : 
"  Hi,  mester,  where  ah  ye  gaing  te?  "  R. :  "  Why  may  you  want  to  know, 
my  boy  ?  "  "  Why,  ah  thout  if  ya  were  gaing  te  Ricton,  mebbe  ye'd  call  at 
ure  hoose,  as  'ar  Sarah  wants  her  umbrella  mending."  Exit. 

Keswick — Saxon  Ceasawic,  in  Domesday  "Chesuic,"  where  probably 
a  Dane  had  five  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  is  situated  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  rise  to  the  hills  whose  summit  overlooks  the  Wharfe.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romellis,  and  later 
in  that  of  Simon-de-Monte- Alto.  One  of  the  Abbots — clerical  co-partners  in 
the  parish  of  Bardsey — was  the  Prior  of  Pontefract,  who  had  found  a  con- 
fidant in  de  Monte-Alto,  Mohant,  or  Maud,  in  the  deterioration  of  that 
magnificent  name.  Simon  was  married  to  Matilda  de  Romelli,  sister  of  the 
baroness  of  Harewood;  for  the  soul's  weal  of  himself,  his  wife,  Matilda  and 
his  heirs,  Simeon  and  Robert,  he  gave  two  bovates  of  land  and  twenty  acres 
of  his  domain  in  Keswick,  and  a  toft  and  an  acre  in  the  same  town  ;  the 
monks  having  taken  him  into  their  fraternity  and  prayers,  and  perhaps 
received  him  as  an  actual  monk.  The  first  witness  to  the  Charter  is 
William  of  Harewode,  '  my  nephew,'  who  was  none  other  than  the  baron 
himself,  William  de  Curci ;  the  last  was  the  more  lowly,  but  not  insigni- 
ficant, AfTric  de  Keswic;  doubtless  the  tenant  farmer.  The  date  of  this 
transaction  was  about  1170.  A  century  later,  the  Prior  was  reported  for 
defrauding  the  revenue  in  the  matter  of  this  very  property,  while  Matilda 
de  Kasewgk  was  about  to  be  elected  Prioress  of  Arthington.  The  Abbot 
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then  held  in  East  Keswyk  two  tofts,  and  two  bovates  of  land  of  the  gift  of 
Simon  Monte- Alto,  and  had  paid  nothing  for  them  for  forty  years,  but  the 
first  Edward  was  a  keen  man  of  business,  and  the  Prior  had  to  answer  for  his 
shortcomings.  Probably  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Dominus  Symon  was 
resident  in  Keswick,  which  would  account  for  the  dignity  of  the  moat  down 
by  Keswick  Beck. 

Keswick  was  at  one  time  a  stronghold  of  Wesleyanism,  and  judging  by 
the  proportions  of  the  neat  conventicle,  the  sect  must  number  a  considerable 
following.  A  century  ago  it  was  the  abode  of  some  Quaker  families,  who 
owned  a  burial-place  here.  In  a  lane  leading  west  from  the  centre  of  the 
village,  is  to  be  seen  a  scarce  species  of  willow  ;  the  slip  from  which  the 
tree  grew  was  procured  from  the  willow  which  spreads  its  shades  over 
Napoleon's  tomb  at  St.  Helena. 

In  old  times,  this  village  possessed  a  castellated  mansion ;  the  site  and 
moat  are  still  traceable.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
Gascoignes,  who  owned  the  manor  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood.  The  old  Hall  was  demolished  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  Hall 
farm,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  built  out  of  the  material. 

The  stocks  and  the  pin- 
fold   have     been    removed 

about    thirty    years ;      the 
*&> 
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former  stood  by  the  black- 
smith's shop,  the  latter  near 
the  head  of  the  street. 
There  still  remain  a  few 
rustic  thatched  dwellings 
and  one  or  two  ancient 
farmsteads ;  the  one  to  the 
west  of  the  village  street 
bears  every  indication  of 
great  age.  There  are  two 
inns  at  Keswick,  where 
tourists  are  able  to  obtain 
suitable  refreshment  both  in 
food  and  drink.  I  make 

this  statement  because  food  is  not  always  obtainable  at  the  inns  ;  nowadays, 
when  all  the  world  is  continually  gadding  about,  innkeepers  ought  to  pro- 
vide all  needful  victual,  But  we  must  hasten  from  Keswick,  for  although 
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the  will-o'-the-wisp  has  left  the  marsh  land,  the  ghosts  still  retain 
possession  ;  one  lady  told  the  writer  of  doors  which  were  unlocked  very 
uncannily  by  unseen  hands,  and  ofttimeSj  without  apparent  cause,  opened 
as  mysteriously. 

The  wide  vale  of  Keswick,  down  which  the  stream  wimples,  passes  the 
foot  of  the  village  where  the  old  corn-mill  stood  in  pre-Reformation  times. 
The  Canons  of  Bolton  had  a  rent  out  of  the  mill  here. 

Keswick  Beck,  a  tributary  of  the  Wharfe,  rises  to  the  south  of  Hare- 
wood,  near  the  Leeds  high-road.  Half  a  mile  up  the  valley  from  Keswick  is 
Burns'  Farm,  now  the  home  of  the  Wrights.  This  family  have  dwelt  at  Kes- 
wick and  Lofthouse  for  over  two  centuries,  and  how  long  before  we  cannot 
say.  The  farm  stands  in  an  angle  between  two  streams  from  whence  it 
receives  its  name  Burns'  Farm ;  a  name  more  heard  in  Northumberland  than 
Yorkshire.  Farmer  Wright  is  a  hale,  hearty  yeoman  of  some  seventy-nine 
summers.  In  the  old  time  they  were'  Quakers,  and  I  think  it  was  George 
Wright  who  refused  to  sell  Mr.  Lascelles  a  small  freehold  adjacent  to  the 
Park  at  Harewood.  To  his  offer  of  purchase,  the  Quaker  drily  remarked, 
"Harewood  belongs  to  me  and  thee."  The  Wrights  were  a  fairly  numerous 
family  and  spread  out  into  several  branches;  some  of  them  dwelt  at  the  now 
extinct  village  of  Lofthouse,  formerly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  two  miles  from  Keswick.*  One  farm  only  now  remains  ;  lower  down 
the  valley  and  nearer  to  Bardsey,  another  hamlet,  that  of  Ardsley,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared— abundant  fragments  of  walls  alone  mark  the  site.  In 
mediaeval  times  a  road  crossed  this  part  of  the  moor  to  Keswick.  The 
lower  part  of  the  vale  has  been  in  olden  time  an  almost  impassable  morass. 

Silver  Hills,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Keswick  Beck  (near  to 
the  lost  hamlet  of  Ardsley),  were  named  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  fanner  and  his  servant  were  employed 
tilling  the  fields,  when  the  master  struck  a  vessel  containing  a  vast  number 
of  silver  coins ;  quickly  resolving  to  keep  the  matter  of  his  discovery  secret, 
he  threw  soil  over  the  find,  and  hastily  told  his  servant  he  might  leave 
work  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  the  neighbouring  village  feast. 
Unfortunately  for  the  farmer,  the  man  had  seen  some  part  of  the  hoard,  and 
gradually  the  story  of  the  find  got  bruited  around.  The  story  is  still  told 
round  the  Winter  fire,  and  generally  ends  with  the  remark,  that  the  farmer 
who  found  the  hoard  "  niver  leuked  back  efter  that  day."  Fanner  Wright 

*  Quaker  Wright,  of  I/ofthonse,  a  very  stout  man,  was  the  last  to  be  buried  in  the 
(Quakers'  burial-ground  at  Keswick. 
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(now  ill  his  seventy-ninth  year)  told  us  how  he  had  often  heard  William 
Daniel,  who  died  in  the  early  sixties,  aged  eighty-five,  repeat  this  story. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  to  the  south  of  Keswick  Beck,  noted  for  its  fine 
springs,  is  "  Wilfar's  Well,"  a  clear  spring  of  cold  water.  The  hill,  or  bank, 
from  whence  it  rises,  is  called  a  'Dun',  as  in  Brandon  and  Rawdon — Raw- 
don  Hill  spring  adjoins  it — hence  we  arrive  at  Wilfar's-dun,  a  name  which 
connects  a  notable  event  in  early  Saxon  history  (the  murder  of  King 
Oswini)  with  this  district  (see  Colling/tarn}. 

Old  names  which  appear  in  the  following  record,  we  now  miss  with 
regret ;  but  the  manners,  let  us  hope,  have  gone  hence  for  ever.  A  fracas 
occurred  in  1290,  and  ended  as  usual  in  law  proceedings,  Loft-hus-ker, 
the  Loft-house-carr,  being  the  place  in  dispute.  John  Sampson  submitted 
it  was  within  the  manor  of  Adel ;  the  jury  found  it  to  be  within  the  wood 
of  the  Abbot  of  Kirkerstall.  This  did  not  satisfy  John,  but  obviously  it 
pleased  the  Abbot.  Then  came  the  sequel  to  be  expected,  seeing  how 
human  nature  runs.  Very  shortly  after,  the  jurors  say  that  the  Abbot 
of  Kirkestall  took  the  sheep  of  John  Sampson  in  the  place  called  Le 
More,  in  the  field  of  Loft-hus,  '  where  the  Abbot  is  chief  lord,  and  not  in 
Parterychbuske,  a  place  that  John  claims  to  be  his  separately.'  The  Abbot 
impounded  John's  plough  oxen  in  the  place  where  the  sheep  were  taken, 
and  therein  was  held  to  be  wrong.  Then  John  impleaded  the  Abbot  for  the 
distraint.  The  Abbot  pleaded  that  he  took  the  stock  because  John  had  been 
many  times  impleaded  to  answer  in  the  Abbot's  court  at  Cokeryche,  and 
neglected  to  come,  therefore  he  was  distrained  by  the  Abbot's  bailiffs. 

Apart  from  this  little  transaction,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  we  have 
the  lost  woods  about  Partridge  bush  mentioned,  and  the  yeoman  Sampson, 
whose  family  were  generous  benefactors  to  the  Abbey.  But  the  Loft-hus, 
what  of  it,  and  the  Parterychbuske  ?  The  former  we  still  recognise,  but  the 
latter  spot  is  lost.  According  to  Chaucer,  the  Franklins  of  that  day  were 
rather  toothsome  : 

"  Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  breme,  and  main-  a  luce  in  stewe." 

Iii  the  dale,  about  midway  between  Keswick  and  Harewood,  stands 
Hollinghall,  now  a  farmhouse ;  near  it  is  a  lake  of  several  acres,  where  the 
wild  fowl,  swan,  geese,  and  ducks  congregate  in  numbers.  Fifty  years  ago 
three  eccentric  bachelor  brothers,  named  Jacky,  Dicky,  and  Tommy  Bicker- 
dike,  dwelt  at  this  spot,  and  occupied  the  two  farms.  The  present  house 
is  tenantless,  and  fast  going  to  ruin  ;  it  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  on  an 
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old  foundation.  The  country  people  say  the  place  is  haunted,  and  thus  in 
its  evil  repute  it  stands  lonely  and  deserted.  It  was  so  during  our  visit  on 
a  stormy  January  day,  when  the  wind  howled  and  shrieked  around  the 
house,  the  unlatched  doors  banged  to  and  fro,  and  window  frames  rattled 
unceasingly,  troubled  by  their  unearthly  visitant ! 


[A.  Suttoii. 
THE   VAI^EY   OK   THE  WHARFE  AND   KEARBY  FROM   STOCKTON. 

A  few  hundred  yards  nearer  the  Harewood  Road,  a  little  apart  and 
opposite  to  each  other,  are  two  small  square  buildings,  built  in  appearance 
like  columbaries.  We  learnt  from  an  aged  man,  who  had  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  his  grandfather,  that  in  olden  time  this  place  was  known  as  the 
"  Watch  Gate."  Likely  enough,  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  available  place  for  a 
watch  tower  to  warn  the  people  in  the  vale  of  Keswick,  and  the  now  extinct 
villages,  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  and  danger  there  has  been  sure 
enough,  whence  the  buried  treasure  at  Silver  Hills  and  Wike  (both 
places  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity).  The  Scots  had  suddenly  swooped 
into  the  valley,  and  the  owners  of  the  buried  treasure  did  not  survive  the 
raid  to  unearth  their  wealth, 
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From  the  vale  we  soon  reach  the  Harewood  Road,  and  pass  into  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  large  trees  interwoven  many  deep,  and  stretching  from 
near  the  Traveller's  Rest  in  one  long  glade  to  the  gates  of  Harewood  Park. 
The  dancing  of  light  and  shadow,  the  commingling  of  branches  and  tints  of 
foliage,  form  a  scene  the  mind  remembers  with  pleasure. 

Leaving  the  avenue  and  following  an  old  green  lane,  we  reach  the  high 
south  bank  of  the  Wharfe  and  deep  down  below  we  see  the  river  winding 
eastward,  and  a  magnificent  scene  unfolds  before  the  eye.  Yonder  on 
the  extreme  watershed  of  the  Wharfe  is  Kereby  Overblow;  nearer  the  river 
High  Barrowby,  and  on  the  high  bank  opposite  is  Kearby,  down  below  in 
the  field  stands  Stockton ;  before  visiting  which  let  us  glance  at  Gallows 
Hill.  A  field's  length  nearer  Harewood,  standing  on  the  most  prominent 
bluff  overlooking  the  valley,  the  spot  bears  the  impress  of  having  held 
buildings.  A  site  for  an  ancient  keep,  it  is  even  better  adapted  than  Hare- 
wrood,  so  admirable  is  the  position  of  this  bold  and  prominent  headland, 
where  the  executed  body  might  hang,  rattling  in  chains,  and  be  seen  from 
afar,  to  act  as  a  warning  to  evildoers. 

Wheater  says  the  word  '  Gallows,'  in  this  instance,  is  a  corrupted  sur- 
vival of  Gelli,  a  Celtic  word  meaning  a  plantation,  or  clump  of  trees  not 
connected  with  a  larger  wood.  It  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted  that 
wherever  we  find  a  '  Gallows  Hill,'  thereabouts  we  are  certain  to  have  traces 
of  Celtic  occupation.  Doubtless,  there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  Celt  in 
this  district,  but  in  this  instance  the  word  '  gallows '  bears  a  different  and 
more  ominous  meaning:  the  place  of  death,  on  which,  gossips  declare, 
stood  the  gibbet  of  Harewood,  the  spot  which  tradition  marks  as  a  place 
of  execution.  Down  the  centuries  the  fathers  have  told  their  sons,  who 
in  turn  have  told  their  children's  children,  of  the  gaunt  spectres  witnessed 
at  this  place  of  execution.  Anyhow,  as  the  Harewood  place  of  gibbet  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  better  testimony.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
repeatedly  heard  his  grandfather  tell  of  having  seen  a  body  hang  on  this 
gibbet. 

It  is  a  spot  for  a  '  goblin ' ;  that  fearful  and  mysterious  beast,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  cloven  feet,  in  pre-telephone  and  electric-light  days,  was 
heard  nightly,  to  the  terror  of  the  traveller. 

Leaving  Gallows  Hill,  whose  name  does  not  conjure  up  pleasant  associ- 
ations, we  drop  down  the  steep  bank  to  Stockton  Quasi,  Stockade-tun, 
where  preparation  for  defence  and  battle  has  been  made  in  pre-Norman 
times,  and  its  place  would  urgently  need  some  stout  defence,  for  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a  strong  and  thriving  colony  of  Norsemen. 
In  the  Confessor's  time,  there  was  land  here  for  four  ploughs,  taxed  at  twenty 
shillings,  which  shows  the  importance  of  this  holding;  at  the  Domesday 
Survey  it  was  waste.  In  Saxon  days  Stockton,  anciently  Stocketnn,  was  a 
village  of  considerable  size,  as  many  interesting  remains  found  at  different 
times  attest.  During  our  visit,  two  Celtic  querns  and  other  ancient  relics 
were  to  be  seen ;  evidences  of  the  men  who  raised  the  Stockade  for  the 
defence  of  the  land  and  their  homes.  The  only  remains  of  this  village  are 
two  farms. 

We  now  follow  the  windings  of  the  river  to  Woodhall  Bridge,  in 
reaching  which  we  pass  through  cattle-specked  meadows,  or  by  limpid 
pools,  from  whence  the  wild  fowl  flute,  shingly  banks  where  the  rabbits 
burrow,  and  rippling  shallows  over  which  the  dipper  and  kingfisher  skim. 
It  is  a  warm  July  day  with  a  delightful  breeze,  causing  the  corn  and  long 
grass  to  rise  and  swell  like  waves  on  the  ocean,  wafting  the  fragrant 
perfume  of  the  sweet-scented  clover.  Wandering  through  these  pastoral 
scenes,  we  approach  a  farm.  What  an  air  of  rest  and  repose  seems  to  hover 
around  it!  A  flock  of  geese  are  busy  plucking  grass,  a  few  goslings  straggle 
away  here  and  there  from  their  guardians;  on  the  sloping  hill  cattle  are 
resting,  forming  a  subject  worthy  of  the  brush  of  a  Cooper.  At  a  glance 
this  picture  is  mirrored  on  the  mind  ;  when,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
the  harmony  is  broken  by  the  angry  bark  of  the  shepherd  dog  charging 
madly  towards  us.  My  memory  still  retains  with  pleasure  the  wild  life  wit- 
nessed in  this  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  only  needs  one  to  pass 
along  quietly  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  remaining  wild  animals.  A  water 
vole,  nibbling  on  the  bank,  at  the  least  disturbance  drops  like  a  shot  into  the 
water ;  a  startled  heron  slowly  rises  from  some  quiet  nook,  and  a  wild  duck 
on  the  alert  gives  forth  a  warning  signal  to  its  mates.  In  the  old  decayed 
hedgerow,  near  Woodhall  Bridge,  we  noticed  a  stoat  leap  into  the  thick 
undercover.  In  out-of-the-way  spots  the  magpie  survives,  and  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  seems  propelled  by  some  motive  power  other  than 
wings;  waterhens  flutter  from  the  overhanging  willows,  and  the  ringdove 
sweeps  from  the  adjoining  woodlands.  Yonder,  above  us,  on  the  Wetherby 
Road,  is  the  '  Traveller's  Rest,'  where  the  hungry  wayfarer  can  obtain  suit- 
able refreshment. 

The  land  along  this  bank  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  Karl  of  Harewood, 
with  the  exception  of  one  notable  plot  of  an  acre  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  pasture;  four  stones  mark  the  limit  of  this  plot,  on  which  the  letter  K 
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is  cut.  It  is  known  as  the  Bulls-Ley,  representing  money  laid  out  by  some 
charitable  person  in  this  land  for  the  keeping  of  a  town  bull.  The  custom 
being  now  obsolete,  the  rent  of  the  land  goes  to  the  Keswick  Charities. 

At  Woodhall  Bridge  we  pass  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 


HENRY   CROSSI,EY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


HE  bridge  is  a  well-known  meeting-place  of  the  Bramham  Moor  fox- 
hounds.     The  mansion  is  very  commanding,  and  stands  on  a  fine 
plateau.     In  mediaeval  times  Wood-Hall  Chase  was  widely  famed  for 
its  good  venison  ;    for  on  different  occasions  men  of  good  standing  were 
called  by  the  Vavasours  to  answer  for  trespass  in  the  pursuit  of  game  in  their 
park  at  Woodhall. 

"On  the  seventh  of  June,  1298,  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termina  was  issued  on 
complaint  by  William  le  Vavasour,  that  John  de  Ros  of  Deighton,  Simon,  sou  of  William 
Greyndorge,  John  fix  la  Persone,  and  others  broke  his  park  of  L,a  Wodehalle,  hunted 
therein  and  carried  away  deer." 

The  parks  of  Wodehalle  and  Helagh  have  been  very  dainty  preserves, 
for  they  were  more  than  once  visited.  It  was  William  le  Vavasour  who, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1299,  obtained  the  license  for  alienation  in 
mortmain  of  four  marks  a  year  of  land  and  rent  in  Haselwode  and  Cokes- 
ford,  to  a  chaplain  celebrating  divine  service  daily  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Leonard,  Haselwode,  for  a  fine  made  by  the  said  William,  before  the  treas- 
urer and  barons  of  the  Exchequer.* 

Passing  forward  to  the  highway,  in  a  few  hundred  yards  we  reach  the 
inn,  bearing  the  name  of  "  Clap-Gates,"  the  sign  of  which  bears  the 

following : — 

"THIS  GATB  HANGS  WELL,  AND  HINDERS  NONE; 
REFRESH,  AND  PAY,  AND  THEN  PASS  ON." 

*  The  brethren  of  the  Temple  have,  in  Wetherby,  three  carucates  of  land  of  William, 
son  of  Robert  de  Wodehall,  of  the  fee  of  Percy.  They  have  in  Siclinghall  of  the  fee  of 
Percy,  a  carucate  of  land,  half  of  the  gift  of  William  de  Siclinghall.  Having  acquired 
Wetherby  from  Robert,  son  of  William  de  Denbj',  in  1240  they  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
transference  of  the  market  and  fair  from  Wallesford  (Walsh ford),  which  was  inconvenient  ; 
the  market  to  be  held  weekly  on  the  Thursday,  and  the  fair  yearly  on  three  days,  the  eve, 
day  (25th  July),  and  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle.  The  mill  of  Wetherby  they 
obtained  about  1220,  from  this  Robert,  son  of  William  de  Denby,  de  Woodhall,  or  de  Sicling- 
hall, as  he  is  variously  called.  The  old  seat  continues  in  smiling  serenity  ;  the  Templars  it 
helped  to  raise  and  foster,  shook  the  world  as  it  was  then  known,  but  with  their  very  glory 
burdening  iheir  lives,  they  passed  away  into  the  land  of  records  and  disputed  opinions. 
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It  was  in  this  district  where  the  Scotch  packman  so  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. The  story,  which  was  told  to  me  by  the  late  Henry  Crossley, 
is  as  follows :  The  Lost  Packman  (for  so  the  story  is  called)  had  for  many 
years  travelled  from  Scotland  into  the  Yorkshire  Moors,  calling  at  the  home- 
steads of  the  dalesmen.  He  entered  Yorkshire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond.  In  Swaledale,  he  rested  at  a  farm-house  which  he  had  visited 
for  years,  and,  for  what  I  know,  his  father  before  him.  He  passed  down  Wens- 
leydale  as  far  as  Ripon,  where  he  would  spread  his  harden-sheet  upon  the 
cobbles  of  the  market-place,  and  exhibit  his  wares.  The  farmers'  wives 
flocked  round  the  hardy  Scotchman.  He  was  thin-faced,  but  looked  the 
picture  of  health,  although  advanced  in  years.  I  sometimes  think  I  hear  his 
sweet  voice  now,  musical  to  an  extreme;  and  once  when  he  brought  his  son, 
their  voices  blended  so  harmoniously  that  I  should  think  they  would  have 
delighted  the  ear  of  any  listener.  The  old  man  would  say,  "  Look,  leedies, 
look  at  the  guids  ;  this  lad  and  his  brothers  and  myself  manufacture  them 
in  the  winter  ;  and  I'se  warrant  ye  they'll  wear  well."  From  Ripon  the 
packman  would  pass  over  to  the  Nidd,  calling  at  the  farmsteads  on  the  way 
to  Pateley  Bridge,  staying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  all  night.  Next 
day  he  would  cross  the  moors  to  the  Otley  district ;  then  his  route  took 
down  the  valley,  via  Kirkby  Overblow,  to  Sicklinghall.  Sometimes  he  di- 
verged into  the  park,  and  by  this  way  entered  the  village.  His  last  call  was 
Skerry  Grange,  where  he  bode  for  the  night.  This  is  an  old  farmstead 
which  has  stood  the  storm  of  centuries.  The  good  lady  of  the  house  was 
noted  for  her  excellent  management,  always  having  the  best  butter,  eggs, 
ducks,  and  chickens  in  the  market.  Here  the  packman  looked  over  his 
stock,  and  completed  his  arrangements  for  next  day.  As  on  previous  occa- 
sions he  had  supper  there,  and  "  mine  host"  and  the  traveller  had  a  pleasant 
evening  together.  Next  morning,  having  enjoyed  his  meal,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  Wetherby,  shook  hands  with  the  farmer  and  his  plodding 
wife  over  the  gate,  and  travelled  on.  With  the  load  he  had  to  carry  he  had 
necessarily  to  walk  at  a  slow  pace,  and  was  passed  on  the  road  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  by  a  Park  farmer  and  three  friends,  who  drew  up  and  said  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  give  him  a  "lift."  He  afterwards  was  seen  by  another 
gentleman,  who  lived  on  a  farm  just  outside  Kirkby  Overblow,  and  where 
he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor,  who  likewise  regretted  his  inability  to  give 
the  packman  a  "lift"  on  account  of  the  conveyance  being  so  crowded. 
"  Niver  mind,  mi  friend  ;  I  shall  get  through,"  said  he,  and  it  is  likely  that 
those  were  the  last  few  words  he  uttered  this  side  of  the  grave,  for  somehow 
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he  mysteriously  disappeared.  Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  his  where- 
abouts. Two  of  his  sons  came  down  from  Glasgow  with  a  detective,  who 
traced  his  journey  from  the  commencement  to  his  disappearance  without 
effect.  The  only  thing  ever  elicited  was  that  a  gun-shot  had  been  heard 
that  morning  in  the  vicinity  where  he  disappeared.  Long  afterwards  reports 
were  repeatedly  current  that  the  packman,  or  his  ghost,  had  been  sud- 
denly seen  for  a  moment  or  two  near  the  place  where  he  was  last  spoken  to. 
Many  years  after  the  body  of  a  man  was  discovered  buried  in  a  heap  of  soil, 
head  downwards,  in  the  corner  of  the  field  where  the  packman  was  last 
seen.  The  remains  were  interred  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  after 
which  the  apparition  was  never  seen. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  onward  is  Cliff  Top,  from  which  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  views  in  lower  Wharfedale  is  obtained.  The  perspec- 
tive of  this  scene  presents  a  varied  composition,  embracing  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  added  to  which  are  its  rich  pastoral  and  fertile  beauty.  It  is 
truthfully  named  the  garden  of  England.  In  front  of  this  scene  let  us  rest, 
gazing  on  its  beauties  as  the  golden  sunlight  and  dark  shadows  alternately 
chase  each  other  across  the  vale,  and  take  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
country  we  are  penetrating.  In  front  and  around  us  is  a  district  whose 
master  hand  was  somewhat  different  from  that  we  have  just  left.  We  are 
now  in  the  Norse  land  of  the  ninth  and  the  following  centuries. 

From  the  north  bank  at  Thorparch,  Walton,  and  Wetherby,  hither  we 
find  abundant  traces  of  men  whose  motherland  was  Norway,  with  its  fiords 
and  hills  of  snow ;  men  accustomed  to  the  storms  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  music 
of  the  wild  northern  seas.  No  weaklings  these  men,  neither  were  they 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ;  they  were  men  who  ate  well,  drank  deeply, 
fought  well  and  made  merry,  believing  that  on  the  morrow  they  might  die. 
In  wrestling  with  death  and  indolence,  none  were  greater  than  they.  From 
Wetherby  they  pushed  their  township  east  to  Walton,  and  north  to  Kirk 
Deighton  ;  the  Wharfe  forming  the  southern  boundary.  The  road  that  led 
them  through  the  woods  into  Deighton,  they  called  after  their  own  fashion, 
Deigh ton-gate,  and  the  name  remains  to  the  present  day. 

Following  the  Wharfe  and  the  southern  and  south-western  fringe  of  the 
parish  of  Spofforth,  the  supremacy  of  the  Norsemen  is  conspicuous.  Away 
on  the  hills  to  the  north  rises  the  boldest  bluff"  yet  met  with,  at  Skerry  Grange 
('skera,'  'scar,')— the  steep,  precipitous  rock,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet  by  the 
ordnance  datum,  the  watershed  and  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Spofforth,  the 
point  beyond  which  the  Angle  did  not  penetrate.  Then  we  have  Kereby  on 
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the  top  of  the  hill,  and  Wetherby  their  lower  residence,  on  the  river  opposite 
Harewood  is  Morcar  Hill,  and  High  and  Low  Barrowby,  Swinden,  and 
Nabb  Hill ;  Nabb  meaning  a  hill  in  itself,  beyond  which  rises  Healthwaite 
Hill  (three  hundred  and  fifty  feet),  then  Wescoe  Hill  and  Riffa,  both  of 
which  bears  a  Norseman's  name.  Just  to  the  north  lies  Huby — Hubba's 
town.  Hubba  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  Norse  invasion  of  870. 
A  strange  interest  centres  round  these  half-wild  Berserkers,  who  ruled  the 
seas,  and  discovered  America  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Columbus ;  and 
lastly,  but  one  of  the  chief  settlements,  comes  Kirkby  Overblow. 


[A.  Sutton. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  WHARFE  FROM  ARTHINGTON  TO  OTLEY. 

The  above  succession  of  townships  comprehends  the  whole  ridge,  rising 
up  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  This  ridge  and  the  deep  valley,  a 
wilderness  of  wood,  feni-and  river,  a  terra  incognita,  helped  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  dividing  line  between  the  invader  and 
Celt,  until  the  time  of  Hubba,  when  the  Norseman  made  his  power  felt. 
Thus  we  find  on  the  Wharfe  side  of  the  parishes  of  Spofforth  and  Kirkby 
Overblow  stretching  from  Wetherby  to  the  Washburn,  nearly  all  the  place- 
names  are  of  Norse  derivation,  and  between  the  Nidd  and  the  Crimple, 
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chiefly  Anglian.  It  remained  for  the  Norman  Percy,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
to  place  his  fist  upon  both  sides,  and  to  make  himself  virtual  master  of 
Wharfedale  on  its  northern  side.  And  now  we  may  resume  our  journey 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  men  in  whose  footsteps  we  are  treading. 
Before  doing  so,  it  would  be  well  to  look  again  on  the  magnificent  scene  to 
be  viewed  from  our  standpoint  at  Cliff  Top. 

Miles  away,  the  silvery  winding  course  of  the  old  Wharfe  can  be  seen 
flowing  through  copses,  corn-land,  and  pasture  that  fringe  its  snake-like 
course.  Hamlets  most  rural  rest  by  old  green  lanes-,  rich  in  the  profusion 
of  wild  nature,  fern  and  bramble  intermingling  with  waving  grass  and 
sweet  briar ;  pleasant  villages,  the  homes  of  men  who  toil  and  moil,  whose 
yellow  and  whitewashed  sides  blend  in  harmony  with  thatched  roofs  and 
moss-grown  tiles,  and  take  the  eye,  integrated  like  a  well-composed  picture. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  stands  defiant  the  time-scarred  ruin  of 
Harewood,  backed  by  the  glories  of  park  and  woodland;  behind  are  the  hills 
of  Bramhope;  further  the  rugged  sides  and  long  vistas  of  chevin  stretching 
beyond  Otley  and  the  heights  and  moors  above  Ilkley.  On  our  right,  over- 
looking the  vale,  stands  the  massive  tower  of  Kirkby  Church,  and  westward 
of  the  river  AlmsclifPs  giant  rock ;  the  old  name  of  Orm's  cliff  should 
replace  the  misnomer,  whose  existence  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  origin  of 
the  name.  Further  still,  the  sweet  vale  through  which  the  Washbourne 
merrily  winds  its  course,  whilst  miles  beyond,  hill  towers  above  hill,  until 
the  vision  is  lost  in  the  far  distance  amid  the  rocks  and  fells  of  Craven. 

Before  proceeding  to  Kirkby  Overblow  let  us  turn  aside  to  Kereby,  a 
township  bearing  evidence  of  great  antiquity,  and  consequent  occupation. 
It  comprises  the  outlying  hamlets  of  Chapel  Hill  and  Netherby.  That 
Kereby  was  a  strong  Norse  settlement,  and  previously  a  Celtic  settlement, 
there  are  abundant  proofs;  of  the  former  people,  its  name,  with  others,  speaks 
in  forcible  language.  In  February,  1903,  during  our  visit  to  Michael  Stead's 
farm  (Wharfe  Spring  Brewery),  we  noticed  in  his  garden  five  portions  of 
British  millstones,  three  'upper  and  two  lower  stones.  The  nether-stones 
are  not  often  found,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  not  being  perforated  they  are 
thrown  aside  and  used  in  building.  Within  two  miles  of  this  spot  we  counted 
not  less  than  twelve  querns,  which  is  strong  proof  of  early  populous  occupa- 
tion of  this  place.  The  nearest  water-mill  is  over  two  miles  distant.  This, 
and  the  many  querns  to  be  seen  strewn  about  the  district,  may  mean  that 
grinding  by  hand  had  been  kept  up  far  into  Norman  times. 
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Mr.  Stead's  farm  stands  on  what  is  doubtless  the  oldest  occupied  plot 
in  the  district,  being  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  such  as  the  Britons 
generally  chose,  which  could  easily  be  made  defensible.  A  high  plateau  over- 
looking on  two  sides  the  steep  banks  of  the  Wharfe,  landward  is  cut  off 
by  a  ravine  which  shelves  sharply  down  to  the  river.  The  uneven  surface 
of  the  plateau  shows  evident  signs  of  having  at  some  distant  date  contained 
many  buildings,  which  we  might  venture  to  assume  points  to  the  first  settle- 
ment which  the  Norsemen  earned  in  this  district. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  WHARFE  FROM  CLIFF  TOP  LOOKING  WEST. 

Here,  on  a  shelf  of  the  bank,  is  a  fine  well  of  water,  that  according  to 
oral  tradition  was  formerly  a  shrine  or  wishing-well.  Its  situation  is  most 
romantic,  and  the  effect  of  the  scene  to  be  viewed  from  hence,  to  anyone 
in  the  least  susceptible  to  such  things  in  nature,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  mind.  To  this  spot  at  feast  time  in  the  old  days, 
the  country  girls  in  gay  attire  with  bright  buckles  on  their  shining  slippers 
tripped  with  their  swains  down  to  the  ancient  well,  and  in  one  brief  day  of 
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blissful  ecstasy  confessed  their  ardent  wishes,  and  dreamed  of  that  romance  of 
love,  which,  probably  in  many  instances,  never  came  into  their  life.  Ah,  well, 
we  must  not  reflect  on  what  might  have  been !  The  old  spring  now  gives  its 
water  towards  the  brewing  of  good  Yorkshire  ale  at  Michael  Stead's  brew- 
ery adjoining. 

The  views  down  the  silvery  windings  of  the  Wharfe  to  Wood  Hall,  and 
along  the  opposite  bank  to  Harewood,  are  uncommonly  fine.  In  the  old 
days  the  district  was  noted  for  its  wise  men — witches  and  planet-rulers. 

There  was  found  in  Fanner  Stead's  garden,  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
in  the  year  1845,  a  verY  curious  yellow  stone  bottle,  filled  with  charms  for 
use  in  witchcraft — pins,  needles,  human  hair,  portions  of  finger  nails,  and 
brimstone,  etc.  Jinny  Pullen,  who,  about  a  century  ago,  lived  in  Rattenrawe, 
held  great  repute  amongst  her  neighbours  for  witchcraft ;  horses,  the  Kere- 
byites  say,  would  tremble  when  passing  her.  She  was  seldom  to  be  seen  by 
day,  but  her  windows  were  illuminated  far  into  the  hours  of  the  night.  She 
must  indeed  have  been  a  person  possessed  of  some  secret  power,  for  we 
are  told  she  usually  crossed  the  Wharfe  in  a  sieve,  or,  as  the  local  gossips 
say,  in  a  cinder  riddle,  and  the  higher  and  stormier  the  river,  the  better  she 
could  sail  in  her  strange  craft. 

Kereby  possessed  a  few  singular  characters  in  the  past.  Paul  Pullan 
had  a  curious  trait :  he  never  missed  a  funeral.  '  In  due  course  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  Paul  Pullan  was  to  be  bidden  to  all  funerals.  Paul,  who 
was  a  shiftless  sort  of  a  fellow,  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance ;  for  years  he 
courted  Betty  Marston,  a  lady  with  a  small  property,  who  contributed 
liberally  to  the  building  of  the  Ranters'  Chapel.  Somehow  the  years  sped 
by  and  the  rite  of  love  was  not  consummated — Paul  and  Betty  never 
tied  the  nuptial  knot. 

The  building  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  an  event  remembered  for 
more  than  half-a-century.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  at  Kereby  during  that  year,  for  as  the  wheel  of 
time  turned,  and  the  people  of  the  district  were  discussing  their  ages,  their 
course  on  earth  was  generally  dated  from  "t'year  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built." 
At  length  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  people  in  Kereby  and  Netherby  had  their 
beginning  "t'year  chapel  was  built." 

The  winding  and  curious  angled  street  along  the  hill  side  contains 
rural  features  that  are  picturesque.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  grouping 
of  cattle  and  figures,  often  to  be  witnessed,  form  pleasant  glimpses  of  village 
life  ;  yet  the  place  seems  fast  falling  to  decay. 
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From  the  opposite  shore  the  yellow-washed  sides  of  the  cottages,  the 
rustic  thatch  and  moss-grown  tiles  clustering  with  ivy,  and  their  artistic 
conjuncture  seen  through  orchards,  form  a  very  pleasing  picture.  The  feast 
of  Kereby  in  olden  days  was  renowned,  being  the  meeting-place  of  the 
country  people  for  miles  around,  and  noted  for  the  pairing  of  the  sexes  ;  an 
old  saying  was :  "  If  thee  wants  a  wife,  gang  te  Kereby  feast." 

"  Kereby  feast  is  coming  on, 
There'll  be  lasses  plenty, 
Some  ell  hev  kisses  twa  or  three, 
Others  they'll  hev  twenty." 

The  amenities  of  feminine  expectancy  seem  to  have  asserted  themselves 
here  with  real  bucolic  taste;  and,  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
from  an  early  period ;  indeed,  not  unlikely  from  the  days  when  racial  differ- 
ences were  in  recognised  activity.  Either  the  Kereby  lasses  or  their 
defenders  have  had  a  seasonable  word  to  say  for  themselves  : 

"  A  wife  'at's  won  at  Kereby  feast 

Is  not  so  sure  to  please  ye; 
But  one  'at  conies  fra  Harrod-fair 
Is  sure  enough  to  tease  ye." 

Which  in  the  way  of  retort  leaves  the  Kereby  damsels  either  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  splendidly  championed. 

Connected  with  the  fords  at  Netherby  and  Carthick  are  several  ac- 
counts of  death  by  drowning.  In  bygone  times  the  bridges  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  consequently  the  fording-place  was  in  daily  use  when  the 
state  of  the  river  would  permit. 

There  is  still  a  portion  of  the  old  Pack  Horse  Lane  in  evidence,  which 
of  old  led  by  way  of  Stockton  Farm  from  the  south  to  the  Netherby  Ford. 
Another  old  way  came  from  Bardsey  and  Keswick  to  Carthick  Ford.  Except 
when  the  Wharfe  was  at  low  water  there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  in  crossing.  On  dark  nights  these  fording-places  were  very  lonesome 
spots,  and  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  any  sudden  rising  of 
the  waters  (to  which  the  Wharfe  is  treacherously  inclined)  would  have  little 
chance  of  gaining  assistance. 

The  following  story  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  He  that  is 
born  to  be  drowned  will  never  be  hanged."  One  of  the  best  swimmers  in 
Kereby  was  Jim  Dale ;  of  this  fact  Jim  was  notably  proud,  for  he  was  always 
boasting  of  his  skill  in  this  branch  of  culture.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  lay  on  the  ground  and  imitate  the  movements  of  a  frog,  and  thus 
demonstrate  to  his  audience  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fine  art  of 
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swimming.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  one  evening  whilst  attempting  to  ford  the 
Wharfe,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  hobgoblin  or  '  water  kelpie.'  This  water  fiend 
generally  presented  itself  to  the  belated  traveller  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
shaggy-haired  pony  near  to  some  well-known  crossing-place  on  the  banks 
of  a  river.  But  woe  to  the  traveller  who,  to  escape  the  discomfort  of 
getting  a  wetting,  unsuspiciously  mounted  the  supposed  steed  !  It  instantly 
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sprang  with  a  wild  shriek  of  laughter  into  the  deepest  whirlpool,  without 
giving  its  human  victim  any  chance  of  dismounting.  Whether  Jim  fell  a 
prey  to  this  demon  steed  will  never  be  known;  his  body  was  afterwards 
discovered  some  distance  down  the  river. 

About  half  a  century  ago  there  lived  at  Cliff  House,  locally  '  Hempas 
Slack,'  or  '  Rompas  Pompas,'  Kereby,  one  Godfrey  Long,  a  well-known 
character  and  noted  cattle-dealer,  who  also  was  unfortunately  drowned 
whilst  attempting  to  ford  the  Wharfe  at  the  old  crossing-place.  Connected 
with  his  death  hangs  a  weird  ghost  story.  In  this  instance  the  kelpie  could 
not  have  beguiled  him,  for  Long  was  mounted,  unless  its  tempting  neigh 
had  deceived  his  steed  and  led  it  into  deep  water.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
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was  at  that  time  a  seer  in  Kereby,  who  foretold  the  coming  of  any  calamity. 
For  instance,  this  seer  told  Michael  Stead's  ploughman  one  day  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  horoscope  a  presage  of  disaster  concerning  him,  and,  sure  enough, 
next  day  the  poor  man  was  run  over  by  the  wheels  of  a  cart  and  seriously 
injured.  Who  can  gainsay  such  foreknowledge  ?  Now  to  this  seer  un- 
fortunately the  wraith  of  Godfrey  Long  passed  previous  to  his  death ; 
and  afterwards  on  dark,  dree  nights,  the  good  people  of  Kereby  were 
often  alarmed  by  his  ghost  wandering  about  the  precincts  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Ofttimes  the  horses  in  the  dead  man's  stable  were  found, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  in  a  state  of  tremor  and  excitement ;  sometimes 
the  sound  of  a  whip  and  the  stamping  and  snorting  of  cattle  were  heard  ; 
and  the  horses,  which  the  farmer  had  to  turn  out  from  his  bed  to  pacify, 
were  white  writh  foam — it  was  the  restless  spirit  of  the  dead  man  (our 
informant  said)  who  had  been  goading  them  with  whip.  So  this  state  of 
things  continued  more  or  less  until  a  very  God-fearing  person  took  the 
house,  on  which  the  ghost  ceased  from  its  nocturnal  wanderings. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  walk  along  the  footpath  by  the  river  bank  to  Harewood 
Bridge.  About  midway  between  Netherby  and  Dunkeswick  is  Low 
Barrowby.  Starting  from  Kereby  for  Kirkby  Overblow,  by  way  of  the  cliff 
top,  we  pass  Morcar's  Hill,  where,  in  pre-Conquest  times,  is  reputed  to  have 
stood  a  stronghold  of  the  Jarls  of  Northumbria :  the  site  is  admirably  chosen. 
The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  undoubted,  but  of  the  fabric  itself  not  a  vestige 
remains.  Adjoining  this  spot  has  evidently  been  a  ring-fence  and  ditch,  en- 
closing some  thirty  or  forty  acres ;  to  careful  observers  there  are  many  signs 
of  the  stronghold  having  stood  on  this  spot ;  and  much  land  in  Wharfedale, 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  belonged  to  the  powerful  Earls  of  Northumbria. 

During  the  last  generation  preceding  the  Conquest,  three  great  jarls, 
who  were  distinguished  in  Northumbria,  held  this  as  one  of  their 
principal  strongholds.  The  first  and  most  powerful  figure  stands  Si  ward, 
a  mighty  warrior  and  worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  sea-kings. 
This  jarl  reinstated  Prince  Malcolm  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and 
conquered  Macbeth  in  a  great  battle  near  Birnam  Wood,  in  passing 
through  which  each  soldier  of  the  Northumbrian  army  cut  down  a  branch 
and  carried  it  in  front,  causing  the  sentinel  at  the  castle  to  report  that  the 
wood  of  Birnam  was  approaching.  The  earl  died  at  York  in  1055 :  his  great 
ambition  was  not  to  die  in  bed  like  ordinary  men,  but  amidst  the  storm 
of  battle.  With  the  war  cry  of  his  Viking  ancestors  ringing  in  his  imagin- 
ative ears,  and  calling  for  his  armour,  he  was  equipped  as  for  conflict,  and 
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so  met  the  enemy  of  all  mortals — death  !    He  was  buried,  with  much  splen- 
dour, in  the  monastery  of  Galmanho,  near  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York. 

JARIV  SIWARD'S  DEATH. 

"Gird  me  my  trusty  armour  on,  "  Let  me  meet  the  sileut  conqueror  now, 

It  is  meet  that  I  thus  should  die  ;  In  a  chieftain's  warlike  pride, 

Bring  me  the  arms  I  loved  to  wield,  With  my  trusted  armour  girded  on, 

And  shout  the  wild  battle-cry.  And  the  good  sword  by  uiy  side." 

On  the  death  of  Siward  the  earldom  came  into  the  possession  of  Tosti, 
son  of  the  powerful  Godwin,  and  brother  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Harold.  With  the  memory  of  the  kind  and  noble  earl  still  in  their  minds, 
the  Northumbrians  could  ill  brook  a  ruler  who  violated  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms, so  they  expelled  him,  appointing  Morcar,  a  brother-in-law  of  Harold, 
his  successor.  From  this  powerful  earl  the  castle,  which  stood  at  this 
spot,  received  its  name,  in  whose  memory  tradition  still  lingers  around 
this  hill. 

In  our  path  to  Kirkby  we  pass  Barrowby  Grange,  its  name  speaking 
of  Viking  associations  and  its  appearance  of  old  time,  of  which  the  querns 
we  noticed  are  a  sufficient  and  silent  testimony.  From  hence  a  few  minutes' 
brisk  walking  brings  us  to  Kirkby,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  and  very  emphatic 
distinction,  Kirkby  Overblow. 

Kirkby  Overblow  is  situated  on  the  high  ridge  of  land  running  east- 
wards from  the  moors,  and  forming  the  division  of  the  two  river  basins, 
Nidd  and  Wharfe. 

The  church  is  in  a  very  conspicuous  position,  and  is  Perpendicular, 
with  a  grand  embattled  tower,  and  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
background  of  dark  elm,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  most  picturesque  rectory,  embowered  in  leafage  and  clustering  ivy. 

The  place-name — Kirkby  Overblow — is  the  coinage  of  two  different 
races.  The  Angle  knew  its  site  as  the  Of  re  Lowe — '  the  edge  of  the  hill,' 
—looked  at,  we  may  presume,  from  his  standpoint  at  Harewood.  The  Celt 
would  love  such  a  station  for  his  religious  purposes,  and  had  probably  a 
church  there.  When  the  Norseman  succeeded  him,  he  distinguished  the 
spot  where  a  residence  was,  as  the  Ktrk-bi,  which  was  also  on  the  of  re  lowe,  so 
the  full  designation  became,  '  the  church-place  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.' 
Among  the  many  corruptions  the  word  has  had  to  endure,  perhaps  its  worst 
was  that  of  'ore  blowers' — a  mutilation  as  arrant  as  that  which  has  caused 
Dr.  Whitaker  to  deduce  the  name  of  Harewood  from  the  '  wood  of  hares,'  is 
to  declare  that  metal  was  smelted  at  Kirkby  'in  the  Roman  days.' 
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The  church  was  of  extraordinary  dignity,  an  ancient  rectory  belonging 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Percys.  On  the  5th  November,  1362,  at  the  suppli- 
cation and  submission  of  Sir  Richard  Tempest,  and  William  de  Newport, 
rector  of  Spofforth,  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry  Lord  Percy ;  and  also  yth 
November,  1362,  at  the  submission  of  Robert  de  Ede,  then  rector  of  the 
church,  made  to  the  ordination  of  John,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  license  obtained  on  this  account ;  it  was  appointed  that  Robert 
de  Ede,  and  all  his  successors,  should  be  called  Provosts  of  that  church,  and 
should  have  all  care  of  souls  of  the  parishioners  thereof,  and  receive  and 
dispose  of  all  the  fruits  and  profits  thereof,  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
church,  and  bear  all  burdens  pertaining  to  it. 

There  shall  be  four  fit  chaplains  to  celebrate  masses  and  other  divine  offices  in 
the  church  forever  in  the  subsequent  form— one  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  bear- 
ing the  name,  state,  and  habit  of  one  of  the  parsons  of  the  church,  amongst  whom  he 
shall  be  present  at  divine  offices,  celebrated  therein  for  the  souls  of  the  Archbishops, 
and  of  Lord  Henry  de  Percy  and  of  Mary,  his  consort,  their  progenitors  and  successors. 
The  other  three  chaplains  shall  celebrate  in  Kirkby  church  on  Sunday,  one  shall  cele- 
brate the  office  of  the  day,  the  second  the  mass  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  third  for  the  souls 
of  the  said  Henry  and  Mary  deceased,  and  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Alnwick.  A 
service  shall  also  be  performed  in  each  of  the  succeeding  week  days. 

In  recompense  of  the  damage  done  to  the  cathedral  church  of  York  by 
this  appropriation,  which  by  a  'conjul'  custom  used  to  receive  the  fruits  of 
this  church  during  its  vacancy,  the  Archbishop  ordained  that  the  Provost  for 
the  time  being  do  pay  to  him  and  his  successors  the  yearly  pension  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fifteen  shillings  yearly  at  Pentecost 
and  Martinmas,  by  equal  portions.  The  Lydeleys  of  Stainburn  had  their 
burial-place  in  the  churchyard. 

The  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow  consists  of  five  townships — Kereby, 
Sicklinghall,  North  Rigton,  and  Stainburn — and  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  Parish  Church  were  formerly  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  except 
for  heating  of  the  church,  bread,  wine,  and  court  fees.  To  these,  Stainburn 
did  not  contribiite,  having  services  of  its  own  to  provide  for.  The  paying  of 
equal  shares  by  the  separate  townships  was  not  an  equitable  one,  for  as  a 
rule  the  larger  townships  could  raise  their  quota  by  a  penny  rate,  the  smaller 
ones  could  only  raise  theirs  by  nearly  twice  that  amount ;  of  course,  as  might 
be  expected,  this  system  caused  much  unpleasantness  and  bickering.  In  1746 
Sicklinghall  refused  to  pay;  there  was  trouble  with  Stainburn  on  this  account 
in  1809-1845  and  again  in  1865.  The  very  old  men  of  twelve  years  ago 
could  distinctly  remember  the  farmers,  who  lived  two  or  three  miles  away 
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from  the  church,  coming  on  Sundays  to  service  on  horseback,  their  wives 
riding  pillion.  Most  country  churches  have  some  characteristic  feature 
and  historic  association,  treasured  in  most  instances  with  veneration  and 
religious  zeal. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  looking  from  the  chancel  to  the  west,  has  a 
narrow  though  compact  aspect.     The  mural  tablets  are  its  chief  features  of 

interest.  There  is  a  memorial  slab,  on 
which  are  carved  the  hammer  and 
cross  of  the  Hammertons.  It  has  a 
cross  in  the  centre  of  the  slab,  nearly  its 
entire  length  decorated  with  cusps  ; 
round  the  top  limbs  there  are  two 
shields,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cross, 
one  shield  has  the  Hammerton  Arms, 
three  hammers,  one  and  two,  the  other 
has  a  bend  sinister  (token  of  illegiti- 
macy) with  five  fusils,  three  and  two. 
The  Percys  bore  five  fusils.  The 
Plumptons,  who  were  under  the  Percys, 
bore  the  same  arms  with  the  addition 
of  an  escallop  on  each  fusil.  A  pedigree 
of  the  Plumptons  states,  Sir  William 
Plumpton,  1404-1480,  had  two  bastard 
sons,  one  William  lived  at  Kirkby 
Overblow ;  Sir  William  also  had  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Hammertou, 
so  we  may  aver  it  is  a  Plumpton  me- 
morial. (For  a  full  descriptive  account 
of  Sir  William  Plumpton  and  his  secret 
marriage  to  Joan  Winteringham  and 
its  sequel,  see  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer's 
History  of  the  Plumptons  in  Horsfall 
Turner's  Ilkley.) 


TOMB  COVER  OF   THE   HAMMKRTONS. 


There  is  a  north  transept,  formerly  a  chapel,  where  the  lord  of  the 
manor  sat ;  in  the  wall  is  a  recess  like  a  piscina.  The  mural  tablet  of 
Myles  Dodson  is  on  the  north  wall,  his  coat-of-arms  is  on  it,  the  same 
coat,  hatched  in  colours,  is  carved  on  the  fireplace  at  L,ow  Hall. 
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MYLES  DODSON,  ESQ.,  68  YEARS  OF  AGE,  A  MAN 

FEARING  GOD,   CHARITABLE   TO  THE   POOR,   A    PEACE 
MAKER  AMONGST  HIS   NEIGHBOURS.        HE    DYED 
THE    IQTH  SEPT.,    1657,   THE  OWNER    OF    L,OW 
HAI,!,,  AND   IS   HERE   INTERRED. 

Amongst  the  mural  tablets  is  one  in  memory  of  the  Codringtons,  1797. 
Rev.  Chas.  Cooper,  D.D.,  rector  for  thirty  years,  died  1804,  an(^  William 
Bethel,  D.D.,  rector  for  thirty-eight  years,  died  MDCIyXXXV.  The 


THE   CHURCH,    KIRKBY   OVERBLOW. 

register  commences  in  the  early  days  of  Queen  Bess.  A  list  of  rectors  of 
this  church  is  in  print,  beginning  with  Dom  Widell  Brettegate,  1243 — but 
doubtless  there  was  a  church  on  this  site  long  before  this  date. 

The  north  wall  contains  a  rough  finished  entrance  now  walled  up, 
bearing  the  impress  of  great  age.  In  Norman  days  this  was  known  as  the 
excommunicating  or  devil's  door  ;  any  person  receiving  that  dread  sentence 
was  turned  out  of  the  church  by  this  door. 

A — 2 
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The  church  has  of  late  years  undergone  complete  restoration ;  a  few 
years  ago  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire.  In  the  north  transept  are 
two  thirteenth-century  windows  in  the  middle  pointed  style,  and  the  old 
piscina. 

The  tongue  of  the  Viking  is  not  yet  dead  in  this  district,  and  when  this 
church  and  Harewood  Castle  were  reared  it  was  the  prevailing  speech. 
When  the  Rector  of  Kirkby  preaches  he  may  know  that  the  walls  which 
echo  his  words  have  marked  the  whole  change  in  it  from  the  language  of 
the  Sagas  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  if  forecast  be 
right,  which  will  prevail  henceforward  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  following  interesting  items  are  from  the  old  Registers  : — 
1743 — Paid  to  Abraham  Bradley,  in  takiug  care  of  dogs,  oue  year. 
1759— John  Bradley,  in  whipping  dogs. 
1794— Michael's  dog  bill. 
1795 — Bill  for  tending  dogs. 
1796— For  making  the  dogs  yell. 

The  reason  for  such  payment  was  through  the  custom  of  farmers  and 
shepherds  bringing  their  dogs  along  with  them  to  church,  some  of  which 
generally  managed  to  creep  in  unseen,  and  at  times  would  get  up  a  quarrel 
and  interrupt  the  service ;  and  when  expelled  from  the  interior  the  fight 
would  often  be  resumed  in  the  churchyard  with  the  addition  of  another  half- 
score  dogs  joining  in  the  fray ;  hence  the  payment  to  the  dog-whipper.* 

Near  the  south  door  in  the  churchyard  is  an  antique  fragment  of  a  shaft, 
whether  the  remains  of  an  earlier  cross  or  a  later  sundial  is  a  question ; 
carved  on  the  stone  near  its  base  are  the  letters  J.W.,  which  appear  to  be 
the  initials  of  an  eighteenth  century  churchwarden,  a  liberal  donor  to  the 
church.  The  initials  on  the  stone  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  age  of  the 
relic,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  most  ancient  in  the  churchyard.  The  sun- 
dial, which  forms  a  striking  feature,  is  now  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
tower  and  bears  the  date  1798.  On  tbe  tower  is  an  inscription  in  L,atin, 
which  translated  runs: — "Charles  Cooper,  rector  of  this  parish,  took  care 

*  Kirkby  Wharfe,  1711,  paid  to  Thomas  Pawson  for  awakening  those  who  sleep  in 
church,  and  whipping  dogs  out  of  it,  four  shillings. 

SLEEPING  IN  CHURCH.— On  the  I7th  of  April,  1725,  John  Rudge  bequeathed  twenty 
shillings  a  year  to  the  parish  of  Trysull,  Stafford,  to  fee  a  poor  man  to  go  about  the  church 
and  keep  the  people  awake.  Less  liberal,  Richard  Dovey,  of  Farmcote,  gave  eight  shillings 
to  another  parish  for  the  same  purpose;  while  in  Cheshire  the  churchwarden  performed 
this  duty.  As  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  a  wand,  forked  at  one  end  so  as  to  catch  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  was  employed ;  but,  more  gallantly,  in  another  place  a  fox's  brush  was  at  one 
end  for  the  ladies,  while  the  hard  end  was  applied  to  the  men  ! 
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that  this  falling  tower  should  be  restored,  1781."     A  swarm  of  bees  have 
taken  up  their  abode  beneath  the  sundial,  and  have  been  tenants  for  the 
past  four  years.    The  tombstones  contain  many  curious  epitaphs*    One  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Swale,  of  Swindon,  says:— 
HERE  EMBODIED  IN  THE  DUST  I  LIE.    READER, 

MISTAKE   ME   NOT,   IT  IS   NOT  I,    IT  IS  MV   DUST 

THAT   IN  THIS   DUST  REMAINS; 
MY  BETTER   PART  THE   HEAVEN   OF   HEAVEN  CONTAINS. 

The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Handcock,  formerly  rector  of 
Spofforth,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Jonathan  James  Toogood,  M.A  ,  who  was 
rector  here  and  at  Spofforth  for  a  great  number  of  years.  On  or  near  the 
rectory  (beautified  with  its  surrounding  of  leafage)  has,  in  the  Norseman's 
time,  stood  the  hall  or  '  by'r '  of  the  chieftain  who  held  sway  in  this  district. 

From  the  church  tower  can  be  obtained  wonderful  panoramic  views  of 
the  vales  of  the  Ouse,  Derwent,  Nidd,  and  Wharfe.  The  church  and  town 
of  Selby,  with  York's  stately  minster,  stand  out  clear  and  distinct — Knares- 
borough's  hoary  ruin  and  tapering  spire,  crumbling  strongholds,  village 
hamlets,  farmsteads,  shining  river,  and  glimmering  pool.  The  view  from 
the  churchyard,  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea  levelj'Jooking 
down  the  half-circled  amphitheatre-like  slope  over  the  interesting  landscape 
to  the  silvery  line  of  the  Wharfe,  the  air  freshened  by  sweeping  over  the 
miles  of  meadow  grass,  trees,  and  hedgerows,  from  whence  come  the  crake 
of  the  landrail  and  call  of  the  cuckoo,  is  a  dream  of  Arcadia,  or  of 
nature's  sweetest  opera.  To  the  east  and  west  the  high  ridge  cuts  the 
sky-line  and  shuts  in  the  valley.  But  on  a  soft  June  night  this  scene  is 
more  than  beautiful.  A  mysterious  enchantment  pervades  the  entire  land- 
scape, which  spreads  before  us  suffused  in  natural  loveliness  like  some 
fabled  dreamland  of  old.  From  the  south  side  and  west  end  of  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  fine  panorama  over  the  old  forest  country,  with 
Onnscliffe  uprearing  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  road,  sinuously  twining 
in  and  out,  leads  the  eye  to  the  natural  and  perfect  composition  of  the  picture. 

Near  to  the  churchyard  entrance  is  a  triangular  patch  to  grass  known 
as  Stocks  Hill,  where  formerly  the  evildoers  had  their  legs  placed  in 
bondage. 

Resting  near  the  churchyard  wall  is  an  interesting  link  of  antiquity  (St. 
Helen's  Well),  to  which  in  the  old  days  the  primitive  folk  were  wont  to 
wend  their  footsteps,  for  its  mineral  and  healing  virtues  were  of  great  repute, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  church  would  add  to  its  sanctity  and  sacred  fame. 
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It  is  now  put  into  excellent  repair,  walled  round  and  cleansed,  under  the 
care  of  the  County  Council,  who  probably  see  in  the  refreshing  waters  of 
this  never-failing  spring  of  St.  Helen's,  a  supply  in  times  of  drought. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  these  superstitions  and  customs  of 
the  past.     For  instance,  that  charming  old  English  sweet-smelling  plant, 


[Owen  Bow  en. 

A  GUMPSE  OVER  THE  OI.D  FOREST  COUNTRY  FROM  THE  WEST  SIDE 
OF  KIRKBY,   AI,MSCI,1FK  IN  THE   DISTANCE. 

rosemary,  was  in  great  request  for  placing  in  coffins  at  the  laying-out  of  the 
dead  as  a  token  of  remembrance,  at  this  and  other  villages.  It  was  also 
strewn  on  the  ground  before  village  brides  on  their  return  from  the  altar; 
this  custom  lasted  far  into  the  last  century,  and  only  fell  into  disuse  from 
the  scarcity  of  the  sweet,  refreshing  plant.  Rosemary  Lane,  Tadcaster, 
received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  plant  in  its  vicinity. 

The  village  is  noted  for  its  horticultural  display  in  the  season  favour- 
able for  that  culture — a  most  creditable  pursuit  in  which  the  inhabitants 
take  the  keenest  interest.  In  summer  time  the  windows  are  ablaze  in  rich 
and  varied  bloom,  and  lend  a  pleasing  aspect  to  the  village  that  lingers  in 
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the  memory  of  the  stranger  after  many  days.  Kirkby  as  a  centre  of  an  in- 
teresting district,  and  with  many  other  attractions  in  close  proximity,  has 
little  or  no  accommodation  for  visitors,  otherwise  in  the  summer  season 
there  would  soon  be  a  yearly  influx  of  visitors. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Low  HALL. 

EOW  HALL,  standing  in  the  fields  just  to  the  north  of  Kirkby,  consists 
of  a  group  of  buildings,  the  original  and  the  present  residence,  the 
latter  now  renovated,  restored,  enlarged,  and  remodelled  entirely 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  stabling  and  home  farm  of  the  original  hall. 
An  imposing  entrance  gate  pierces  the  boundary  wall  ;  this  wall  has  also 
been  recently  renovated,  many  of  the  old  coping-stones,  which  had  been 
lost,  having  been  re- 
claimed. The  present 
proprietor  is  very 
anxious  to  make  the 
pristine  belongings 
complete  and  has  a 
keen  eye  to  every 
detail  in  the  renova- 
tion. The  old  material 
found  is  placed  where 
it  was  taken  from, 
where  deficiencies 
exist  they  are  made 
good  with  work  follow- 
ing the  original  style. 
The  entrance  gate 
opens  to  a  spacious 
court  nearly  square  in 
plan  ;  looking  from 
this  gate  to  the  right 

is   the  new  residence,    formerly   the   stables.       The    old    Manor   Hall 
immediately  opposite,  to  the  left,  the  inner  gate  entrance  is  equally  quaint 
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and  charming  with  the  outer  one.  A  small  court  fronts  the  old  hall,  which 
is  of  two  stories.  The  old  builders  liked  elbow  room  and  ignored  lateral 
pressure,  which  thrusts  everything  upwards,  but  built  outward,  right  and 
left.  The  entrance  door  is  a  very  interesting  type,  the  old  fastenings  still 
remain.  A  deep  mortise  socket  is  cut  into  the  thick  stonework,  into 
which  is  thrust  the  oaken  batten  to  secure  the  door.  The  same  system  of 
barring  is  represented  on  the  other  door.  The  panelling  in  the  passage 
is  original  work,  the  colour,  a  dark,  rich,  warm  brown,  with  robust  mould- 
ings, recess  panelling,  and  the  fine  old  polish  which  time,  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  dusting  alone,  hath  done,  and  no  fumigation  or 
vandyke  stain  or  varnish  could  do.  A  quaint  oak  staircase  leads  from  the 
hall  to  what  is  now  used  as  the  servants'  dormitory.  There  is  another  rare 
oak  panelled 
room,  similar 
work  to  the 
above  men- 
tioned, but 
the  exquisitely 
carved  frieze 
(fi  g  u  r  e  s  in 
subject  mat- 
ter), done  at  a 
period  when 
the  artists 
coloured  the 
hands  and 
faces,  was 
some  time  ago 
removed  to 
Woodhall,part 
of  which  got 


LOW  HALL  IN  1890. 


dispersed  and  the  remainder  was  lately  lying  in  an  upper,  or  lumber  room 
at  Woodhall ;  it  ought  to  be  replaced  in  its  original  position  in  the  company 
of  mould  framing,  panelling,  and  all  the  elements  of  detail.  The  large  hall 
or  principal  room  is  also  coated  with  rare  dark  oak  panelling.  The  chief 
feature  in  this  room  is  the  fireplace,  adorned  by  a  richly  carved  coat-of- 
arms  in  alto  relievo,  the  arms  of  a  former  holder  of  the  estate,  Dr.  Dodson, 
Bishop  of  Elphin — an  extinct  Irish  see.  There  was  one  Richard  Dodson, 
rector  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  1588-1615.  Besides  the  above,  on  cither  side 
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of  the  Dodson  arms,  on  the  carved  fireplace,  are  two  other  coats-of-arms, 
one  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  students  of  heraldry  from  the  number  of 
the  escallops.  How  forceful  are  the  associations  of  this  place  !  Here  one 
might  rest,  away  from  the  throng  and  bustle  of  the  mart,  the  incessant 
hum  of  the  voice  of  the  commercial  crowd,  and  reflect  that  in  the  past  the 
denizens  of  this  domicile  dwelt  in  troublous  times,  and  the  country  bled  with 
internal  strife.  Troopers  passing  from  centre  to  centre  would  drain  the 
cellar  of  its  richest  vintage,  and  the  larder  of  its  choicest  bits  ;  but  the 
hearth  sends  forth  its  glow  no  more  upon  the  glancing  steel,  the  hall  in  hale 
and  hoary  age  is  now  a  relic  only. 

KNARESBOROUGH  FOREST. 

To  the  west  of  Kirkby  is  the  district  known  as  the  Knaresborough 
Forest,  which  has  been  a  reservation  from  time  unrecorded.  It  was  a  wild 
forest  region  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  though  at  least  one  of  their 
'streets'  passed  through  the  midst  of  it.  yet  the  domination  of  the  Roman 
was  rather  a  name  than  a  reality.  It  seems  to  have  remained  undis- 
puted practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Celts  (whose  memory  is  still  retained 
in  the  place-names)  until  the  advent  of  the  Norsemen,  when  the  Caer 
of  the  Briton  was  seized  by  the  invader  and  named  the  Caer-haugh  or 
haug'r,  the  hill  of  the  Caer,  which  was  afterwards  made  into  the  head  of 
their  wapentake,  and  which  in  the  change  of  speech  during  the  centuries 
has  been  altered  to  Claro.  Both  Celtic  and  Norse  names  still  muster  strongly 
in  the  forest ;  the  first  lingers  chiefly  in  the  names  of  its  prominent  features, 
the  latter  in  several  of.  its  personal  names,  its  villages  and  hamlets— we 
might  instance  Huby  and  Ormscliffe. 

Suppose  we  stroll  two  miles  or  so  west  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  and  rest 
on  the  high  water-parting  dividing  the  Wharfe  and  Nidd  on  Follifoot 
ridge,  the  Folc-lega,  folk-land,  having  origin  and  purpose  the  similar  as  Folli- 
thwaite  in  Walton,  the  invasion  of  which  for  the  Priory  of  Sinningthwaite 
created  some  litte  disturbance.*  From  our  position  the  greater  portion  of 
the  old  forest  comes  within  our  survey.  Its  extent  can  be  better  realised 
when  we  learn  that  it  reached  from  the  confines  of  the  Wharfe  below 
vSwindon  (opposite  to  Harewood)  to  the  high  moorland  about  Grim  with, 
north  of  the  Hebden  and  Pateley  road,  whilst  from  north  to  south  it  extended 

•  Follifoot — h'olc-lcga-fot,  the  '  foot'  or  bottom  of  the  folk  district — on  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest  of  Knaresborough  is  another  instance  of  ethnic  recognition.  Follifoot  is  in 
SpofTurth,  an  Angle  Wocrthing,  touching  Crimple  and  the  'foot'  of  the  forest,  where  the 
Celtic  tribes  were  permitted  to  remain  in  occupation. 
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from  the  north  side  of  the  Darley  Beck , by  Dacre  to  the  moorland  boundary 
of  the  townships  of  Farnley,  Askwith,  and  Denton  on  the  south.  So  we 
perceive  what  a  right  royal  chase  this  forest  of  Knaresborough  in  olden  time 
has  been.  Let  us  here  contemplate  the  features  of  the  scene  before  us  for 
a  moment, 

"  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  confused,  hurled 
By  primeval  earthquake  shock, 
And  here  in  random  ruin  killed." 

Ormscliffe  looms  grandly  forth  on  the  forest  landscape  like  some 
'  Titan'  flinging  his  grim  image  and  shadow  over  the  two  infant  tributaries 
of  the  Wharfe  and  Nidd,  which  rise  on  the  high  moorland  a  little  to  the 
west  of  it.  Most  things  have  strangely  changed  in  this  wide  tract :  kings, 
queens,  knights,  esquires,  and  yeomen  have  hunted  over  this  district,  and 
centuries  ago  have  been  laid  to  rest  beside  their  forebears.  The  old  forest 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  denuded  of  its  timber.  The  miles  of  dense 
undergrowth  which  barred  progress  through  the  long  years  has  now  given 
place  to  well-cultivated  farm-lands.  The  forest  homes  where  the  yeomen  and 
foresters  of  old  dwelt  are  rapidly  dwindling  away;  such  as  have  withstood 
the  corroding  tooth  of  time  speak  eloquently  of  past  days.  These  home- 
steads were  formed  of  a  stout  framework  of  oak-timber  from  foundation 
to  roof,  after  the  manner  of  the  earliest  Aryan  tents,  the  division  filled  in 
with  rubble  and  plaster,  and  a  roof  covering  of  thick  thatch.  They 
could  be  localised  by  the  aroma  of  turf  fires,  glowing  on  the  wide  open 
hearth,  and  the  blue  wreath  of  curling  smoke,  ascending  so  dreamily 
between  the  branches  into  the  clouds.  Yet,  through  all  the  varied  changes 
(living  or  otherwise)  during  the  hundred  generations  of  the  historic 
period  under  survey  (and  the  rapid  transformation  of  things  in  general),  the 
storms  and  sunshine  of  all  the  centuries  have  scarcely  altered  the  contour  of 
this  time-scarred  rock,  for  it  stands  to-day  unaltered,  a  genuine  feature 
of  wild  forest  scenery,  as  it  did  in  the  old  days,  when  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  Northmen  turned  their  adoring  gaze  towards  it.  Time  was  when  the 
dim  aisles  of  the  forest  were  the  lair  of  wild  beasts :  Wulfesclose,  Boar-holes, 
and  Barden  still  testify  to  the  former  presence  of  the  wolf,  bear,  and  wild 
boar,  whilst  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  red  deer  haunted  its  dim  recesses,  and 
kings  have  often  turned  aside  from  the  more  stern  realities  of  their  life 
to  hunt  in  this  chase,  and  men  almost  greater  than  kings  have  had  their 
home  in  this  ancient  reserve. 

The  Charter  of  the  Forest  made  at  Westminster,  1225,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Henry  III.,  and  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  states  that  all  forests  which 
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the  king  had  afforested  should  be  viewed  by  good  and  lawful  men  ;  and  if 
he  had  made  any  forest  of  any  wood  more  than  his  own  demesne,  whereby 
the  owner  of  the  wood  had  hurt,  forthwith  it  should  be  disafforested ;  but  if 
the  king  had  made  of  his  own  wood,  then  it  should  remain  forest  to  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  have  the  same.  There  were  sixteen  articles  in 
the  great  Charter  of  Forest  rights,  but  neither  grants,  nor  pecuniary  aid  which 
the  king  received  (particularly  Henry  III.)  could  ensure  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Forest  Charter.  As  a  last  resource,  a  great  religious  ceremony  was 
held,  which  it  was  hoped  by  solemn  oaths  and  imprecations  would  affect  his 
conscience. 

At  this  great  Council,  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  king  at  Westminster, 
on  the  third  of  May,  1254,  a  ceremonial  was  prepared,  at  which  the  king 
was  present,  with  his  barons  and  prelates,  the  latter  in  pontificals,  and  hold- 
ing burning  tapers  in  their  hands.  The  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the 
Forest  were  read  before  them.  They  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  every  one  who  should  thenceforth  violate  these  fun- 
damental laws.  They  threw  their  tapers  on  the  ground  and  exclaimed, 
"May  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  these  sentences,  so  stink,  and  corrupt 
in  hell!"  The  king  added,  "So  help  me  God,  I  will  keep  all  these  articles, 
inviolate  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  as  I  am  a 
king,  crowned  and  anointed."  This  ceremony  was  of  little  avail.  Henry's 
conscience  was  relieved  by  the  dispensations  of  the  Pope,  and  he  died  regard- 
less of  his  subjects'  rights,  and  of  his  own  solemn  engagements. 

What  will  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  are  the  names  of  the  early 
dwellers  in  this  ancient  forest.  These  names  have  lasted  through  many 
generations,  and  several  of  the  holders  of  them  are  still  dwellers  within 
the  ancient  boundary ;  whilst  a  stalwart  array  of  others  have  wandered  to 
alien  shores,  and  have  helped  by  their  strength  of  character  and  will-power 
to  build  up  new  Constitutions;  some  have  toiled  in  backwoods,  others  in 
workshops,  hewing  down  forests  or  building  ships,  reclaiming  virgin  soil  or 
distributing  merchandise  to  different  climes.  But  to  whatever  part  of  the 
world  destiny  may  have  called  these  sons  of  the  forest,  their  names 
will  last  as  a  memorial  of  the  old  stock  from  whence  they  sprang.  Such 
names  as  the  following — formerly  dwellers  in  the  forest — will  not  be 
extinguished  easily  : — Scriven,  Slingsby,  Fawks,  Palms,  Lendleys,  Bethel, 
Plumpton,  Ingilby,  Beckwith,  Thackwray,  Benson,  Clint,  Thornburgh, 
Fairfax,  Skaiffe,  Hardisty,  Mareschal  (Marshall),  Stockdale,  Tankard, 
Faber,  Chaloner,  Wode  (Wood),  Robinson,  Redshawe,  Castley,  Alayn, 
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Parkinson,  Farnhill,  Thorp,  Ward,  Hill,  Staveley,  Lemyn,  Demaine,  Lester, 
Knapton,  Colyer,  Bland,  Wright,  Nanson,  Tymball,  Greenhaigh,  Graver, 
Wescoe,  and  many  others.  The  above  are  the  best  known  names  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  forest  for  centuries  ago. 

Thoresby  and  others  have  held  that  the  timber  of  the  forest  was  used 
up  and  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  numbers  of  forges,  formerly  situated  with- 
in the  reserve.  According  to  the  records,  this  is  an  erroneous  supposition, 
for  there  were  only  three  or  at  most  four  furnaces  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
neither  can  the  charcoal  burner  be  held  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  so  good  a  forest.  Some  antiquaries  have  converted  '  Overblow'  into 
'oreblowers/  which  they  say  originated  from  the  many  forges  formerly  in 
this  district ;  all  of  which  guesses  are  wide  of  the  mark.  For  even  forgemen 
and  charcoal  burners  were  by  forest  laws  only  allowed  to  cut  down  old 
wood. 

The  charcoal  burners  were  a  wild,  lawless  set  of  men,  and  so  were  the 
potters,  a  race  akin  to  the  gipsies.  One  John  Colyer,  of  Stainburn,  with 
others,  was  fined  for  cutting  down  green  oak. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  wide  forest  came  to  be  denuded  of 
its  timber.  The  long  winters  called  for  an  abundance  of  fuel  to  burn,  and 
oak  trunks  of  large  size  were  in  great  request  for  the  panelling  of  rooms 
in  all  houses  of  any  rank.  The  cartwright  and  wheelwright  required  both 
oak  and  ash  for  their  trade.  The  arkwright  sought  out  the  finest  oaks  to 
make  into  bread  and  clothes  chests  and  presses ;  in  his  way  he  was  an  artist, 
for  his  work  was  often  finely  carved,  and  many  old  oak  kists,  made 
two  or  three  hundred  years' ago,  still  remain  in  the  forest  homesteads. 
Other  men  were  famed  for  their  craft  in  making  spinning  wheels  and  various 
other  utensils  of  utility  and  beauty.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  denudation 
of  the  old  forest  was  increase  of  its  population  and  the  demand  for  cultivable 
land ;  farms  and  cottages  became  more  numerous  and  all  the  while  the 
forest  grew  thinner  and  thinner.  Yet  even  to-day,  from  many  points  of 
vantage,  it  still  retains  the  appearance  of  an  old  forest  region,  rich  in 
wild  wood  and  deep  recesses,  shady  dells  covered  with  many-hued  lichens 
and  sweeping  ferns,  where  still  wave  the  oak,  and  groves  of  birch  and  ash 
as  in  forest  primeval. 

In  such  spots  we  should  feel  no  surprise  to  hear  the  ranger's  horn 
sounding  and  echoing  over  the  wide  expanse.  The  following  record  is  one 
of  the  oldest  perambulations  of  the  boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough 
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known  to  exist,  and  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  local  references 
which  have  since  faded  into  the  meaningless  or  else  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  perambulation  was  started  by  a  commission  having  Sir  William  Ingleby  at 
its  head,  on  the  2Oth  August  iSth  Elizabeth,  1576.  Taking  up  the  description  at 
Oxenbridge  in  Crimple  valley,  the  boundary  ran  from  Oxenbridge  up  Crimple  to  Guild- 
house  bridge,  thence  up  Crimple  to  a  wath  called  Almefoard,  and  further  up  Crimple 
to  Pannell,  and  from  thence  up  Crimple  to  Buttersike,  and  so  up  Buttersike  to  four 
stones  standing  in  the  head  of  Buttersike,  and  thence  by  a  drie  dike  to  a  sike  called 
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Doubledike  coming  from  Walton  Head  ;  and  so  up  the  same  sike  to  two  stones  standing 
in  Walton  Head  lane,  being  in  the  church-way  between  Rigtou  and  Kirkby  Overblows; 
and  so  directly  through  a  close  called  Warsholes  into  a  well  standing  there  called 
Warehelewell,  out  of  which  Switidon  sike  spriugeth.  And  so  dowue  Swindou  sike  to 
the  Bawghell-yate  standing  in  the  highway  goeing  to  Wetherby  oute  of  the  west  coun- 
try ;  which  Swindou  sike  divideth  the  said  forest  of  Knaresborough  and  the  lordship 
of  Kirkby  Overblows  aforesaid.  And  so  from  Baughell-yait  following  the  same  sike  to 
the  mid-streame  of  Wharfe ;  and  so  up  Wharfe  to  the  west  side  of  Castley-yugs  ;  and  so 
up  a  lane  abounding  upon  the  end  of  a  little  brooke  called  Deadwaterend,  att  a  close 
there  called  Deadwater.  And  so  over  the  west  side  of  Castley  lordshipp  to  Riffoe  wood, 
and  so  by  the  said  woodside  to  Riffoe-yaite,  and  from  thence  to  a  close  called  Buck- 
rodes,  parcell  of  the  lordshyppe  of  Stayueburne ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  said  close  to 
Riffoe  becke  ;  and  so  up  the  same  becke  leaving  the  bounder  between  Stainburne  and 
Leathley  more;  and  so  to  Cromock-hole  ;  and  from  thence  up  Stainburne  field  side  by 
a  little  sike  comeing  from  Thrisfeu  ;  and  so  to  Stouwath  yaite ;  and  so  by  Stainburne 
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field  side  as  Thrisfen  leadeth  westward  unto  the  south  west  end  of  Stainburn  field ; 
and  so  directly  to  Swaukenwell  alias  Siveiurodekell,  which  well  is  a  little  south  from  a 
great  stone  with  three  holes  in  it.  And  so  as  the  way  which  lieth  adjoining  on  the 
north  side  of  the  same  well  leadeth  to  Holbecke,  and  so  downe  Holbecke  to  the  water 
of  Walshburne  ;  and  so  up  Walsh burne  to  Lippsley  wath,  and  so  to  Dog  Parke  Bridge  ; 
and  so  up  Walshburne  to  the  foute  of  Ridguiond  becke,  and  so  up  Ridgmond  becke  to 
the  foot  of  Timble-gill  beck  to  the  south  end  of  Sowerbargh  lane  end;  and  so  following 
a  sike  to  the  corner  of  Sowerbargh  field;  and  so  up  an  olde  dike  to  the  milne  ponds, 
and  by  the  same  d)  ke  to  a  place  called  Standing  Stone  on  the  Crosse  Ridge  ;  and  so  up 
the  same  ridge  to  Donnockes  Bower;  and  so  to  Lippsley  pike;  and  so  up  Gawkhall 
Ridge  to  the  Gawkhall  ;  and  so  to  Micklegill  Head  and  so  by  the  over  end  of  Loftshaw- 
gill  to  Fanascarr  pike  above  Beamesley ;  and  so  to  a  skarre  above  Inkhorrie  gill  howse 
on  the  west  part  of  the  Queen's  fould  ;  and  so  up  Pacehowse,  and  up  it  to  the  Blacke 
Sike;  and  so  up  the  same  sike  to  Carlehowe,  and  from  thence  to  Harding  Head  ;  and 
so  to  the  south  side  of  the  drie  tarne,  and  so  to  the  lord's  seat ;  and  so  downe  the  hill 
by  the  south  side  of  Gowland  Maw ;  and  from  thence  by  a  little  sike  unto  Oxegill ;  and 
so  following  the  same  gill  unto  the  lower  end  of  Middle  Tong  towards  Apletreweke ; 
then  up  Armeshaw  gill  to  Lyard  yate ;  and  so  following  the  same  gill  to  the  head  there- 
of. And  from  thence  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Roarer  louts  ;  and  so  over  Mungagill  to  a 
place  where  Craven  Crosse  stood,  which  is  over  against  the  end  of  Mungagill  ;  and  so 
from  thence  to  Craven  Keld  by  the  highway  which  leadeth  from  Hebden  to  Paytlay- 
briggs;  and  so  following  the  same  way  to  Grenehow-hill,  and  then  by  the  skirts  of  the 
south  side  of  the  same  hill  to  a  certaine  way  which  leadeth  towards  Rypley." 

That  is  the  perambulation  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  subject,  and  in 
its  quaintness  a  very  pleasing  record.  The  boundary  which  it  settles  was  from 
time  to  time  disputed  in  the  earlier  days  of  greedy  barons  and  arrogant 
knights,  and  not  adopted  without  law  troubles,  cracked  crowns,  and  other 
mi  sad  ventures.  In  1280,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  lord  of  the  forest,  and  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  lady  of  Harewood,  were  at  variance  about  the  wood  of  Swindon. 
The  king  ordered  an  inquisition  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
countess  stated  her  case,  that  Margory  de  Redvers,  her  grandmother,  was 
seized  of  Swindon  wood,  as  of  her  manor  of  Harewood  by  metes  and  bounds, 
beginning  from  the  bank  of  the  Werf,  and  so  ascending  by  the  beck  run- 
ning through  the  town  of  Witheton  between  the  woods  of  Rigton  and 
Swindon,  enclosing  Holker ;  and  so  by  that  beck  up  to  the  sike  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Waleton,  and  so  descending  between  the 
covert  of  Swindon  wood  from  the  field  of  Kirkby  as  far  as  the  bank  of  Werf, 
taking  all  the  'esplers'  (products  or  profits)  thereof  forthcoming  from  that 
wood,  as  in  herbage,  pannage,  minerals  found,  honey  and  wax,  animals  that 
are  wayf,  and  eyries  of  birds  of  prey,  and  all  other  esplers  of  the  wood,  with 
view  or  livery  of  any  forester  of  the  Earl  or  his  ancestor;  and  doing  all 
other  things  as  of  her  own  demesne  wood.  The  Earl  ought  not  to  have  had 
anything  in  the  wood  save  hunting,  and  this  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
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aforesaid ;  but  his  foresters  had  taken  '  puture,'  *  corn  in  autumn,  bonepenny 
and  other  things  from  her  tenants,  causing  them  in  cases  of  dispute  to  plead 
in  his  court  at  Knaresborough  ;  which  had  never  been  the  case  until  Rich- 
ard, formerly  King  of  Germany,  father  of  the  Earl,  by  his  steward,  one 
William  de  Ireby,  had  compelled  them  to  do. 

The  Earl  acknowledged  that  the  wood  was  the  right  of  the  Countess,  but 
otherwise  disputed  her  claims.  His  foresters,  he  alleged,  ought  to  have  the 
perquisites — she  resisted.  So  it  happened  that  an  inquiry  was  held  on  the  spot, 
by  Richard  de  Stockelde,  Peter  Becard,  John  Mauleverer  of  Linton,  Richard 
de  Wigedon,  Adam  Warde  of  Colethorpe,  Matthew  de  Braem,  William  de 
Stubbons,  William  de  Midelton,  and  others  who  declared  that  Margory  de 
Redvers,  grandmother  of  the  Countess,  held  the  wood  of  Swindon  as  appur- 
tenant to  her  manor  of  Harewood,  by  the  metes  and  bounds  aforesaid, 
taking  therein  herbage,  pannage,  as  well  of  her  own  hogs  as  of  others 
whomsoever,  attachments  of  wood,  minerals,  honey,  wax,  and  all  things 
forthcoming  from  the  wood;  and  therefore  may  sell  and  give  at  her  will 
without  view  and  livery  of  the  Earl's  foresters,  saving,  nevertheless,  to  the 
Earl,  hunting  and  its  attachments.  The  Earl's  foresters  ought  not  to  have 
puture,  corn  in  autumn,  etc.,  nor  should  the  tenants  plead  in  the  court  at 
Knaresborough  ;  nor  did  the  foresters  have  such  things  before  the  time  of 
William  de  Ireby.  Therefore,  it  was  considered  that  the  Countess  should 
recover  her  seizin  of  the  said  wood  by  the  metes  and  bounds  aforesaid  ;  and 
that  the  Earl  has  not  anything  in  the  wood,  save  only  hunting  with  the 
attachments  and  amercements  of  the  same. 

The  metes  and  bounds  thus  settled  are  those  included  in  the  above  per- 
ambulation ;  trace  them  "downe  Swindon  sike  to  the  Bawghell  yate  standing 
in  the  highway  goeing  to  Wetherby,"  and  you  will  find  how  far  Swindon 
wood  then  extended.  The  old  names  of  our  territories  do  indeed  often 
restore  the  step-marks  of  our  progress  in  civilization. 

As  we  shall  again  have  to  mention  the  old  forest  we  leave  the  subject 
for  the  present,  and  drop  down  from  our  standpoint  by  way  of  Spacey  Houses, 
an  old-time  hostel,  over  Swindon  Hill  to  Swindon,  a  district  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow. 

Swindon  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Percys.  The  place-name  is  said  to  denote  a  spot  where 

•  NoTK.— Puture  is  defined  as  an  old  feudal  law-term,  for  the  '  right  by  custom  of  forest-, 
keepers  to  take  food  for  man,  horse  or  dog,  fiom  dwellers  within  their  bailiwicks,  etc.' 
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the  swine  fed  in  the  den  of  the  wild  boar — the  woody  valley.  "Alice  de 
Romelli  allowed  the  nuns  of  Arthington  to  feed  forty  hogs  in  her  wood  at 
Swindon  during  harvest  time."  A  large  mansion  once  stood  here  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  outside  of  which  was  an  earthwork  and  trench.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  the  Bethels,  strong  supporters  of  the  parliament,  dwelt  at  the  mansion. 
The  Royalists,  garrisoned  at  Knaresborough,  .swooped  down  and  totally 
destroyed  the  place. 

The  place  is  finely  sheltered  from  the  north  and  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  a  large  plateau  of  grassy  turf. 

The  hall,  destroyed  in  the  raid  of  1644,  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
present  house.  It  was  a  strongly  built  mediaeval  manor  hall,  surrounded  by 
moat  and  rampart;  its 
defences  may  have 
become  somewhat  weak- 
ened for  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Royalists.  The  occu- 
pation of  this  spot  reach- 
es back  beyond  Norman 
times,  and  was  doubtless 
due  to  some  roving 
Viking.  A  Jacobean 
hall  was  built  after  the 
raid  of  1644;  ^n^s  ^e~ 

came    ruinous    in    iS^o, 

, 


when  the  present  house 
was  built;  only  the  gate- 
way  entrance  of  its 
predecessor  remains  (see  sketch). 


A  PRETTY  NOOK,  BY  HAREWOOD  BECK. 


The  district  is  finelv  wooded. 


From  hence  we  drop  down  to  Harewood  Bridge,  a  massive  structure  of 
four  arches.  An  inscription  records  : — "  This  bridge  was  built  by  the 
county,  1729."  There  was  a  bridge  near  this  spot  long  prior  to  the  above 
date.  On  the  north  side  stood  the  old  Ship  Inn.  Near  the  north-west  foot 
of  the  bridge  is  a  very  antique  farmstead,  and  beyond  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  the  mill  forms  a  fine  picture.  It  was  here  in  1753  that  a  skirmish 
took  place  between  a  Leeds  mob  (wilfully  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
toll-bar)  and  Mr.  Lascelles  and  his  tenantry.  The  victory  resulted  in 
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favour  of  the  latter ;  the  Leeds  men  were  driven  back  and  thirty  of  the 
instigators  arrested. 

From  hence  we  pass  by  the  footpath  over  the  Weet  Croft  ('  wet  enclosure,' 
where  the  wild  Iris  or  yellow  Flag  makes  a  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  towards 
midsummer),  and  climb  up  Sweet-side  pastures  to  the  ruins  of  Harewood 
Castle  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Wharfe,  with  a  fine 
stretch  of  woodland  for  a  background — but  we  must  first  prefix  our  remarks 
on  the  early  history  of  Harewood. 

Harewood  is  the  eastern  estate  of  the  great  Skipton  barony,  of  which 
Skipton  formed  the  western.  Dr.  Whitaker  says  its  place-name  is  derived 
from  the  abundance  of  hares  in  the  district,  whence  '  Hares-wood.'  In  this 
instance  the  learned  doctor  has  adopted  the  most  obvious  derivation  which 
came  to  his  mind,  and  passed  it  onward  without  further  thought  on  the  subject, 
for  had  he  not  done  so  he  surely  would  have  seen  the  utter  fallacy  of  accepting 
such  an  explanation  of  the  place-name.  The  wood  in  which  the  '  hares ' 
mostly  sported  long  after  Norman  times  reached  from  hence  to  Bardsey. 
The  Hera-wudu,  of  which  the  word  Harewood  is  the  modern  rendering — 
the  wood  of  the  Herr  (the  proprietor  or  Hoern) — and  the  name  appeared  in 
varied  form  in  the  old  forest  district.  Herr  may  have  been  the  Thane  who 
perched  his  stronghold  on  the  pinnacle  of  land  where  the  ruin  of  the  castle 
now  stands. 

For  the  beaiity  of  its  situation,  for  the  sweep  and  diversity  of  its  scenic 
compass,  the  grandeur  of  its  mansion,  and  its  lovely  park  ;  for  the  memories 
and  suggestions  of  its  historic  interest,  centred  in  its  ruined  cas.tle  and 
stately  church,  where  repose  the  marble  effigies  of  famous  statesmen  and 
warriors,  attesting  its  former  greatness ;  Harewood  stands  unparalleled. 

"  What  fairer  groves  than  Harewood  knows — 

More  woodland  walks,  more  fragrant  gales, 
More  shadowy  bowers,  inviting  soft  repose, 
More  streams  slow  wandering,  thro'  her  winding  vales." 

THE  BARONY  OF  HAREWOOD. 

The  authentic  history  of  Harewood  begins  with  the  Domesday  Record. 
Any  account  prior  to  this  rests  mainly  on  conjecture,  or  inferences  drawn 
in  a  great  measure  from  place-names.  The  spade  and  the  plough  have 
furnished  one  branch  of  this  testimony,  the  surviving  nomenclature  of  the 
old  occupants  the  other.  So  well  marked,  however,  are  those  evidences 
that  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  place  centuries  before  the  literal 
record  began,  can  be  gathered.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  the  least  pleasing 
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part  of  the  research,  for  the  features  it  revives  broadly,  and  with  reliable 
accuracy,  are  vividly  interesting. 

Harewood  as  a  station  commenced  its  existence  as  the  outpost  on  a 
demarked  frontier,  being  reserved  by  an  authority  for  the  more  undisturbed 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  At  the  Conquest  by  the  Normans  in  1066, 
Harewood  was  held  by  three  Thanes  of  Norse  descent,  Tor,  Sprot,  and 
Grim  (names  very  significant),  for  three  manors.  A  church  with  a  priest 
existed  at  the  same  time.  The  station  was  then  of  recognised  importance. 

The  word  Harewood  doubtless  had  its  birth  from  some  Anglian  settler, 
who  selected  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  large  wood  extending  from 
Bardsey  on  the  east  to  Otley  on  the  west.  Its  northern  boundary  was  the 
river,  not  to  be  passed  by  arms  for  many  generations,  and  then  only  when 
the  Anglian  power  fell  before  the  Norman. 

Of  its  pre-Norman  history  little  else  is  known  save  the  status  and 
locality  of  the  Thane,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  Anglian  clan-station  at 
Headingley.  Isolated  as  it  appears  to  have  been  at  the  Conquest,  the 
barony,  which  included  the  fee  of  Skipton,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  Norman,  Robert  de  Romelie.  From  this  family  it  is  said  the 
moorland  above  Ilkley  was  named  Romelli's  (Rumbalds)  Moor ;  his  eldest 
daughter,  Cicely,  marrying  William  le  Meschine,  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Chester. 
This  William 
and  Cicely,  who 
must  have  been 
married  before 
uoo,  founded 
the  College  of 
St.  Cuthbert  at 
Embsay.  As  the 
barony  of  Avice 
de  Romelli,  wife 
of  William  Pay- 
nel,  lord  of 
Leeds,  we  have 
historic  notice  of 
it.  At  the  early 
middle  of  the 
twelfth  century, 
and  when  she 
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was  a  widow,  the  Lady  Avice  held  it  in  her  own  right ;  when  Leeds  and 
Drax,  the  head  of  the  Paynel  barony,  were  in  possession  of  her  daughter 
Adeliza's  husband,  first  Richard  de  Curci,  and  second  Robert  de  Gaunt. 
Then  while  her  daughter  was  married,  and  Avice  was  holding  dower  in  the 
Drax  barony,  the  dowager  married  a  second  time,  Robert  de  Curci,  and  by 
him  had  a  son,  William  de  Curci,  who  inherited  his  mother's  barony. 
Avice  de  Curci  took  for  her  second  husband  a  great  soldier,  who  was  slain 
at  the  fight  of  Coleshill  in  Wales,  in  1157,  where  the  Yorkshiremen  suffered 
severely;  for  other  knights,  including  Eustace  Fitz-John  of  Knaresborough, 
were  also  slain.  William  de  Curci  was  probably  born  in  1147,  for  he  was 
of  age  in  1168,  after  which  his  mother  did  not  long  survive.  As  the  Lady 
Avice  was  a  donor  to  Arthington  Nunnery,  it  is  not  improbable  that  she 
may  have  been  the  real  originator  of  that  exclusive  minor  establishment. 

In  a  charter,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  majority,  her  son, 
William  de  Curci,  the  king's  dapifer,  confirms  his  mother's  gift  to  the  nuns 
on  this  condition : 

"In  the  house  of  Arthington  there  shall  be  one  nun,  which  the  Lady  Avice  shall 

have  placed  there ;  my  mother,  being  dead,  I,  her  sou  and  heir,  and  my  heirs,  shall 

have  this  privilege  and  dignity." 

The  first  witness  to  this  deed  was  William,  parson  of  Harewood  ;  then 
William,  chaplain  of  the  house  of  the  Lady  Avice,  Robert  de  Witheton, 
and  others.  Avice  de  Romelli  was  probably  the  builder  of  the  Norman 
portions  of  Harewood  Castle,  for  the  original  parts  are  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  1135-54,  the  period  of  her  life's  troubles.  Her  husband,  William 
Paynel  was  a  prominent  soldier  and  a  most  devoted  partisan  of  the  Empress 
Matilda,  in  whose  cause  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain.  The  Norman 
portions  of  the  castle  still  suggest  the  grand  and  stern  grimness  of  the  above 
era,  so  distinct  from  Sir  William  de  Aldburgh's  work  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  The  latter  was  the  golden,  not  the  iron,  age  of  castle  building,  and  is 
finely  characteristic  in  this  fortress.  As  the  barony  of  Avice  de  Romelli, 
wife  of  William  Paynel,  Lord  of  Leeds,  we  have  historic  notice  of  it- 

At  the  early  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  she  was  a  widow, 
the  Lady  Avice  held  it  in  her  own  right  when  Leeds  and  Drax,  the 
head  of  the  Paynel  barony,  were  in  possession  of  her  daughter  Adeliza's 
husbands,  first  Richard  de  Curci,  and  second  Robert  de  Gaunt.  Then 
while  her  daughter  was  married  and  Avice  was  holding  dower  in  the  Drax 
barony,  the  dowager  married  a  second  time,  Robert  de  Curci,  a  kinsman  of 
Avice's  son-in-law,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  William  de  Curci.  To  the  Lady 
Avice  de  Romelli  was  also  due  the  gift  of  the  advowson  of  Harewood  Church 
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to  Archbishop  Roger's  Chapel  of  St. 'Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels  in  York: 
that  prelate  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fruits  of  the  flourishing  churches 
in  the  dale ;  but  at  Harewood  the  lay-lords  did  not  approve  of  the  gift. 
Warin  Fitz-Gerrold,  the  man  who  married  the  Lady  A  vice's  grand-daughter, 
Alice  de  Curci,  strongly  opposed  the  gift,  and  in  1199-1200  recovered  his 
rights  of  presentation  to  Harewood  against  the  canons  and  chaplains. 
Reverting  to  William  Curci,  whose  heritage  on  coming  of  age  was  consider- 
able, his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Rider  de  Aquila,  and  of  a  distinguished 
line.  From  the  king's  dapifer  he  rose  to  be  his  seneschal,  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  trusted  knights  of  Henry's  household.  Henry  II. 
was  the  most  capable  of  English  kings,  and  therefore  his  most  trusted 
barons  would  also  be  of 
high  mental  quality. 
William  had  only  one 
daughter,  who,  in  due 
course  became  baroness 
of  Harewood,  and  the 
wife  of  Fitz-Gerrold,  her 
father's  old  comrade-in- 
arms, and  more  than  twice 
her  age.  But  feudal  laws 
allowed  heiresses  in 
minority  little  choice  as 
to  whom  they  would  like 
for  their  husbands. 
Doubtless  Alice  was  sold 
like  a  chattel  to  her  fath- 
er's old  comrade.  Warin 

was  the  king's  chamberlain  when  he  married  A  vice  de  Curci  in  the  early- 
years  of  King  Richard  I.  In  his  veins  the  Mischine  blood  mingled  with 
that  of  Lucia,  daughter  of  Ivo-Tailbois.  The  record  of  Fitz-Gerrold  is 
that  of  a  brilliant  knight  serving  a  monarch  by  whom  he  was  thoroughly 
tnisted.  'The  names  of  Curci  and  Fitz-Gerrold  are,  in  this  generation,  the 
first  on  the  Irish  roll.  To  Harewood  belongs  the  honour  of  having  housed 
both  the  men  who  founded  it. 

In  1197,  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  William  Mareschal,  and  Warin 
Fitz-Gerrold  were  with  King  Richard  in  Normandy.  The  affairs  of  his 
wife's  Harewood  estates  at  this  date  received  Warin's  sharp  attentions.  In 
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1205  he  gave  King  John  three  hundred  capons  to  have  free  warren  in  his 
lands,  which  the  king  allowed.  In  1207,  he  gave  a  ruby  of  price  and  twenty 
marks  for  a  perambulation  of  L,angwood  in  Bordescie  (Bardsey),  and  his 
wood  in  Hare  wood.  This  caused  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  Abbot  of 
Kirkestall,  who  found  in  Warin  a  man  of  iron  will,  who  roused  the  country 
people  up  generally — having  them  know  that  besides  pleasure  men  had  duties 
to  perform.  He  also  confirmed  the  Lady  Avice's  gift  to  Arthington,  Simon  de 
Monte  Alto,  his  wife's  cousin  being  the  first  witness  of  this  deed,  Adam 
Dean  of  Craven,  Richard,  John,  and  Hugh,  Chaplains,  were  amongst  the 
others.  He  also  obtained  a  charter  for  a  market  and  fair  at  Harewood  in 
1208,  which  was  renewed  in  1445  to  Sir  William  Rither,  Knight,  and  John 
Redman,  Esquire.  In  offspring,  Fitz-Gerrold,  like  his  father-in-law,  was 
most  unfortunate,  his  one  child,  a  daughter  Margaret,  was  very  unhappy  in 
her  matrimonial  life.  She  married  first  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  son  of  William 
de  Redvers  de  Vernon,  so  again  Harewood  passed  to  a  stranger ;  she  bore 
him  one  son.  Baldwin  died  1216.  As  a  widow,  King  John  gave  her  to 
Falkes  de  Breant,  a  royal  favourite,  but  a  most  inhuman  miscreant— though 
still  a  girl  in  years  she  was  admittedly  the  reward  given  by  King  John  to 
this  savage  monster  "for  his  approved  service  in  pilling,  polling,  and 
spoiling  most  cruelly."  Her  life  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  was  intolerable ; 
fortunately,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  Falkes  died  in  1227,  Margaret 
in  1252.  Through  the  foresight  and  business  aptitude  of  Fitz-Gerrold,  her 
father,  Harewood  was  placed  in  the  position  which  enabled  it  to  stand  for 
centuries ;  it  only  remained  for  the  generations  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage, 
keeping  up  the  status  in  which  they  were  born,  without  disparagement  or 
diminution  of  their  great  estate  and  prestige. 

As  a  centre  of  feudal  grandeur  the  castle  at  this  period  had  arrived  at 
a  point  it  has  never  since  equalled ;  its  effect  upon  Wharfedale,  with  similar 
influences  at  Skipton  and  Knaresborough,  is  seen  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
lesser  knightly  families,  from  which  the  monasteries  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest.  The  fame  and  fashion  of  the  time  for  castle  and  church  building 
was  continued  at  Harewood,  Spofforth,  Knaresborough,  Bolton,  and  Otley. 
Kirkstall  was  becoming  rich,  Bolton  had  already  grown  sleek  in  this  world's 
goods  ;  Arthington  was  a  provision  for  the  Countess's  handmaidens,  and 
Appleton  and  Sinningthwaite,  an  approved  asylum  for  females  of  the  high- 
est social  rank,  who  were  weary  of  their  barren  lives  and  the  sinful  ways  of 
the  wicked  world,  and  were  glad  to  seek  a  home  where  they  might  find  that 
peace  which  the  world  knows  not.  It  was  the  period  when  the  king 
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imparted  Haverah,  and  gave  the  Prior  of  Bolton  a  hunting  right  in  Barden 
Chase,  and  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  the  game  preserves  at  Beilby  Grange, 
Collingham,  and  Bardsey.  It  was  a  riotous,  yet  a  merry  period,  but  reaping 
time  was  to  follow,  the  '  wild  oats '  left  to  be  paid  for  by  the  generation  to 
come. 

The  children  of  Baldwin,  the  fourth  of  that  ilk,  and  Annie  de  Clare, 
were  Baldwin,  the  fifth,  and  a  daughter  Isabella,  who  by  marrying  William 
de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  again  united  the  families  of  the  two  great 
houses,  Harewood  and  Skipton,  and  thus  found  her  way  to  supremacy  and 
headship  of  that  great  ancient  fee.  Her  husband,  Earl  William,  died  in  1260. 


[A.  Sut ton. 


ARCHES   IN   THE  GREAT  HAU,,    HAREWOOD  CASTLE. 


Baldwin  V.  died  childless,  i3th  September,  1262,  and  again  the  grand  old 
barony  lost  its  ancestral  governors.  Isabella,  his  sister,  the  widowed  Countess 
of  Albemarle,  did  homage  for  his  lands  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  D.V.M., 
1263.  This  brought  on  discord  and  contentions  between  A  vice,  Countess 
of  Devon,  and  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  which  continued  until  the  extinction  of  that  line,  which  also 
came  to  pass  in  1293.  Camden  states  that  when  the  "  Countess  of  Devon 
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departed  this  life  without  issue,  the  castle  fell  to  Robert  de  Lisle  of  Rouge- 
mont,  son  of  Warin,  as  unto  her  cozin  in  bloud."  From  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Aldboroughs  by  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  one  daughter  of  Lord  de  Lisle, 
with  Sir  William  Aldburgh,  of  Aldburgh  in  Richmondshire.  By  this  marriage 
a  stranger  was  again  debarred  from  ruling.  Dying  in  1371,  he  left  two  co- 
heiresses, Sybil  marrying  Sir  William  of  Ryther,  and  Elizabeth,  Sir  Richard 
Redman  of  Redman,  Westmoreland.  The  descendants  of  the  two  families 
inhabited  the  castle  conjointly  for  several  generations. 

To  sum  up  the  history  of  this  interesting  ruin,  we  may  state  that  Sir 
William  Aldburgh  made  the  bulk  of  the  castle  what  the  ruins  shew  to-day— 

an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
golden  age  of  castle  building. 
There  is  an  Edwardian  aspect 
about  it.  In  his  work  we  see 
the  admission  of  luxurious 
arrangements,  quite  different 
from  the  stern  Norman  keep. 
This  change  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  great  fair  in  the  village 
street  hard  by.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  no  longer  mere  serfs 
of  the  soil,  but  men  from  whom 
the  shackles  of  slavery  had  been 
loosened,  and  to  whom,  by  their 
industry,  the  road  to  wealth 
had  been  thrown  open,  so  that 
all  might  freely  travel  upon  it. 

One  of  the  curiosities 
observable  in  the  ruins,  to  be 
found  over  the  principal  en- 
trance, is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work.  These  are  the  arms  of 
William  de  Aldburgh,  who 
RHCHSS,  MAKKWOOD  CASTER.  had  obtained  the  estates  with 

his  wife,  and  with  them  the 

arms  of  Baliol,  the  deposed  King  of  Scotland.  These  are  things  quite  to  be 
expected,  but  when  we  read  the  inscription,  pregnant  with  meaning — VAT 
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SAL  BE  SAL — the  literal  translation  of  which  we  can  interpret  exactly— 
we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  Aldburgh  was  a  keen  humorist  or 
a  gloomy  predestinarian.  The  Aldburghs  were  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Baliols.  The  above  arms,  met  with  in  several  places  within  the  building, 
were  formerly  lavishly  displayed  upon  the  plate  and  furnishing  of  the  castle, 
indicating  the  close  intimacy  existing  between  Aldburgh  and  Baliol. 

The  grand  entrance  portal  on  the  east  is  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
enter  on  horseback.  This  entrance  was  defended  by  a  portcullis,  above 
which  was  a  chapel.  The  internal  passages  in  the  walls  are  admirably 
arranged  and  run  through  the  whole  building,  forming  a  safe  means  of 
escape  from  any  portions  of  the  building.  On  the  west  side  of  the  great  Hall 
is  a  canopied  recess,  not  unlike  a  tomb;  it  is  a  beautiful  late  Edwardian 
recessed  sideboard.  We  have  seen  similar  arrangements  at  other  castles.* 

The  importance  of  the  castle,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  great, 
judging  from  the  extent  of  its  boundary,  still  traceable.  How  gloomy,  stern, 
and  silent  the  old  ruin  now  seems  in  the  fading  light !  No  sounds  save  that 
of  our  own  footsteps  and  the  rustling  flight  of  startled  birds.  Where  of  old 
feasted  warriors  and  statesmen,  is  now  a  dwelling-place  for  bats  and  owls. 
"  Yet,  though  thy  halls  are  silent,  though  thy  bowers 

Re-echo  back  the  traveller's  lonely  tread, 

Again  imagination  bids  thee  rise 

In  all  thy  dread  magnificence  and  strength  ; 

Thy  drawbridge,  foss,  and  frowning  battlements, 

Portcullis,  barbican,  and  dungeon  tower." 

Although  the  park  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  including  a 
lake  of  fifty  acres,  is  famed  for  its  beauty,  yet  shall  we  never  forget  the 
glorious  scene  of  Nature's  loveliness  viewed  from  its  outskirts.  The  vale 
is  sweetly  undulating  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  the  circling  ridge  over 
the  horizoned  hills  forming  a  splendid  background,  embossing  their  bold 
outlines  on  the  sky,  and,  as  the  sun  sweeps  down  the  western  hills,  tipping 
the  village  church  and  spire  with  rays  of  golden  light,  the  silvery  mean- 
derings  of  the  Wharfe  flashing,  sparkling  like  a  jewel ;  the  scene  presenting 
a  combination  of  Nature's  lovelinesses  never  excelled. 

*  This  elaborate  tomb-like  recess,  for  it  certainly  has  that  appearance,  was  long  a 
puzzle  to  the  antiquary.  Dr.  Whitaker  says  :  "  Who  ever  dreamed  in  those  days  of  being 
interred  in  unconsecrated  earth?"  Yet  circumstances  may  have  caused  what  the  living 
would  never  dream  of,  and  as  to  which  history  is  silent.  Yet  a  later  local  historian  states 
that  when  (by  permission)  the  slab  of  the  recess  was  removed,  no  bones  or  other  remains 
(only  rubble  filling)  were  found.  Another  suggestion  is  that  it  may  have  been  an  altar-table 
or  open  aumbry  for  the  convenient  administration  of  Eucharistic  rite  within  the  castle  in 
time  of  siege  or  Scots'  foray. 
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Harewood  Church,  standing  well  within  the  park,  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  present  village,  is  a  venerable  structure,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  (in 
olden  time  the  Holy  Rood),  embowered  on  all  sides  by  woodland;  seen  from 
the  park  it  forms  a  picture  whose  charm  of  contrast  and  holy  sweetness 

would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Claude 
and  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin  to  delineate. 
Graceful  beeches  and  stately  chestnuts 
with  umbrageous  branches  form  a 
shady  bower  across  the  woodland 
path,  "  where  joyous  birds,  hid  under 
greenwood  shade,  sing  merry  notes 
on  every  branch  and  bough " ;  whilst 
the  tower,  under  a  circle  of  sweeping 
trees,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
beholder  with  the  beauty  and  love- 
liness of  its  surroundings. 


The  present  edifice  dates  from 
the  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
the  Scots  penetrated  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, leaving  ruin  and  devastation 
in  their  track.  In  this  furious  raid 
the  churches  of  Harewood  and  Adel 
were  greatly  damaged,  the  portcullised 
castle  alone  withstanding  it,  an  unvio- 
lated  sanctuary  for  the  nonce.  At  the 
village  of  Pannal,  the  invaders  encamped  and  burned  the  church  to  the 
ground.  Of  the  original  church  at  Harewood,  built  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
by  William  de  Curci,  nearly  all  traces  have  disappeared.  The  interior  is  most 
interesting  to  the  antiquary,  with  its  imposing  array  of  altar  tombs  of  white 
marble,  on  which  repose  the  recumbent  effigies  of  former  owners  of  Harewood. 

•First  Tomb— Sir  Richard  Redman  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Second  Tomb— Sir 
William  Ryther  and  Sybil  his  wife.  Third  Tomb— Sir  John  Neville  and  his  wife,  1482. 
Fourth  Tomb,  under  the  south  arch — Sir  Richard  Franks  and  his  wife,  of  Alwoodley 
Hall.  Fifth  Tomb-Sir  Richard  Redman  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  grandson  of  Sir 
Richard,  whose  tomb  is  numbered  I.  Sixth  Tomb — Sir  William  Gascoigne  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  of  Gawthorpe  Hall,  the  illustrious  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  1419. 

Besides  these  are  many  other  mural  tablets,  old  gravestones,  etc.,  includ- 
ing an  elegant  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Dennison,  and  the  Harewood  vault. 
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During  the  restoration,  1793,  a  Latin  inscription  was  found  carved  on 
an  old  beam,  which,  being  translated,  reads  :  — 

'•  We  adore  and  praise  Thee,  thou  holy  Jesus,  because 
Thou  hast  redeemed  us  b}~  Thy  Holy  Cross."     Date  1116. 

Tradition  states  that  the  sacred  edifice  contains  the  vault  of  the  De 
Curci,  founder  of  this  church,  the  cover-stone  of  which  was  removed  during 
alterations,  and  placed  in  the  churchyard. 

The  Countess  Isabella  Fortibus  presented  the  Rev.  Win.  Burnell  to 
the  Rectory  in  1291.  The  next  Rector,  Roger  de  Ledes,  was  presented  by 
Edward  I.,  in  1299.  In  1310  Sir  Robert  de  Insula  presented.  Torre  records, 
that  in  1335,  Lord  John,  "that  he  might  be  better  enabled  to  serve  the  king 
in  his  wars,"  obtained  a  grant  from  him  of  this  manor  of  Harewood  (then 
valued  at  four  hundred  marks  yearly)  to  hold  during  life.  What  Lord 
Lisle  certainly  did,  I4th  March,  1353,  was  to  obtain  apostolic  letters,  where- 
by he  had  the  church  appropriated  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bolton,  to 
which  monastery  he  granted  the  right  of  patronage  in  regard  that  his 
ancestors  had  been  benefactors  to  the  same  house.  Canon  Laurence  de 
Wath  was  presented  by  the  Priory  2oth  July,  1354.  Out  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  church  were  reserved  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  successors,  two  marks 
yearly;  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  one  mark,  payable  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael;  also  a  competent  portion  for  the  vicar,  whose  vicarage  should  consist 
in  twenty-two  marks  yearly,  payable  by  the  convent  on  the  Octaves  of  St. 
Martin  and  those  of  Pontefract ;  as  to  all  the  extraordinary  burdens  of  the 
church — repairs  and  new  buildings  of  the  chancel — the  Prior  and  Convent 
were  to  do  them  as  often  as  necessary,  the  vicar  only  bearing  all  the  other 
burdens  incumbent  in  the  church.  On  3ist  March,  1354,  the  Chapter  of 
York  confirmed  this  appropriation  made  under  the  Archbishop's  seal.  Yet 
before  that  the  church  of  Harewood  had,  by  Archbishop  Walter  Grey's 
ordination,  to  pay  certain  tithes  out  of  its  lands  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Angels.  Evidently  Warin  Fitz-Gerrold  had  not  been  able  to 
entirely  shake  off  the  grasp  Archbishop  Roger  had  obtained  over  the  mind 
of  Lady  Avice  de  Paynel-Curci-Romelli. 

Henceforward  the  presentation  remained  with  the  convent  until  its 
dissolution.  The  canons  presented  fourteen  of  their  brethren  in  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  their  last  presentation  being  that  of 
Canon  Percival  Walker,  i4th  October,  1517,  who  held  the  vicariate  until  his 
death  in  1567.  He  is  buried  in  the  chancel.  Though  the  living  was  good 
and  highly  fashionable — a  contingency  that  found  great  favour  with  the 
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clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  still  does  in  these  degenerate  days — we  only 
find  one  Prior  of  Bolton  holding  it.  Prior  John  York  was  appointed  i8th 
August,  1462,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1490,  when  he  did  will  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  quire  of  the  church. 

From  the  Aldburghs  the  estates  went  to  the  Rythers  and  the  Redmans, 
who  were  in  possession  temp.  Richard  II.  We  know  the  story  of  the  two 
families  conjointly  occupying  the  castle  for  many  generations.  Of  this  dual 
tenancy  the  Rythers  were  the  survivors,  one  Robert  Ryther  being  the  last 
occupant  of  the  castle,  leaving  it  about  1630.  He  was  a  tenant  on  sufferance, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  subsidy  roll  of  1627. 

Dodswortli  did  not  find  a  single  memento  of  the  Aldburghs — a  possibility  which 
may  have  been  in  the  grim  knight's  mind.      His  heraldic  notings  were  : — 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  quire  : — 

(i.)    Arg.  in  a  pallet  sable,  a  luce's  head,  haurient,  or,  impaling,  gules  a  lion 

rampant,  gobinated  or  and  arg. 
(2. )    Ermine  a  lion  rampant  azure,  crowned  or. 
(3.)     First  and  second  quarterly. 
In  the  south  window,  Gascoigne  as  above,  with  a  crosslet sable,  on  the  dexter  side; 

on  the  top,  Arg.  a  cross,  gules. 
In  a  window  of  the  north  aisle  :  — 

(i.)    Gules,  three  falcons  arg.  atmed  or,  for  Frank,  impaling  or  on  a  cross  sable, 

Jive  crescents  argent. 
(2.)     Frank. 
In  a  side  window  of  the  north  quire  : 

Gnles,  three  cushions  ermine,  Redman. 
In  the  east  window  :  — 

(i.)    Quarterly,  France  and  England,  with  a  label  of  three  ermine. 

(2  )    The  same,  with  a  label  of  five  points;  the  two  first  ermine,  the  other  azure 

nine  fleur  de  lis,  or. 

(3-)     Quarterly,  France  and  England,  within  a  border  argent. 
(4.)    Arg.  a  lion  rampant  sable.  • 

(5-)    Quarterly,  first  and  last  three  cushions,  ermine;  Redman.     vSecond  and  third 

Gules  on  a  lion  rampant  arg.  a  flcur  de  Us  ax. 
(6.)    Gules  three  cushions  er.  with  a  label  of  three  points,  arg. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel :  — 

(i.)     Cheeky  az.  and  or.  a  f ess  gules;  Clifford. 
(2.)     Gules,  a  cross  patune,  or. 

<fhe  picture  of  a  man  kneeling  in   prayer,  a/.ure  ;   under  which  is  written  Dus. 
Will ELTON  MK  FECIT. 

The  Redmans  were  buried  in  the  church  of  Harewood,  but  not  so  the 
Rythers,  who  appear  to  have  preferred  their  own  old  church.  Dodsworth, 
in  1620,  noticed  two  of  the  Redman  tombs— "In  the  midst  of  the  north 
quire  is  a  tomb  in  which  lie  the  effigies  of  a  knight  and  lady  (Redman).  A 
more  important  monument  was  in  an  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
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whereon  lie  the  portraitures  of  a  knight  in  armour,  having  a  nag's  head  in 
a  cornet  for  his  crest,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet,  which  is  the  crest  of  Redman  and 
of  his  lady,  lying  on  a  pillow  pinked,  and  at  their  feet  two  hounds.  The 
arms  of  the  Redmans — Gules,  three  cushions  ermine — were  then  in  a  side 
window  of  the  north  quire.  Edward  Redeman  of  Harewood  in  1510,  did  will 
to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  called  Redman's  chapel,  within  Harewood  church." 
Harewood  village  consists  of  one  single  street  of  neatly-built  houses 
adjoining  the  park.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  much  larger,  and 
reached  westward  to  the  precincts  of  the  church.  From  the  days  of  King 
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John  onwards  to  the  last  century,  fairs  and  markets  were  held  here.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Harewood  possessed  -six  inns,  namely  : — '  The  White 
Hart,'  'Black  Bull,'  '  Shoulder  of  Mutton,'  'The  Red  Lion,'  'Crown  and 
Star,'  besides  the  '  Old  Ship'  on  the  bridge,  and  two  at  Weardley.  The  old 
market  cross  stood  just  off  the  street  in  the  road  leading  to  Wetherby. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  market  for  cattle, 
particularly  for  calves  and  lambs,  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  district,  and  is 
referred  to  by  Thoresby. 

On  Harewood  moor,  just  by  the  Wetherby  road,  there  were  found  in 
1796,  at  the  time  of  the  inclosure,  some  stone  coffins,  several  querns,  and 
other  ancient  relics. 
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In  1755  Mr.  Edward  Lascelles  erected  a  range  of  buildings  just  to  the 
east  of  the  village  street,  and  introduced  a  silk  ribbon  manufactory.  The 
project  originated  from  a  desire  to  provide  occupation  for  the  unemployed. 
Workpeople  becoming  scarce,  however,  it  was  soon  after  discontinued. 

Wharfedale  is  famed  for  its  historic  houses,  but  probably  none  equal 
the  Hare  wood  demesne,  either  as  regards  extent,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
wealth  of  art  within  its  walls,  or  historic  interest  centred  around  it. 


(E.  Begs. 


TOMBS   IN   HARIi\VOOD  CHURCH. 


The  park  contains  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  delightful 
undulating  land,  adorned  with  lake,  fine  wood,  stream  and  glade. 

Harewoocl  House  is  a  splendid  structure  of  the  Corinthian  style.  The 
foundations  were  laid  1759,  the  building  occupying  over  a  dozen  years.  Both 
the  interior,  with  its  magnificent  rooms,  artistic  ceilings,  rare  china 
and  paintings  by  celebrated  masters;  and  the  exterior,  with  its  beautiful 
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grounds  and  wonderful  gardens,  though  perhaps  not  the  largest,  are  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  kingdom. 

Near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  present  mansion,  stood  Gawthorpe,  the  cuckoo  village.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Gascoignes,  through  the  marriage  of  William  Gascoigne 
with  Maud  de  Gawkethorpe.  Had  Harewood  no  other  interest,  it  would 
still  be  deservedly  famed  for  its  association  with  the  great  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  But  there  are  many  notable  names  connected  with  this  barony:- 
the  Romellis,  the  Paynels,  De  Curcies,  the  Fitz  Gerrolds,  De  Redvers,  the 
Gawkthorpes,  Albemarle,  De  Lisles,  Aldburghs,  Rythers,  Redmans,  Franks, 
Thwaites,  Mallorys,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  John  Cutler, 
John  Boulter,  and  lastly,  the  I/ascelles,  the  present  owners. 

There  are  a  doz^en  varieties  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  Gascoigne ; 
amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Colchester  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune  named  Guascon.  One  historian  says  this  family  are  descendants  of 
Ailrichus  the  Saxon,  who  was  banished  by  the  Conqueror.  Camden  says 
they  sprang  from  Gascoigney,  in  France ;  he  also  says  :  "  Neither  is  Gau- 
thorpe  to  be  concealed  in  silence,  when  that  most  ancient  family  of  the 
Gascoignes  hath  made  it  famous,  both  with  their  virtues  and  their  anti- 
quities." 

However  that  may  be,  men  of  that  ilk  were  located  in  the  district  in 
very  early  Norman  times.  The  old  seat  of  the  Gawkthorps  of  Gawthorpe, 
was  a  residence  when  Herewode  was  what  its  name  indicates.  Its  name  is 
associated  with  all  the  interest,  glamour,  and  romance,  that  should  pertain 
to  an  old  feudal  hall.  The  men  of  Gawthorpe,  who  took  their  name  from 
their  seat,  were  of  some  renown,  as  soldiers  having  fought  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France  and  elsewhere.  They  were  dwelling  here  in  1240,  for  at 
that  date,  Henry  Gawkthorpe,  along  with  Sir  Richard  Gramary,  Sir 
Hugh  Lelay,  Adam  Rigton,  Henry,  the  son  of  Gamel  of  Wyverdelay 
(Weardley),  and  other  men  of  local  knighthood,  witnessed  gifts  to  the 
nuns  of  Arthington. 

Eventually  their  old  estate  passed  to  the  Gascoignes  by  marriage  of 
Matilda,  the  heiress  of  John  de  Gawkthorpe,  to  William  Gascoigne,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  L,  and  here  the  family  were  located  for  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  story,  that  the  son  and  heir  of  the  above  was  at  one  time  a  merchant  at 
Kirkby  Wharfe.  However  that  may  be,  he  married  a  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William  Bolton  of  Aldwark,  and  afterwards  purchased  lands  at  Harewood. 
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About  1300,  William,  their  son  and  heir,  also  bought  lan'ds  of  the  de  Lisles  of 
Rougemont;  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Nicholas  Frank 
of  Aldwoldelay.  It  was  the  felicitous  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  Franks 
(who  won  their  name  from  their  freedom),  which  gave  the  stability  and 
force  of  character  to  the  Gascoignes,  that  was  so  conspicuous  in  the 
great  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  century  later,  and  so  distinguished  his  judicial 
conduct  on  the  bench. 


KING  EDGAR   AND  ETHEI,WOI,D.  * 

The  above  William,  third  in  descent  at  Gawthorpe,  had  five  sons,  of 
whom  two  founded  robust  branches  at  Hunslet,  and  Nicholas  at  Lazingcroft 
and  Barnbow,  where  the  family  is  still  in  evidence  at  Parlington,  Lotherton 
and  other  places. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  head  of  the  house  at  Gawthorpe  for 
sixteen  generations  (until  the  estate  became  absorbed  in  an  heiress)  always 

*  By  some  historians,  Karl  Kthelwold  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  by  P^dgar  at 
Hart-wood,  in  Yorkshire. 
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bore  the  name  of  William.  The  most  illustrious  was  the  eighth  in  succession, 

William  Gascoigne,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  a 
name  that  will  live  as  long  as 
the  history  of  England  lasts, 
not  only  for  rebuking  and 
committing  Prince  Henry, 
the  King's  son,  to  prison,*  but 
also  for  courageously  refusing 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
Archbishop  Scrope,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  life  of  a  bishop. 
"  Neither  you,  my  Lord,  nor 
any  of  your  subjects  can 
legally,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  realm,  sentence  any 
bishop  to  death."  And  Maid-. 
,m  stone  adds :  "For  Gascoigne's 
refusal,  may  his  memory  be 
blessed  for  ever  and  ever." 
We  might  here  add,  that  this 
Sir  William  was  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  all  the 
illustrious  and  honourable 
scions  of  this  ancient  family. 
He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  a  member  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  and  a  reader  at  Gray's  Inn;  he  was  an  advocate,   1374, 

*  One  of  the  gay  companions  of  the  Prince  being  committed  for  felony,  the  Prince 
demanded  his  release ;  but  Sir  William  told  him  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  release  would 
be  to  get  from  the  king  a  free  pardon.  Prince  Henry  now  tried  to  rescue  the  prisoner  by 
force,  when  the  judge  ordered  him  out  of  court.  In  a  towering  fury,  the  Prince  flew  to  the 
judgment  seat,  and  all  thought  he  was  about  to  slay  the  judge;  but  Sir  William  said  very 
firmly  and  quietl}',  "Syr,  remember  yourselfe,  1  kepe  here  the  place  of  the  Kyuge,  your 
sovereigue  lorde  and  father,  to  whom  you  owe  double  obedience  ;  wherefore  I  charge  you  in 
his  name  to  desyste  of  your  wylfulnes  .  .  .  And  nowe  for  your  coutempte  goo  you  to  the 
prysonn  of  the  Kynge's  Benche,  whereunto  I  commytte  you,  and  remayne  ye  there  prisoner 
uiityll  the  pleasure  of  the  Kyuge  be  further  known."  With  which  words,  the  Prince  being 
abashed,  the  noble  prisoner  departed,  and  went  to  the  King's  Bench.— SIR  THOMAS  EI/VOT, 
the  Governour  (1531). 


[E.  Bogg. 
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and  one  of  the  king's  sergeants,  1397.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  throne,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  1401-3,  and  on 
retiring  obtained  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds,  and  an  annual  allowance  of 
four  fat  bucks  and  four  does,  out  of  our  forest  of  Pontefract.  One  wit  says, 
it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  get  rid  of  Chief  Justices  at  that  price  nowadays. 

Sir  William  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Alexander  Mowbray  of  Kirklington,  and  on  her  death,  to  Joan,  widow  of 
Ralph  Greystoke,  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Gascoigne  died  1419  ;  he  was 
buried  in  Harewood  church  beside  his  wife  Elizabeth,  beneath  the  stately 
altar  tomb  (already  mentioned)  on  which  repose  the  recumbent  effigies  of 
himself  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  The  judge  is  in  his  scarlet  robes,  and  coif  as 
of  old  covering  his  whole  head,  with  the  collar  of  S.S.  around  his  neck,  and 
his  purse  at  his  girdle.  Dame  Joan,  his  second  wife,  outlived  him  by  seven 
years ;  she  died  in  1426,  and  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Kyrke  of 
Holme,  near  Spalding-More.  The  following  is  the  will  of  Dame  Joan 
Gascoigne:  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinitie,  theyereof  our  Lord  mccccxxvi.,  the  first  day 
of  the  uioueth,  I,  Dame  Jhon  Gascoigne,  sumtyme  the  wyfe  of  William  Gascoigue,  that 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Englonde,  in  gud  mynd,  thanket  be  God,  dredyn  the  sodeyn 
chaunce  of  ded,  the  whilk  no  creatur  may  eschewe;  ordayn  and  make  my  Testament 
and  my  last  will,  in  this  mauer ;  first  I  pryncipally  wt  all  my  hert  and  will,  commend 
my  soule  to  God  Almyghty,  the  maker  and  fourmer  therof,  whilk  boght  it  wt  his 
precious  blode;  to  our  L/ady  Sayut  Mary;  St.  Jhon  Evangelist;  and  to  all  the  holy 
company  of  hevyne,  and  my  bones  to  be  buried  in  the  Kyrk  of  Holme-upon- 
Spaldyngmore.  Igif  and  devyse  to  Robert  Constable  and  to  my  doghter,  his  wyfe,  and 
to  whedyr  of  thayme  at  liffes  langer  a  C.  markes  worth  of  selver  vessell,  the  whylk  I 
will  at  they  have,  in  full  agreement  of  the  endentur  at  is  made  betwix  thaime  and  me. 
Also,  I  gif  and  devyse  to  my  doghter  Constable  a  gilt  cop  pownsed  with  bores.  Also,  I 
gif  and  devyse  to  my  sone  Sr.  Christofer,  vj  coppes  of  silver,  ij  salt  salares  of  silver  on 
hegh,  on  other  lawes.  Also,  I  gif  and  devyse  to  ni)'  soue  James  vj  coppes  of  silver  ;  Also 
I  gif  and  devyse,  to  my  sone  Robert  vj  coppes  of  silver  and  xxiiij  spones  :  also,  I  gif  and 
devyse  to  my  sone  Richard,  vj  coppes  of  silver;  ij  salt  salares  of  silver  on  heegh,  an 
other  lawe,  a  blewe  vestment,  with  an  arayof  the  auter,  chalis,  crewetts,  and  pax  brede: 
Also,  I  devyse  to  Margret,  my  chamberer  x  marks  and  a  bed.  And  all  other  thynges  at 
levys  undeviset.  I  gif  to  my  two  sones  Robert  and  Richard;  and  I  make  ni)'  iij  sones, 
Sir  Christofer,  Robert,  and  Richard  myu  Executours  of  this  my  Testament  and  my 
last  will,  of  the  whylk  I  will  at  my  sone  Richard  be  chiefe  minister." 

The  Judge's  son  and  successor,  Sir  William,  fell  in  battle  before  the 
walls  of  Meaux  in  1422,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  Wymall,  goldsmith 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  gave  the  Mayor's  bowl  to  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Chris/i  in  that  ancient  city,  and  it  is  still  existing.  His  grandson  took  part 
in  the  great  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  he  was  one  of  those  commissioned  to 
muster  and  array  men-at-arms  in  the  West  Riding,  and  to  place  signals, 
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called  'bekyns'  (beacons),  on  the  prominent  headlands,  to  warn  the  people 
on  the  approach  of  danger.  He  took  to  wife  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Nevill,  and  lies  buried  in  Harewood  church,  beneath  an  altar-tomb, 
on  which  are  the  effigies  of  himself  and  lady.  His  son,  Sir  William,  was  the 
keeper  of  Knaresborough  forest,  and  the  husband  of  Lady  Margaret  Percy, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  him,  as  an  official,  the 
status  of  his  great  ancestor  was  a  trifle  relaxed.  But  as  a  set-off  against  this 
shortcoming,  he  had  the  honour  and  merit  of  mingling  the  Gascoigne 
blood  with  that  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  that  of  the  old  sea-king, 
Gospatric.  Their  son,  Sir  William,  was  knighted  on  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.,  1485.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sir  William  who  mustered  a  contingent 
from  Gawthorpe  to  fight  at  Flodden  Field,  for  amongst  those  who  marched 
"with  the  great  Earl  Percy's  power," 

"Sir  John  Radcliffe  in  arms  royal, 
With  Sir  William  Gascoigue  grave." 

The  last  of  the  Gascoignes  to  dwell  at  Gawthorpe  married  a  Vavasour, 
and  died  childless  in  1576,  when  his  niece  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  of  Wentworth-Woodhouse,  entered  into  possession  of  the  estate.  Her 
grandchild  was  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Charles  I.,  in  his  conflict  with  the  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Yorkshiremen,  but  fell  on  evil  times.  He  was  beheaded  for  constructive 
treason,  1641. 

Perhaps  we  have  unduly  dwelt  on  Gawthorpe  and  its  knightly  owners, 
but  the  old  seat  has  gone,  and  scarcely  a  stone  or  vestige  remains.  Yet  it  is 
a  spot  on  which  the  mind  of  the  antiquary  lingers  with  peculiar  pleasure :  the 
very  earth  and  air  are  pregnant  with  spirit-voices  of  the  past.  Its  story  goes 
back  into  the  dim  aisles  of  antiquity  ;  woven  into  the  history  of  its  ancient 
owners  is  that  spirit  of  romance,  which,  for  all  time,  will  imbue  the  place 
with  a  touch  of  almost  sacred  glamour  and  respect. 

Wentworth's  death  brought  Harewood  with  its  ancient  castle  into  the 
market.  The  estate  was  purchased  in  1656,  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  who  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  poet  Pope,  whose  malevolence  made  him  capable  of 
lying  to  any  length,  and  owing  to  failure  of  heirs  of  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Radnor,  it  passed  in  1696  to  his  kinsman,  Mr.  John  Boulter,  from  whose 
trustees,  Henry  Lascelles  purchased  Harewood  in  1 739.  It  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  ill-fated  Wentworth.  Two  letters  of  his  from  Gawthorpe  are 
still  extant.  In  one  of  them,  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  dated  August, 
1626,  he  writes : — "  Our  harvest  is  all  in ;  a  most  fine  season  to  make  fish 

c— 2 
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ponds ;  our  plums  all  gone  and  past ;  peaches,  quinces,  and  grapes  almost 
fully  ripe." 

When  he  came  down  into  Yorkshire,  Wentworth,  dignified  with  the 
title  and  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  North,  desired  his  kinsman  and 
friend,  Sir  Walter  Vavasor  (Hazlewood),  to  leave  the  Catholick  religion  and 
become  Protestant;  for  I  (says  he)  am  resolved  utterly  to  extirpate  Catholick 
religion  out  of  all  my  Government  in  the  North;  to  which  Sir  Walter  replied 
thus :  "My  Lord,  there  has  been  a  more  experienced  Politician  than  you  can 
pretend  to  be,  bringing  about  the  extirpation  of  Catholicks  to  pass,  for  now 
above  these  hundred  years,  but  he  never  yet  could  do  it :  so  I  believe  your 
Lordship  will  fall  short  in  your  Designs."  At  this  the  Earl  seem'd  struck, 
and  ask'd  him,  who  this  Politician  was?  To  which  Sir  Walter  answered, 
"  It  is  the  Devil."  The  Earl's  head  was  cut  off  not  long  after. 

Gawthorpe  Hall  is  thus  quaintly  described  in  an  advertisement,  1656: — 
"  Gawthorp  Hall,  most  part  of  the  walles  built  with  good  stone  and  all  the 
houses  covered  with  slate,  and  a  great  part  of  that  new  building,  four  rooms 
in  the  ould  building,  all  waynscotted,  fyve  large  roomes  in  the  new  building 
all  waynscotted,  likewise  and  collored  like  wallnut  tree,  the  matereals  of 
which  house,  if  sould,  would  raise  5OO/  at  least.  To  this  belongeth  a  park, 
in  former  tymes  stored  with  deere ;  a  park-like  place  it  is,  and  a  brook 
running  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  turnes  four  payer  of  millstones  att 
two  milles.  The  stank,  or  pond,  at  Gawthorp,  is  well  stored  with  trout, 
roch,  gudgeon,  and  eyles." 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  foundation  of  the  old  hall  was  laid  bare,  and 
in  John  Boulter's  time  the  mills  (though  probably  rebuilt)  were  at  work, 
which  Avicia  de  Romelli  gave  to  the  Priory  of  Embsay,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Priory  of  Bolton,  after  the  tragedy  of  the  Strid.  As 
we  remarked,  Pope's  satire  on  Cutler  was  cruelly  unjust  and  totally  without 
foundation  ;  probably  his  habits  were  simple  and  unostentatious,  but  certainly 
he  was  not  the  most  miserly  of  misers. 

Cutler  saw  tenants  break  and  truants  fall 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crowned, 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  he  was  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  and  a  good 
landlord  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate.      During  his  occupation,  the  house, 
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now  the  oldest  in  Harewood  (occupied  by  Stead,  the  carrier),  was  built 
out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Castle,  it  bears  the  initials  of  J.C. — John  Cutler — and 
date  1676. 

John  Boulter,  a  distant  relative,  was  a  good  landlord  and  a  kind 
friend  and  patron  of  John  Thoresby,  the  antiquary ;  it  was  Boulter  who  paid 
for  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  the  curious  map,  twenty  miles  round 
Leeds,  for  Thoresby — Ducatus  Leodiensis.  Boulter's  unbounded  generosity 
seems  to  have  been  his  ruin,  for  in  1721,  Harewood  was  again  offered  for 
sale ;  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Lascelles,  father  of  the  first 
Lord  Harewood.  The  purchaser  of  Harewood  in  early  life  settled  in  the 
Barbadoes,  where  he  married  and  entered  into  trade,  and  rapidly  grew  rich. 
Edwin  Lascelles,  the  first  baron  and  builder  of  Harewood  house,  was  a  man 
of  strong  character;  it  was  he  who  gave  battle  and  defeated  the  rioters  at 
Harewood  bridge.  The  collision  took  place  at  Mill  Green ;  several  were . 
wounded  on  both  sides,  thirty  rioters  were  taken  prisoners,  ten  of  whom 
were  committed  to  York  Castle.  So  threatening  were  the  mob  at  this 
prompt  action,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  quarter  a  company  of 
dragoons  at  Harewood.  He  was  created  a  peer,  July,  1790,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  greatly  lamented  by  the  peasantry  of  Harewood,  who 
had  often  experienced  his  benevolence,  and  considered  him  as  a  father. 

Henry,  second  Earl  of  Harewood,  was  the  Tory  candidate  in  the  famous 
election  for  parliamentary  representation,  1807.  The  other  candidates  were 
Win.  Wilberforce  and  Viscount  Milton ;  for  fifteen  days  Yorkshire  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  the  like  of  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled. 
When  the  polling  was  over,  the  numbers  were — Wilberforce,  11,806; 
Milton,  11,177;  Lascelles,  10,989.  The  joint  expense  of  the  two  latter  is 
recorded  to  have  been  fully  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  died  imme- 
diately after  returning  from  following  the  hounds,  one  day,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  aged  seventy-three. 

Henry,  third  Earl,  succeeded  in  1841.  He  joined  the  Grenadier  Guards 
in  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  whilst  carrying  the  standard.  His  death  was  also  due  to  an 
accident  in  the  hunting  field,  1857.  During  the  run,  his  horse  in  leaping  a 
fence  dropped  with  its  hind  legs  into  a  sheep  net,  plunged  and  fell  over  on  to 
the  Earl,  causing  internal  injuries,  from  which  he  died  after  a  long  illness. 
Old  men  still  living  have  to  this  day  a  kindly  word  of  praise  and  respect  for 
the  memory  of  this  Earl,  whom  they  lovingly  speak  of  as  Lord  Harry. 
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In  the  year  1765  there  died  at  Harewood  Sir  Thomas  Dennison,  the  son 
of  a  Leeds  cloth-dresser  at  North  Town  End,  who,  by  his  great  merit  as  an 
able  lawyer,  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  king's  bench ;  at  his  very  urgent 
request  he  was  buried  at  Harewood,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tomb  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne. 

Amongst  the  respected  vicars  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries,  men- 
tion might  be  made  of  George  Ogden,  who  appears  to  have  kept  alive  a 
good  old  custom  of  making  notes  in  the  parish  register  books. 

George  Ogdeu,  minister  of  Harewood,  came  hither  to  dwell  on  July  i6th,  1673. 

Matthew  Garford,  parish  clerk,  was  the  first  to  be  buried.     Samuel  Ogden,  brother  to 

the  said  George  Ogden,  cloth  maker,  became  parish  clerk  of  Harewood,  February  25th, 

1676,  by  the  sole  election  of  the  minister,  as  Joshua  Jefferson  did  before  him,  as  may 

appear  by  his  license,  both  of  their  licenses  running  thus  :— "  Per  liberam  electionem, 

Georgii  Ogden"  etc.     Upon  diligent  enquiry  made  by  publicke  authority,  A.D.  1676, 

there  were  these  communicants  in  Harewood  parish  :  — 

In  Weton      -  -      209 

In  Harwood         -  195 

In  East  Keswicke    -  -        95 

In  Alwoodley      -  185 


George  Ogden,  then 

(viz.  in  1676) 
Minister  of  Harwood. 


In  all      -  688 

Memorandum  on  April  i5th,  1677  : — 

"It  was  then  agreed  upon  by  the  minister  and  the  old  and  new  churchwardens, 
and  chief  of  the  parish,  that  the  groats  formerly  due  to  the  parish  clerk  for  registering 
children  baptised,  be  taken  away,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  six  shillings  and  eightpeuce 
be  duly  paid  to  the  parish  clerk  at  every  Easter,  for  the  performance  of  the  work  above 
specified.— George  Ogden,  Minister  of  Harwood." 

"All  the  corps  buried  within  ye  parish  of  Harwood,  and  in  no  other  material 
wrapped  or  interred  but  what  was  made  of  sheep's  wool  only,  since  ist  of  August,  Anno 
Domini  1678,  according  to  ye  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf  made,  with  all  affidavits 
brought  and  entered  within  the  time  limited. — George  Ogden,  Minister  of  Harwood." 

"  There  is  a  good  vicarage  house,  which  I  found  ruined,  but  left  repaired,  gardens 
one  croft,  a  cow  gate  in  the  castle  park,  a  close  in  Bondgate  (about  two  acres),  the 
churchyard,  and  surplice  fees,  and  mortuarys,  and  the  annual  stipend  of  twenty-two 
marks.  To  the  truth  of  this  I  subscribe  1113-  name — George  Ogden,  Minister  of  Harwood." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hale,  M.A.,  who  held  the  living  from  1801-54,  in 
early  life  was  rather  a  'gay  spark,' and  a  personal  friend  of  George  IV.,  who 
admired  his  company  for  his  conviviality  and  sparkling  wit.  In  his  early 
years  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  legs,  which  was  the  means 
of  changing  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and  did 
not  choose  his  subject  and  deliverance  to  suit  his  audience ;  and  there  were 
usually  some  slight  qualms  by  the  heads  at  Harewood,  on  the  visit  of  any 
august  personage,  lest  he  should  commit  himself  too  far,  and  thereby  offend 
the  great  people. 
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The  stream  which  feeds  the  fake  at  Hare  wood,  rises  on  the  eastern 
wolds  of  Bramhope,  and  runs  through  the  ravine  at  Echope  (Eccup),  skirts 
the  reservoirs  of  that  name  and  flows  through  the  park,  passes  Stanks  and 
falls  into  the  Wharfe  opposite  Dunkeswick. 

The  park  is  magnificently  wooded,  and  is  visited  by  several  rare  birds ; 
there  was  formerly  a  large  heronry,  now  only  occupied  by  about  a  dozen  of 
these  birds.  .Just  on  the  outbounds  of  the  park  is  a  large  round  fir-clad 
hill — the  Rawdon  Hill ;  in  its  terminal,  '  dun,'  we  trace  Celtic  coinage. 


THE    BIRTHPLACE   OF   NICHOLSON. 

Further  west,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lower  shelf  of  land,  and  in  a 
kind  of  bay  in  the  hill  range  on  the  south  of  the  Wharfe,  is  Weardley.  The 
outlook  over  the  river  from  hence  is  most  charming ;  its  many  and  abrupt 
windings  here  are  very  curious  and  picturesque,  and  from  this  circumstance 
may  lay  hidden  the  root- word  of  the  name  Weardley  (weider— winding), 
which  in  the  past  was  variously  spelt  Wrynerdley  and  Winerthlay — the 
place  by  a  pasture,  whatever  the  prefix  may  mean. 
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There  are  indications  of  a  small  camp  having  existed  here.  The  village 
was  in  the  past  of  much  greater  importance  than  now,  as  the  site  of  home- 
steads and  vestiges  of  mounds  and  old  walls  fully  testify  ;  even  during  the 
last  twenty  years  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  place.  The 
surroundings  are  replete  with  pretty  bits  of  scenery,  one  such,  still  remaining 
etched  on  our  mind,  is  the  little  croft  and  the  fine  old  elm  widely  flinging 
the  shadow  of  its  branches  on  the  greensward,  and  the  cottage  and  outbuilding, 
beyond  which  a  girl  feeding  fowls  formed  a  pretty  subject  for  a  cabinet 
picture.  In  the  seventies  of  the  last  century,  there  were  several  thatched 
dwellings  standing,  which  gave  the  place  an  air  of  repose,  and  a  more  rural 
aspect. 

Weardley  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Nicholson,  the  Airedale  poet,  born 
November  agth,  1790.  He  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  falling  into  the  Aire, 
April  i3th,  1843.  Had  his  powers  been  properly  cultivated,  he  would  have 
ranked  high  amongst  British  bards ;  scraps  of  his  poetry  will  be  found 
interspersed  in  this  work. 

The  people  in  this  village  have  attained  great  ages.  Four  in  the  family 
of  Crossfield  averaging  eighty-seven  years ;  one  of  them  was  ploughing  at 
the  age  of  ninety- four,  when  Lord  Hare  wood,  crossing  the  field,  thus  accosted 
him:  "What  age  are  you,  Crossfield?"  "  Haum  ninety-foure  cum  next 
bothday.  Cum  up,  chummy."  This  Crossfield  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight.  One  of  the  Thackrays  lived  to  be  ninety-six.  The  ancestors  of 
the  Baldwin  and  other  families  have  resided  for  hundreds  of  years  at  this 
place.  Here,  to  judge  by  the  meed  accorded,  the  memory  of  Henry  Lascelles 
seems  to  be  revered ;  the  aged  people  all  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest 
affection. 

At  the  Conquest,  Gospatrick  held  the  lands  of  Werwelley  and  Widetun, 
in  the  Confessor's  time  valued  at  twenty-five  shillings.  At  the  Domesday 
Survey  it  had  been  ruined  by  the  raids  of  the  Conqueror. 

Here  was  the  home  of  a  family  of  some  importance  in  this  district.  John 
Clarke  of  Wynerdlay  gave  the  nuns  of  Arthington  one  acre  of  land  lying  in 
'  the  Hagges '  with  common  pasture  through  the  whole  town ;  and  one 
Hamerlin-de-Winerthlay,  gave  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  this  place  to 
the  monks  of  Kirkstall. 

The  quaint  cottage,  in  which  the  poet  Nicholson  was  born,  and  in  which 
his  family  had  resided  for  more  than  a  century,  had  disappeared  on  our  last 
visit.  It  stood  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street:  we  remember  the  old 
garden  gate  and  the  perfume  of  the  old  English  garden-flowers,  and  the 
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birds  singing  so  blithely  in  the  trees  on  that  fine  spring  day ;  the  quaint 
interior,  with  old  delph  rack  and  sundry  utensils  in  use  in  our  grandfathers' 
days;  but  we  sought  for  the  cottage  home  in  vain.  Here  and  there, 
mounds  in  the  meadows  show  the  outlines  of  former  cottages,  and  one  patch, 
where  the  grass  had  not  as  yet  grown  abundantly,  eloquently  pointed  to 
the  place  where  the  old  home  of  Nicholson  had  stood.  As  we  lingered, 
pondering  of  the  Poet's  almost  tragic  history,  a  cloud  shadow  passed  over 
the  spot,  which  seemed  to  impose  a  sadness  on  our  minds ;  then  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  shone  through  the  clouds,  and  the  birds  again  began  to  pipe  their 
lays ;  even  so  was  it  with  the  life  of  this  gifted,  wayward  child  of  nature; 
storm  and  sunshine,  but  more  of  the  first,  until  he  tragically  closed  his 
earthly  career. 

The  scenery  viewed  from  Weardley  bank  is  finely  diversified :  smiling 
valley,  river  and  woods ;  to  the  south,  the  land  sloping  upwards  to 
Echope,  and  the  heights  of  Bramhope ;  to  the  north,  the  Wharfe  valley 
unfolds  like  some  Eldorado;  Weeton  slumbering  in  the  hollow;  Helthwaite 
glinting  in  the  sunlight ;  Huby  rapidly  becoming  modernised  on  the  up- 
lands, and  Rigton  on  the  ridge ;  Ormscliffe,  sentinel-like,  overlooking  the 
valley ;  further  west  is  old-time  Stainburn  and  the  line  of  the  Washburn 
running  through  the  moors,  and  the  old  forest  country  stretching  west  and 
north ;  Farnley  Hall  on  its  bold  elevation  glimmers  in  the  sunlight,  and  in  the 
valley  below  it  Otley  can  be  localised  by  the  grey  canopy  of  smoke  in  the 
elsewhere  clear  air,  backed  by  the  bold  frontier-like  line  of  the  Chevin  west- 
ward to  Ilkley ;  the  wild  moors  of  Barden  on  the  sky  line.  Bankside  farm 
is  picturesquely  situated  ;  the  outbuilding  bears  evident  signs  of  age,  and  an 
old  by-lane  leads  to  Bramhope  and  Eccup. 

From  our  vantage  point  we  drop  down  through  the  woods  into  the  road 
opposite  to  Arthington  Nunnery.  The  front  of  the  hall  now  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  nunnery  is  very  picturesque :  diamond-shaped 
windows,  and  climbing  trees;  tracings  and  mullions  grey  and  time-worn  are 
replete  with  pictures.  The  porch  bears  the  date,  "  T.B.  1585."  The  in- 
terior contains  a  most  peculiar  arch,  and  an  oak-panelled  room.  This 
house  has  probably  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery — reared  about 
1150  by  Peter  de  Arthington.  It  was  endowed  as  a  Priory  of  Cluniac  Nuns, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  site  of  the  Priory  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  holy  spot  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  some  length  of  time 
before  its  formal  dedication,  which  records : 

"That  Peers  of  Arthiugton  gaffe  them  the  place,  the  whilk  the  said  abby  is 
on,"  and  the  gift  of  Serle  and  the  gift  of  "  Peers,  the  said  Serle  son,  of  one  acre 
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of  land,  &c.,  and  half  an  acre  of  laud  the  gyft  of  his  moder  in  the  hede  of  Lincroft,"  and 
also  the  gift  of  Geoffrey,  son  of  Peers  of  Arthington  ;  "  and  also  that  Agas  of  Arthington, 
daughter  of —  Vavasour,  gaffe  all  her  laud  in  Tebecroft,  &c. ;  and  the  gift  of  Raufe.son 
of  Geoffray  of  Arthiugton." 

Of  all  the  sanctuaries  for  women,  surely  the  small  nunnery  at  Arthing- 
ton was  the  most  desirable  in  our  broad  county.  Virtually  its  foundation 
was  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  land,  Avice-de-Romelli,  the 
mother  of  William-de-Curci,  whose  name  still  lingers  in  the  barony  of 
Harewood;  and,  as  cousin  to  the  hapless  Egremond,  to  the  glorious  Priory  of 
Bolton.  So  we  learn  that  the  nuns  had  exalted  patronage  from  the  beginning. 

The  site  of  the  priory  lies  between  the  present  farmhouse  and  the  river, 
which  here,  after  running  almost  due  south  the  whole  distance  between 

Weeton  Church  and  the 
Nunnery,  makes  a  sharp 
curve  and  flows  due  east 
for  several  hundred  yards; 
it  again  turns  its  course 
north  until  it  reaches 
Rougemont,  against  the 
high  bank  of  which  it 
abuts  and  recoils,  and  then 
again  flows  east.  The 
Ings,  reaching  for 
three  miles  or  more  from 
Arthington  to  Harewood, 
were,  in  prehistoric 
times,  a  lake,  which  had 
probably  not  entirely  gone 
when  the  nuns  first  settled  on  this  site.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  that  whereon 
the  priory  stood  ;  remains  of  the  mounds  and  part  of  the  moat  can  still 
be  traced.  A  spring  in  the  meadow  still  retains  the  name  of  '  Nuns'  Well,' 
but  the  place  where  they  lie  in  their  long  sleep  has  been  left  unmarked : 
no  lichen-dotted  headstones  or  funeral  slabs,  crumbling  from  age  and 
exposure,  record  the  exact  spot  where  the  church  stood.  The  aspect  of 
the  place  was  vastly  different  on  the  advent  of  the  nuns  from  what  we 
find  it  to-day,  with  its  beautiful  sylvanal,  and  the  church  spires  rising 
so  charmingly  from  amongst  the  trees  in  the  landscape.  It  was  situated 
in  broken  wood  and  pasture  land,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  forest,  with  its 
glens  and  dingles;  where  the  wolf,  boar,  and  stag  then  still  roamed,  and 
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wild  cattle  wandered.  From  this  description  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
lands  given  to  the  nunnery  were  outside  the  limits  of  ancient  cultivation. 
The  place  was  beautifully  sheltered,  and  not  wanting  in  panoramic  splendour. 
The  Wharfe,  murmuring  in  its  onward  course  at  this  spot,  with  that  lulling 
unruffling  sound  of  running  water  which  speaks  of  peace  and  solitude,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  its  position,  to  which  vista  the  bold  hills  and  sun- 
glinting  dale  form  the  framework. 

In  the  early  years  the  nuns  were  aristocrats.  Avice  de  Romelli  reserved 
the  right  to  have  one  nun  on  the  foundation  presented  by  herself.  At  the 
close  of  its  career,  every  nun  belonged  to  the  middle  class.  The  first  prioress 
mentioned  is  Matilda  de  Kesewick,  who  died  in  1298.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Elizabeth  Popely  was  deprived  of  her  office  on  account 
of  her  notorious  incontinency.  Our  duty  is  not  to  cast  aspersion  :  she  was 
not  the  first  who,  like  Chaucer's  '  bonne,'  declared  that '  Amor  vincit  omnia ' ; 
she  was  unfortunate,  and  that  was  her  sin.  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  last  prioress, 
surrendered  her  charge  of  priory  and  inmates — nine  nuns — on  the  26th 
November,  3r,  Henry  VIII.,  1539. 

Following  are  the  names  of  most  of  the  patrons ;  and  of  great  interest, 
both  from  the  place  in  the  district  derived  from  the  donors,  and  also  as 
marking  the  change  in  the  district  since  that  time. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  intimate  descriptions  of  the  little  priory  of 
Arthington  is  that  taken  a  few  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  house.  In  it  the 
worldly  concerns  of  the  nuns  are  disclosed.  In  their  poverty  we  find  the  remoteness 
and  exclu>iou  of  their  house,  stricken  with  the  decay  of  its  first  patrons  and  founders. 
The  chaplain— a  Wharton,  most  probably  of  the  Fewston  or  Panual  stock, — John 
Wyglesworth,  the  bailiff  who  managed  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  unworldly  sisters, 
receiving  ten  shillings  a  j-ear  and  '  commiss '  for  his  trouble,  are  survivals  that  we  scarcely 
expected  to  find.  What  a  bare  and  naked  establishment  the  otherwise  radiant  little 
place  must  have  become  in  the  changing  times. 

The  full  account  stands  thus  :— 

ARTHYNGTON  NUNNERY.  —  ELIZABETH  HALL,  Incumbent. 
The  temporals  are  worth,  in — 

The  site  of  the  priory,  together  with  the  domain  lands  adjacent  to  the 

same,  yearly  -      500 

Rents  of  laud  and  tenements  in  Hubya,   Wescowe,  Helwayte,  Pooll, 

and  Arthyngton,  with  the  appurtenances,  yearly  -      400 

The  spirituals  are  worth,  in —  » 

The  rectory  of  Maltby,  as  in  grain  tithe,  yearly  -     10    o    o 
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Of  which  the  reprises  are  in — 

The  pension  or  salary  of  Parcival  Wharton,  chaplain  of  the 
chantry  within  the  monastic  church,  yearly,  from  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clifford,  Lord  of  Westmore- 
land, as  appears  by  the  charter  of  foundation,  shown  and 
examined  -  £6 

Rent  repaid  to  Henry  Arthyngton,  gent.,  issuing  from  land 
in  domain  there;  one  pair  of  gloves  and  15^!  in  money ; 
in  all  -  19-ld. 

Money  paid  to  our  Lord  the  Archbishop  of  York,  issuing  from 
the  rector}-  aforesaid,  133.  4d. ;  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York,  6s.  8d.  pension,  yearly  for  ever  -  2os. 

Money  yearly  paid  to  clothe  ten  nuns,  distributed  according 
to  the  charter  of  concession  of  the  said  Lord  Clifford, 
Lord  of  Westmoreland,  issuing  from  the  said  church  of 
Maltby,  for  ever  ...  .  66s.  8d. 

The  fee  of  John  Wygles worth,  bailiff  of  the  monastery,  by 

the  year  -  -          IDS. 

Sum  total  of  reprisals     -  -    10  18    3^ 

And  the  clear  value  £8  is.  8]d.,  with  £6  for  pension  or  salary  of  Parcival 
Wharton,  chaplain  of  the  chantry  within  the  monastic  church, 
yearly,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clyfford,  as  appears 
above;  and  ^u  8s.  4jd.  of  clear  issue  of  the  said  monastery. 

The  tenth  part  thereof  is  -1210 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  the  ten  ladies  who  renounced  the  world  to 
find  serenity  in  the  place  which  now  shows  no  trace  of  them !  Once,  probably,  the 
most  aristocratic  and  stately  of  the  nunneries  of  the  district,  when  the  great  barons 
of  Harewood  patronised  and  honoured  it,  Arthington  had  fallen  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  poverty,  lower  even  than  Ksholt,  whose  returns,  according  to  the  same 
manuscript,  were  in  gross  ^19  8s.  od. ;  in  clear  value,  ^13  53.  4d.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  position  of  the  certainly  reprehensible  sisters  of  Appleton,  whose  gross  returns 
were  ^"83  6s.  gd. ;  their  personally  available  income  in  the  clear  ^73  95.  lod. 

ARTHINGTON. 

The  village  of  Arthington  stands  a  mile  distant  from  the  nunnery  of 
that  name  ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  among  tiees.  The  Wharfe,  after  passing 
near  the  village,  turns  under  Arthington  Wood,  makes  a  long  sweeping 
curve  on  three  sides  of  a  wide  grassy  bay  of  park  and  meadow  to  the  north  of 
the  village  street. 

The  place-name  (Wheater  -says)  is  derived  from  '  Hartha,'  the  Angle 
chieftain  who  settled  here.  It  was  a  dominant  Angle  clan  station  in  con- 
nection with  Headingley  and  Collingham,  when  the  Anglians  had  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  Celtic  defences  of  Ehnet.  Previous  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, these  places,  with  Creskeld,  were  the  frontier  line,  and  guard -houses ; 
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which,  after  the  Anglians  had  fought  their  way  from  Adel,  by  the  Roman 
way  to  Bramhope  and  settled  in  the  valley,  secured  the  line  of  the  Wharfe  to 
the  south. 

The  Arthingtons  have  been  settled  here  from  the  early  Norman  times, 
and  only  one  of  them  rose  to  any  title  or  dignity;  Sir  William  Arthington,  who 
died  in  1623,  an^  was  interred  in  Adel  Church.  The  estate,  however,  passed 
regularly  from  father  to  son 
for  five  hundred  years ;  after 
which  time  it  devolved  on  a 
descendant  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  a  minor 
in  1750;  thus  the  estate  was 
held  by  the  Arthingtons  for 
a  period  of  nigh  seven  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  one 
Richard  de  Surdeval  held 

the  manor  of  Arthington  of  THE  MILI<. 

Count  de  Mortain. 

Leaving  the  village,  with  its  handsome  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
built  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of  William  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  in  1864,  we 
turn  to  the  river  at  Arthington  Wood,  a  beautiful  sequestered  stretch,  with  its 
rumbling  old-time  mill  and  weir,  shingly  banks  and  osier  holt,  a  haunt  of 
heron  and  wild  fowl.  Here  looms  the  gigantic,  many-arched  railway  bridge. 
The  line  (the  Leeds  and  Thirsk)  which  cuts  the  landscape,  tunnels  under  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Bramhope ;  after  leaving  its  underground  passage  the  rails 
slope  direct  across  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  It  is  nigh  impossible  to  imagine 
a  greater  contrast — one  moment  the  traveller  by  train  is  in  the  gloom 
and  smoor  of  the  tunnel;  the  next,  the  train  glides  out  into  light,  beauty,  and 
sunshine,  and  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  most  delightful  and  far-reaching 
landscape  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  A  lofty  embankment  and 
viaduct  of  twenty-one  arches  spans  the  river  (which  here  threads  its  way 
through  many  a  sandy  shoal)  from  south  to  north.  The  traveller  by  rail 
will  notice  down  below  a  quaint  secluded  old-world  hamlet,  which,  to  the 
careworn,  will  seem  a  place  of  rest  in  all  verity.  Dreamily  the  old  village — 
Castley — slumbers  among  its  tall  ancestral  trees  where  the  rooks  nest ;  a 
feature  of  olden  time,  which  even  the  shriek  of  the  flying  locomotive  cannot 
disturb  from  its  sleep  of  ages. 
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Let  us  turn  south,  and  climb  the  steep  bank  to  the  high  ridge,  the 
Bryn  or  Brain  ;  in  our  path  hither  lies  the  old  manor  house  of  Creskeld. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  annals ;  however,  Hugh-de-Creskeld  of  this 
place  was  in  existence  a  century  later  than  Domesday  Survey.  This  spot  was 
evidently  a  part  of  Arthington  manor,  and  subordinate  to  that  house,  and  its 
early  owners,  may  be  of  the  Arthington  stock.  The  fine  old  hall  is  a  typical 
esquire's  home,  both  in  its  present  condition,  and  while  it  retained  its 
Tudor  associations.  Although  its  origin  is  to  a  great  extent  obscure,  yet  as 
a  member  of  the  parish  of  Arthington,  on  its  western  border,  it  has  been 
a  settlement  since  the  days  of  the  Anglian  kings.  In  the  name  of  Pool, 
which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  the  water  marks  are  yet  fully  visible 
and  betoken  its  ancient  features;  the  low-lying  swamp-land,  where  the 

invader  or  his 
opponent  might 
lurk  in  ambush. 
In  the  prefix 
'Cres,'  there  still 
remains  the 
Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  the  plant 
which  thrives  so 
abundantly  in  the 
beautiful  stream, 
springing  at  the 
'Keld'neartothe 
hall  ;  whence, 
some  writers  say, 
the  name  Cres- 
keld is  derived.* 
On  the  old  mile- 
stone  at  the 

junction  of  the  Breary  and  Otley  roads,  the  name  is  spelt  Kir  skill.  In 
the  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  place  is  spelt  Kyrskell ;  which  name 
is  still  retained  on  the  Scottish  borderland,  where  the  celebrated  border 

•  Keld  was  a  fountain  or  spring,  and  others  hold  that  Kyrs  or  Krys  is  a  form  of  Cross  or 
Kirk,  which  would  make  it  the  '  Spring  of  the  Cross,'  i.e.,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Fathers.  Moreover  in  Chaucer's  time  watercress  was  held  to  be  of  such  little  value 
that  it  served  for  the  simile  'a  tinker's  ores' — a.  thing  to  be  cared  nothing  about.  And 
as  Creskeld  had  a  connexion  with  Kirkstall,  the  name  is  perhaps  derived  from  a  cross. 
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raider,  Hobbie  Noble,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  "  Sim 
o'  the  Mains." 

"  At  Kershope  foot,  the  tryst  was  set, 
Kershope  of  the  Lilye  lee." 

Above  the  hall,  I  understand,  there  is  still  a  wood  named  Sogesiker 
wood,  a  name  fully  demonstrative  of  its  meaning.  One  Hugh  of  Creskeld 
gave  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  land  in  Adel.* 
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During  the  fourteenth  century  Creskeld  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goldsboronghs ;  and  from  them  it  went  by  purchase  to  Michael  Wentworth, 
at  that  time  living  at  Creskeld,  whose  descendants  are  now  of  Wolley  Park  ; 
and  from  whom  it  passed  to  a  son-in-law,  Major  Thornhill ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  Leeds  merchant  named  Smith,  whose  only  child,  a  daughter,  became 
the  wife  of  William  Rhodes,  of  Bramhope  Hall  ;  whose  youngest  son  is 

*  At  a  later  period,  Ralph,  brother  and  heir  of  William,  son  of  Hugh  de  Creskeld,  gave 
them  his  right  to  the  homage  and  service  of  Adam  de  Wyton  and  his  family  for  a  tenement 
in  Adel.  Hugh  de  Creskeld  was  present  when  William  de  Lelay  gave  to  the  monks  all  his  land 
in  Horsforth  except  the  six  bovates  he  had  given  to  the  Teuiplars.  There  would  be  a 
mighty  rejoicing  at  Kirkstall  when  that  large  concourse  of  the  neighbouring  gentry — includ- 
ing Serlo  de  Poul,  and  William  his  son,  Ralph  de  Bramhope,  Hugh  le  Vavasour,  Nigel  de 
Horsford,  Hugh  de  Creskeld,  Aland  de  Brereha&a — with  their  little  ones,  whose  young 
minds  had  to  be  so  impressed  as  to  carry  the  knowledge  far  into  future  years,  attended  the 
Mass  which  celebrated  this  transfer  of  wealth,  human  and  terrene. 
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Francis  Rhodes  Darwin,  he  having  assumed  the  latter  name  on  his  marriage 
with  a  Darwin,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert  Alvey  Darwin. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  during  alterations  at  the  hall  a  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  found  built  into  the  walls.  Arthington  Hall  is  possessed  of  its 
traditional  ghost  (the  hall  lady),  whose  nocturnal  visits,  legend  says,  are  due 
to  some  foul  deed  perpetrated  in  bygone  days,  when  the  Arthingtons  were 
in  possession  of  this  beautiful  domain. 

Climbing  up  the  Arthington  bank,  a  stiff  pull,  but  from  whence  the 
beauties  of  Wharfedale  can  be  viewed  to  full  advantage,  one  can  see  the 

old  square  tower 
of  L,  eathley 
Church  resting 
on  its  bluff,  and 
ri  ght  up  the 
Wash  burn  among 
the  hills,  where 
the  stream  has 
its  birth.  On 
Bramhope  Moor 
is  Camp  House 
(now  a  farm- 
stead) the  site  of 
an  ancient  camp. 
There  is  a  very 
quaint  old  mile- 
stone in  the  hedge 
at  the  lane  ends 
at  the  top  of 

Arthington  bank  ;  and  nearer  Bramhope,  at  the  four  lanes'  end,  in  the  past, 
stood  old  Bramhope  Cross.  The  village  of  Bramhope  stands  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  Wharfedale,  and  its  position  fully  bespeaks 
the  meaning  of  its  place-name,  the  'Brim  of  the  Hope';  the  suffix — an 
eminence — as  in  Echope,  overlooking  the  beautiful  country  beyond.  Brain- 
hope,  Brahaiii  or  Braam,  Bramley  Head,  etc.,  all  have  their  distinctive 
syllable  from  the  Danish  word  Brcem,  a  border  or  edge,  the  same  word  being 
still  in  use  in  the  West  Riding  as  hat-bream,  though  very  frequently 
contracted  to  'brim.'  (The  word  brrcm  is  not  akin  to  the  Angle  Brembel, 
a  briarior  bramble.) 
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The  north  side  of  the  village  is  Both  pleasant  and  picturesque,  with  its 
woods  and  groves  and  tree-clad  knolls.  The  ancient  common-field  usage — 
described  so  graphically  by  Isaac  Taylor — continued  here  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  monks  of  Kirkstall  had  both  lands  and  a  water- 
mill  at  Bramhope.  Its  pre-Conquest  owner  was  one  Ulchil,  when  there 
was  land  for  four  ploughs,  and  it  was  valued  at  forty  shillings  ;  a  goodly  sum 
in  those  days.  After  the  raid  of  the  Conquest  there  was  appended  to  this 
manor  the  ominous  word  '  waste.' 

Apart  from  the  fragments  of  a  few  cottages  which  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  old  Chapel-of-ease,  built  by  Robert  Dyneley  in  1649, 
is  the  oldest  building.  It  is  a  long  low  edifice  situated  near  to  the  hall,  and 
shut  in  by  groves  of  trees  and  a  high  wall  adjoining  the  road.  Its  exterior 
walls  present  no  particular  features  of  interest,  being  built  in  the  most 
debased  style  of  post-Reformation  Gothic.  The  interior  contains  the  old 
form  of  high-backed  pews,  three-decker  pulpit,  stoup-like  font,  and  some 
inscription  and  monument  to  the  Dyneleys,  of  which  it  was  for  some  con- 
siderable time  their  burial-place.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Dyneley,  Esq.,  in 
1649.  The  patronage  was  vested  in  six  trustees,  who  had  the  power  to 
suspend,  or  eject  the  minister.  A  few  words  on  the  endowment  must  be 
interesting,  especially  as  they  are  those  of  a  contemporary.  The  Rev.  J. 
Hopworth,  minister  of  Bramhope,  thus  writes  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Leeds 
antiquary  : — 

"April  27th,  1691.— There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  taken  of  the 
common  or  waste,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  freeholders,  at  6s.  8d.  per  acre ;  which 
salary  is  settled  by  deed  for  ever,  for  maintenance  of  a  preaching  minister  at  the 
chapel  of  Bramhope."  He  then  goes  on  to  say — "  I  preached  the  funeral  sermon  for 
the  old  esquire  :, what  I  said  about  him  was  only  this — 'Having  done  with  my  text, 
probably  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should  say  something  concerning  the  party  deceased. 
You  all  know  his  extraction ;  that  his  was  a  branch  of  a  considerable  and  worthy  family. 
You  also  know  what  he  has  done  to  the  setting  up  the  worship  of  God  among  us.  He 
loveth  our  nation,  and  has  built  its  a  synagogue.  By  the  care  and  diligence  of  this 
worthy  person,  we  have  a  chapel  erected,  and  endowed  with  a  competent  maintainance 
for  a  preaching  minister.'  " 

Robert  Dyneley  and  his  wifei  (Thoresby's  acquaintance)  lived  upwards 
of  sixty  years  in  the  happy  state  of  matrimonial  bliss,  which  the  minister  of 
the  church  must  have  thought  long  enough,  for  in  his  funeral  sermon  on 
that  worthy,  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  sparing  in  his  meed  of  praise. 
Stephen  Sharp  was  another  Bramhope  man  who  had  evidently  meant  to 
outstrip  the  years  of  the  patriarchs  of  Biblical  times,  for  he  died  in  1805, 
aged  107  years. 
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The  new  church  at  Bramhope  was  erected  in  1881,  and  is  a  fine  building 
with  noteworthy  stained  glass  windows. 

The  Craven  Institute,  opened  in  1897,  named  after  its  donor,  Robert 
Craven  of  Bramhope,  who,  by  will,  left  funds  for  some  desirable  object  in 
the  hands  of  trustees — Thomas  Whitham  (Bramhope),  and  John  Yeadon 
(Otley) — a  building  of  which  the  Bramhope  people  may  be  justly  proud. 


[A.  Suiton. 


WHARFEDALE   FROM   WEARDLEY. 


The  situation  of  Bramhope  (all  other  things  being  equal)  is  well  adapted 
for  prolonging  life,  whence  the  reason  of  Robert  Dyneley's  longevity;  he 
having  seen  four  generations  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  footpath  down  '  the  staircase '  from  the  village  to  A rth ing- 
ton  station ;  whilst  another  track,  winding  down  the  hillside  to  the  river,  is 
the  former  pack-horse  trenching,  fringed  with  ancient  crab  trees,  ferns, 
rose-bushes,  and  many  other  wild  flowers;  and  is  a  beautiful  old-time  track 
in  which  to  while  away  a  brief  summer's  day.  Lying  by  the  roadside,  on 
our  last  visit,  where  the  four  lanes  meet  (to  the  west  of  old  Bramhope),  was  a 
very  large  and  quaint  stone  finger-post ;  it  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  relics 
such  as  this  should  be  allowed  to  perish,  for  they  are  links  which  tell  of  the 
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old  road  and  other  modes  of  travelling,  soon  to  be  only  known  in  the  pages 
of  topographical  writings. 

A  mile  south-west  from  the  spot,  over  half-reclaimed  moorland,  is 
Carl  ton  Old  Hall  (now  a  farmhouse),  with  its  mullions  and  huge  chimneys, 
quaint  windows  and  peaked-roof  gables,  forming  a  fine  example  of  a  country 
squire's  residence  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  house  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  over  the  moor  to  Adel  and 
Ilkley,  crossed  it.  The  road  is  yet  to  be  traced  in  some  parts  between  the 
two  places.  From  the  moor,  looking  south-west  over  Airedale,  can  be 
seen  over  the  misty  landscape  a  vast  wen  of  human  dwellings  and  many 
tall-chimneyed  factories.  For  Lower  Airedale  is  a  huge  hive  of  industry, 
though  in  the  past,  like  its  sister  valley,  Wharfedale,  noted  for  its  grand 
scenery. 

From  our  point  of  vantage  the  tower  of  Guiseley  Church  stands  forth 
prominently  overlooking  the  valley.  The  old  parish  of  Guiseley,  including 
as  it  did  that  of  Horsforth,  abounds  with  names  still  indicating  the  former 
presence  of  the  Celt,  to  which  the  'Duns,'  'Hopes,'  and  'Chevin'  still  bear 
witness.  The  place-name  Guiseley  is  derived  from  Gisel — a  chieftain  or 
king's  officer;  and  lega-a  district,  a  meadow,  or  place.  The  great  family 
at  Guiseley  was  that  of  Simon-le-Ward,  who  founded  the  priory  of  Esholt. 
The  name  sprang  from  the  warden  of  the  district,  '  le  Ward,'  the  Gisel, 
a  king's  officer,  which  comes  from  the  Norse.  Previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  '  liberty  of  Cawood,  Wistow,  and  Otley,'  Guiseley  was  in  the  manor 
of  Otley,  but  was  severed  on  the  erection  of  that  'liberty';  the  boundary  of 
the  ( liberty  '  ends  at  '  York  Gate,'  which  is  also  the  boundary  of  the  parish 
of  Guiseley. 

Some  time  during  the  eighteenth  century  there  dwelt  on  Carl  ton  moor 
a  person  named  Hannah  Green,  better  known  as  the  'Lingbob  Witch'; 
added  to  this  reputation  was  her  fame  in  discovering  lost  or  stolen  pro- 
perty; among  her  customers  were,  according  to  'Slater,'  very  aristocratic 
personages,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  carriages  standing  at  the 
door  of  Lingbob's  cottage  during  the  many  years  she  carried  on  the  profes- 
sion of  witchcraft  and  goods'  reclaimer.  She  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  fortune 
of  over  a  thousand  pounds.  Her  daughter,  also  named  Hannah,  succeeded 
her  in  this  lucrative  business,  but  she  was  not  so  successful  as  her  mother 
(or  perhaps  people  were  growing  wiser)  in  discovering  lost  property,  for  on 
one  occasion  Hannah  herself  was  a  loser.  Her  pig  had  strayed  from  its  sty, 
and  in  the  course  of  her  search,  she  met  old  Quaker  Hustler  and  enquired  if 
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he  had  seen  her  pig  anywhere.  "  Nay,  Hannah,  hast  thee  lost  thy  pig?" 
asked  the  honest  Quaker.  "Yes,  I  have.'1  "Well  then,  if  thee  can't  find  thy 
own  pig,  thon  art  the  last  person  I  should  consult  concerning  a  pig  of  mine, 
if  it  were  lost." 

Turning  our  steps  north,  we  drop  down  the  Chevin  into  the  wild  forest- 
looking  landscape  of  the  Deer  park  appertaining  to  Caley  Hall.  Here  yet 
remains  a  fragment  of  the  old  former  forest  of  Wharfedale,  which  stretched, 
in  pre-Conquest  time,  from  the  confines  of  York  to  the  wilds  of  Craven,  and 
although  Wharfedale  has  been  deforested  these  seven  hundred  years,  here 
yet  survives  a  genuine  fragment  of  its  pristine  condition.  Evening  was 
approaching  as  we  crossed  this  forest  track  :  the  deep  valley  lay  far  below  in 
strong  shadow,  roofed  overhead  by  gathering  storm  clouds :  the  huge  crags 
were  thrown  in  diverse  fantastic  positions  among  the  decaying  bracken  and 
brush.  From  the  verge  of  the  cliff  we  glance  westward  over  the  beauti- 
ful dark  purple  woods  of  the  park,  and  over  the  madder  brown  and  green 
fells  to  the  brighter  outlines  of  winding  road  and  river,  huge  boulders 
peering  over  the  edge  of  the  path,  as  if  (for  sinister  purpose)  prepared  to 
bear  destruction  on  some  hapless  wayfarer.  In  the  immediate  foreground 
loom  the  grand  spectral  firs,  gnarled  and  twisted  with  the  buffetings  of 
a  hundred  winters.  The  Chevin  was  doubtless  a  fastness  to  which  the 
Celts  fled  during  the  invasions  of  the  Angles  and  Norsemen ;  one  might 
imagine  that  in  the  wailing  sound  of  the  winds,  there  mingled  the  voice  of 
the  Briton  revisiting  his  old  homeland. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Leeds  and  Otley  highway  and  an  up-to-date 
district;  a  mile  nearer  Bramhope  is  the  'Dyneley  Arms,'  bearing  the  name  of 
the  old  territorial  family  of  Dyneley.  Here  congregate  the  'belles  and  beaux' 
of  the  'bike';  along  this  road  they  have  many  a  scorch,  and  on  their  return 
journey  they  find  full  opportunity  for  a  more  leisurely  mode  of  travelling, 
and  what  Corydon  and  Phyllis  may  whisper  to  each  on  these  occasions  is  a 
secret  from  all  the  non-biking  folks,  to  which  we  have  the  fortune  to  belong. 
Seriously,  the  bicycle  brings  the  people  within  easy  reach  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  panoramas  in  Wharfedale;  such  scenery  at  any  other  place  would 
be  considered  famous. 

Just  to  the  south  of  the  highway  stands  Caley  Hall  :  looking  from  the 
house  on  to  the  Chevin  is  a  wonderfully  fine  picture.  Part  of  the  structure 
is  very  ancient ;  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  a  hunting 
lodge  of  the  Gascoignes.  In  Otley  church,  there  was  formerly  a  pew  on 
which  were  carved  the  arms  of  the  family,  with  initials  and  date  1582  ;  it 
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afterwards  fell  to  the  Daltons — a  stone  memorial  in  Otley  church  has: 
'John,  the  son  of  John  Dalton,  Esq.,  of  Caley  Hall,  1631,  he  being  young." 
From  them  it  went  to  the  Atkinsons ;  the  last  of  them  who  dwelt  at  Caley 
Hall,  married  a  Miss  Fawkes,  and  died  without  issue — thence  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Fawkes  family. 

.  Eighty  years  ago  the  park  was  stocked  with  red  and  fallow  deer,  goats, 
zebras,  and  other  animals,  in  a  state  of  semi-wildness.  The  last  of  the 
stags,  a  huge  animal,  was  shot  sixty  years  ago.  One  of  the  ancient  windows 
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CALEY  HALL  AND  THE  DEER  PARK. 


in  the  front  of  this  mansion  is  a  relic  brought  from  the  home  of  the  Lindleys, 
in  Washburn  Vale.  The  place  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Caleys.  A  footpath  passes  the  front  of  the  hall  to  Otley  :  in  this  walk,  the 
windings  of  the  river,  the  mouth  of  the  Washburn,  Leathley,  and  the  old 
home  of  the  Fawkes,  form  interesting  items. 

Haifa  mile  west  from  Caley,  an  old  pack-horse  track  comes  down  from 
the  Chevin  to  the  Wharfe,  where  there  was  an  old  ford  opposite  to  Farnley, 
and  from  thence  it  ran  into  the  old  Otley  road  leading  by  Leathley  through 
Riffa  Wood  to  Knaresborough. 
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From  Caley  Hall  to  Pool  is  under  a  mile.  The  village  contains  pictur- 
esque features  and  a  few  old  houses.  Its  Domesday  name — Poule,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  its  present  name,  and  the  lake-like  expansion  of  land  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  tells  its  own  story— a  sheet  of  water  or  lake,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  pwll — water.  What  Pool  has  been  need  not 
be  despised;  it  is  now  rapidly  becoming  modernised;  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  it  is  a  great  place  for  cyclists,  all  the  same  it  is  too  near  I/eeds 
for  those  who  pine  for  the  purer  rural  aspects  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
good  Inn  and  a  Temperance  House.  Seen  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  by 
the  old  mill,  the  village  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  is  distinctly  pleasing. 


POOI,  MILLS. 


The  chapel -of-ease  to  Otley  was  formerly  a  very  small  building,  the 
structure  was  enlarged  in  1840 :  now,  with  its  surroundings,  it  assumes  a 
feature  of  interest  which  time  only  can  confer.  It  was  formed  into  a  separate 
parish  in  1879. 

Pool  gave  its  name  to  a  territorial  family  :— Malger,  son  of  William 
Puella,  who  gave  to  the  monks  of  Fountains  three  acres  here,  on  the  east 
of  the  way  or  ford,  called  Haldwad's  Ford,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by 
William  Brim,  of  Pouile. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  village  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Wharfe,  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  viaduct,  between  Harewood  and  Otley. 


THE  FLOWER  CHRONICLE  OF  WHARFE. 


Bv  F.  ARNOLD  LEES,  M.R.C.S.,  etc. 


LOWER  WHARFELAND. 

HETHER  of  interest  or  not  to  the  out-for-a-day  rambler,  the 
requisite  facts  for  even  a  cursory  account  of  its  most  notable 
wildflowers  cannot  be  spun,  like  the  silkworm's  thread,  from 
the  jaws  of  Fancy  alone.  The  data  here  following  have 
taken  long  time  to  amass  and  arrange,  and  no  one  could 
verify  a  tenth  of  them  in  a  day's  excursion.  Flowers,  too, 
have  their  meanings  and  their  "  Language  "—not  that  of 
sentiment,  but  of  sense.  There  is  always  an  adequate  reason 
why  they  grow  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  apparently 
suitable  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  haphazard  at  all,  and  the  working-out  of  the 
floral  problem  needs  much  of  what  we  may  call  correlative  knowledge. 

So  much  of  homily,  and  it  will  not  seem  a  botanical  conundrum  when 
it  is  said  that,  to  the  instructed  observer,  the  wildflowers  of  the  banks  and 
border-braes  of  Wharfe  in  its  lower  third  tell  the  history  of  the  river-reaches 
higher  up ! — even  from  its  well-head  on  Cam  to  the  temporary  confinement 
of  the  brown-eyed  voluble  stream  in  the  gyves  of  Strid  !  One  example,  just 
by  the  way.  The  tawny  orange-pink  water  Avens — whose  very  name  means 
the  crop  or  product  of  water,  corrupted  and  rusticised  from  Old  French— 
which  may  be  found  in  late  Spring  on  the  wet  shady  banks,  most  commonly 
at  Bolton  or  Woodhall,  down  at  Tadcaster,  or  lower  still  at  Ryther,  is  an 
adventwe  wilding.  Of  apologetic  mien,  and  singular  beggar-like  appearance, 
totally  differing  from  the  Campion,  the  Forget-me-not,  and  the  "Lords-and- 
Ladies  "  it  mingles  with,  it  alone  of  them  belongs  to  a  class  of  "  Montane  " 
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plants — born  mountaineers  ! — and  has  its  real  house  and  headquarters  at 
Burnsall  and  Buckden,  where  the  uplands  that  buttress  the  dale's  hill-ridges 
close  in  upon  the  stream.  The  fast-flowing,  imperative  water  carries  it 
down,  and  down,  seed  or  root,  in  winter's  swollen  spates ;  reinforcing  its 
waifs'  emigration  each  season  of  heavy  rain.  This  recital  may  serve  for 
many  others,  and  explains  the  locomotion  of  most  riverine  wildflowers  ; 
proving  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  how  a  plant  may  tell  by  its 
presence,  in  no  strange  tongue,  the  story  of  its  birth  and  the  brown  gipsy 
carrier  by  which  it  was  kidnapped.  So  fanciful  can  fact  be  found  to  be, 
sometimes ! 

Yet  the  "  flora (1  of  the  Wharfe's  dale  is  more  varied  than  that  of  either 
Nidd  or  Aire.  The  stream  is  longer,  the  range  of  rock  crossed  is  wider;  and 
the  channel  of  the  Strid  at  Bolton,  racing  between  contracted  walls  of  lime- 
stone, open  above  and  jumpable,  acts  as  a  sort  of  force-pump  to  send 
further  whatever  it  carries  than  can  the  confined  and  caverned  courses  of  the 
brother-streams  of  Nidd  at  Howstean,  and  Aire  under  Malham-cove.  Yet 
through  all  these  narrowed  goits  or  funnels  rootlets  and  seetls  of  all  manner 
of  plants  are  forced  ;  when  and  where  the  current  slackens  to  be  deposited  on 
sandy  or  loamy  bank,  in  the  creeks,  bays,  and  backwaters  created  naturally 
by  the  contorted  roots  of  stream-side  alder,  or  mountain  ash.  Sometimes  the 
bank-flower  has  come  from  a  garden  ;  such  is  the  case  with  the  yellow  Tulip 
at  Cattal-magna,  and  the  Snake's-head  Fritillary  below  where  the  Cock  beck 
falls  into  the  Wharfe,  however  wild  and  at  home  the  plants  may  look  now. 
This  is  the  one  great  feature  of  Botany  rationally  studied  in  its  local  aspects  : 
that  either  the  sites  plants  occupy  are  continually  shifting  from  higher  to 
lower  levels,  or  that  the  flora  of  stationary  areas  is  gradually  but  constantly 
changing  little  by  little,  year  by  year;  this  flower  losing  ground,  that  gaining 
the  ascendancy  !  There  is  no  need  for  many  jawbreaking  Latin  words  : 
only  a  desire  to  know  clearly  the  How  and  the  Why  and  the  Whence  of 
what  there  is  to  see  ;  only  a  capacity  for  appreciating  the  artistic  graces  and 
values  of  the  tree,  shrub,  flower  and  herb  of  the  field,  with  something  of  their 
often  happy  "  vulgar  names/'  What  term  could  better  Daisy  (day's-eye)— 
opening  at  dawn,  closing  up  the  essential  reproductive  disk  of  its  flower  with 
a  pent  roof  of  pink  petals  towards  cowering  eve?  What  finer  title  than 
"Ox-eye"  for  the  modest  Gowan's  bigger  brother  of  the  green-gowned 
pasture,  so  like  that  of  the  dun  and  white  ruminant  of  the  rolling  Wharfeside 
meads?  All  this  so-called  "Study"  implies  of  necessity  inquiry  that  once 
gone  into,  renders  every  ramble  imperisliably  memorable  of  interest. 
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Beginning  our  purview  of  the  vegetation  of  Wharfeland  at  its  lower 
level,  if  we  also  commence  with  the  lower  orders  of  plants  we  shall  the 
quicker  discharge  our  task,  and  'rise'  with  the  river  and  its  trout  to  the 
grander  baits  and  flies  of  flowerdom.  The  Ferns  are  not  '  flowers,'  but  the 
hidden-seeded  'cryptograms'  of  Nature's  imperishable  folio!  As,  however, 
beyond  the  *Male'  and  the  'Lady' — ferns  so  decorative  of  shady  woodbanks 
—Lower  Wharfedale  is  not  conspicuously  rich  in  sorts,  the  class  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  The  pretty  little  Bladder-fern  grows  (or  grew,  for 
pot  hunters  are  conscienceless)  on  Kettleman's  bridge  below  Tadcaster;  and 
the  Knife-bladed  Harts'-tongue  flourishes  in  dry  niches  of  the  limecrags  of 
Boston-Spa  and  Collingham.  Two  kinds  of  Horsetail  (Equisetuni) ;  not  a 
'flower'  either,  but  the  sole  representative  in  our  woodland  gullies  of  the 
most  ancient  type  of  plant,  which  grew  to  tree  stature  in  the  Age  when  our 
Coal  seams  were  being  deposited  in  a  prehistoric  steaming  marsh — the  sylvan 
and  the  giant  horsetail,  grow  in  various  dank  and  dark  situations  between 
Grimston  and  Otley.  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  both  the  fore- 
going and  the  following  plants  grow  in  suitable  spots  higher  up  the  valley. 
Coming  now  to  the  Grasses  and  Sedges,  their  number  is  legion  in  the 
Wharfe-basin,  and  in  their  importance  second  to  nothing.  To  the  un- 
instructed  the  two  orders  are  all  as  one — names  merely,  known  for  their 
handsome  tassels  or  the  thread-feather  branchings  of  their  blooms;  but  some 
fine  and  uncommon  kinds,  large  as  wheat  or  oat,  stand  sentinel  or  make 
obeisance  to  Wharfe,  as  the  Lady  river  of  York  glides  statelily  by.  First, 
there  is  the  great  Reed  (Aitmdo),  most  in  evidence  between  Stutton  and 
Ryther  where  Wharfe  merges  her  individuality  by  marriage  with  Ouse.  Its 
ruddy-green  panicles,  sleek  while  young,  turn  to  a  fine  glistening  bronze 
when  its  well-furnished  flowerstalk  is  in  full  feather ;  what  time  the  cereals 
in  the  wide  stretches  of  arable  are  turning  to  the  traditional  "  gold  "  :  although 
the  real  tint  varies  from  a  pale  to  a  warm  ochre  where  the  "red  wheat" 
glows  in  opulent  breadths  of  that "  staff  of  life  "  which  shames  the  poor  scrip 
of  the  hasty  poet  who  rhymes  under  a  roof — the  poet  who  is  so  rarely  endowed 
with  the  accurate  as  well  as  the  artist's  eye  for  verisimilitude !  The  purple- 
tuft  Wood-reed  (Calamagrostis)  is  another  grand  grass,  noticeable  enough 
about  Great  Ouseburn,  Nun-Appleton,  Aberford,  and  Bramham.  At  Rouge- 
mont— an  early  moated  Norman  stronghold — the  Reed  combines  with 
the  giant  Brome  and  other  vegetation,  to  form  an  almost  impassable  jungle 
eight  or  nine  feet  high !  In  the  lime-soil  spinneys  about  Bilton,  Ogle- 
thorpe  and  elsewhere,  the  wood  Barley  (Hordctun  syhaticum)  has  a  flamboyant 
character  of  its  own — broad  of  bright-green  blade,  and  curved  of  nodding- 
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spike — an  even  handsomer  grass  than  "the  bending  barley"  of  poet  and 
maltster.  Three  more  grasses — they  are  so  beautiful !  —and  we  may  pass 
on,  lifting  our  eyes  to  loftier  things.  The  Millet,  a  peculiar  pale-green 
grass  with  spare-seeded,  wide-armed  panicle,  confers  a  gracile  character 
on  the  witching  vistas  of  the  sandier  woods  (about  Woodhall  and  Sickling- 
hall  specially)  ;  with  two  kinds  of  Melic-grass,  one  single-seeded,  and  the 
other  with  full  madder-red  grain-sheaths  that  droop  like  the  weighted-gut 
of  the  fly-fisher,  where  hedgerow  barberry  bushes  encroach  on  the  banks  of 
lanes  about  Compton  and  tfre  "  Parlours"  district  of  Bramham,  where  were 
the  Roman  villas  whose  sites,  usurped  by  waving  wheatfields,  are  almost 
undistinguishable,  to-day,  when  the  hand  of  the  aggressive  agriculturist 
lies  heavy  on  the  soil. 

Quite  distinctive  is  the  wild  vegetation  of  the  last  reaches  of  the  Wharfe, 
on  its  there  steep  and  loamy  or  shelving  and  gravelly  banks  from  Ulleskelf 
downwards  to  Wistow,  where  it  has  flowed  as  one  (more  amicably  than  any 
human  couple)  with  Ouse  for  some  miles.  According  as  the  soil  is  dry  or 
moist,  we  get  serried  hosts  of  wave-leaved  willow-wands — a  zone  of  silver- 
shot  green  as  the  leaves  turn  like  a  swimmer  at  the  bidding  of  the  breeze  ; 
clinging  crowds  of  great  Convolvulus  (a  perfect  coom  of  foam-white  trumpet 
bloom  where  it  tops  some  hedge  like  a  wave,  and  its  white  satin  trumpets 
jostle  one  another  in  mute  disarray) ;  of  yellow  Black-mustard ;  or  silver- 
foliaged  "  Miller's-wheel,"  this  last  the  Cerastium  arvense  of  the  botheration 
Botany  books.  At  times,  too,  there  is  a  misty  stretch  of  the  rosy  willow-herb 
locally  called  "  Codlins  and  Cream  "—I  never  knew  why-  -  and,  more  or  less 
all  the  way  occur  patches  of  sand-leek,  and  garlic  with  glossy  purple  bulbs 
clustered  in  a  ball  at  the  top  of  its  stem  (like  the  classic  caltrops  in  miniature) 
in  place  of  a  flower !  Mingled  with  the  Phalaris  reed  (the  wild  form  of  the 
striped  ribbon-grass  of  our  gardens)  the  leeks  are  far  from  tin  ornamental. 
Then,  hereaway,  there  is  a  plenty  of  sage-grey  Meadow-rue  (topping  the  far 
bank  at  Ryther  ferry)  ;  and  of  the  lovely,  howsoe'er  humble  Silverweed, 
every  rustling  zephyr  upturning  the  ferny  leaves  as  they  lie  in  a  green  mat 
one  moment,  and  make  a  rippling  quicksilver  pool  the  next,  from  exposure 
of  the  satiny-argent  undersides.  The  description  may  sound  far-fetched,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  facts  which  are  not  always  '  sober '  or  '  plain.' 

The  mistletoe,  so  familiar  to  lis  at  Christmas  as  an  example  of  that '  bad 
excuse  which  is  better  than  none  at  all '  has  now  almost  disappeared  from 
the  champaign  of  Wharfe.  Its  bizarre  appearance— a  gigantic  green  and 
growing  bird's-nest  sort  of  a  structure,  attached  to  the  bole  of  a  bigger  thing, 
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its  host-tree,  for  it  is  ever  the  '  uninvited  guest ' — coupled  with  its  rite-use 
as  a  kissing  bush  (tempting  the  despoiler)  accounts  for  its  growing  scarcity. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  R.  Teesdale,  a  famous  York  botanist  and 
a  gardener  at  Castle  Howard,  it  was  quite  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
West  Riding.  Not  so  now :  it  lingers  on  a  few  trees  ('  preserved ')  in  the 
Ainsty  near  Nun  Appleton  and  Helaugh,  and,  up  to  recently,  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Walshford  Bridge  near  the  famous  Cowthorpe  acre-field  with  its 
storied  and  decrepit  monarch  of  the  Druid's  grove.  By  the  way,  acker  is 
the  old  name  for  the  oak-tree  itself. 

Traces  of  bygone  occupation  by  man  are  quite  as  often  seen  in  surviving 
plant-forms  as  in  down-tumbled  masonry.  The  coarser  herbs  employed  to 
savour  the  pot,  or  in  pharmacy,  have  either  bulbous  or  deep-striking  roots, 
and  live  on  for  ages  after  the  hands  that  planted  them  have  become  one  with 
the  dust  in  which  they  flourish.  The  Bistort  and  the  Goutweed  usurp  waste 
corners  to-day  about  all  the  'lost  villages'  and  Halls  that  are  no  more; 
and  tell  their  story  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  the  runes  in  vegetal 
forms  of  life.  On  the  steep  banks  by  Wighill  Church,  '  Alexanders '  still 
springs  up  and  perfects  its  large  black  seeds,  warmly-aromatic  on  the  tongue, 
and,  like  L/ovage,  in  constant  request  in  stillroom  and  refectory  long  before 
Celery  became  the  fashion.  From  Ingmanthorpe  to  Barden  the  Goutweed 
still  carpets  shady  nooks  and  corners  with  its  ferny  fans  of  leaves  and  crown- 
pieces  of  silver  blossom.  In  the  lacustrine  levels  from  Stutton  to  Collingham 
the  cropped  pastures  through  Spring  and  Summer  will  be  seen  to  be 
sprinkled  with  uneaten  tufts  of  tulip-like  foliage,  never  a  flower :  these  are 
the  vernal  leaves  of  the  Colchicum  or  Autumn  Crocus — a  cleanser  of  the 
Gout  poison  from  the  blood— on  the  site  of  which,  when  they  have  died  off 
in  October,  and  the  hidden  root-knob  has  garnered  its  reproductive  energy, 
emerge  chilly  pale-purple  or  livid  white  chalices  of  bloom,  what  time  '  the 
stormy  winds  do  blow.'  "  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  "  says 
the  proverb,  but  the  hooved  races  are  wiser  :  never  a  cow,  horse,  or  sheep 
of  them  all,  but,  without  exception,  declines  to  browse  on  such  doubtful 
provender. 

Still  dealing  with  plants  more  or  less  doubtfully  indigenous,  and  to 
which  some  lore  attaches,  as  we  get  higher  up  Wharfedale  other  striking 
herbs  attract  our  notice.  About  outlying  'lathes'  (barns)  and  lime-white 
farmsteads,  the  Worm- wort  with  saw-tooth  leaves,  a  bitter  used  "  for  cows 
that  woti't  fatten,"  persists  about  Bolton  ;  still  less  rare,  the  Felon  wort,  given 
to  promote  secretion  of  milk,  occurs  handy  to  barns  and  inistels  at  Farnley, 
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Kettlewell,  and  even  unto  Outershaw,  the  most  outlandish  hamlet  of  Lang- 
strathdale.  Wherever  we  see  these,  Man  with  his  beast  hath  been,  though  ever 
so  markedly  there  no  longer.  And,  by  the  near-hand  burns  and  water-breaks, 
the  Sweet  Cicely,  wild  Anise,  or  Rabbitwort  (Myrrhis  odorata)  with  myrr- 
hine  foliage  and  glistening,  auburn  cloves  of  seed,  grows  luxuriant  and 
decorative  ;  the  picture  in  such  spots  frequently  invested  with  a  braw 
individuality  by  the  presence  of  a  sentinel  Foxglove,  or  a  stalwart  specimen 
of  the  great  Melancholy  Thistle,  four  feet  high  and  scarcely  spiny,  out- 
standing on  the  brae  like  a  red-bonnetted  green-kilted  Highland  warrior, 
resigned  and  steadfast,  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  foe ! 

Not  to  miss  some  precious  and  pretty  wildings  we  must  hark  back  a  few 
miles.  In  the  Wild-flowers  of  Elmet  sufficiently  dealt  with  have  been  the 
lime-liking  blooms  of  the  Calcaria  district,  through  which  in  bygone  teons 
the  Wharfe  water  (then  more  like  a  sinuous  fiord  than  a  river)  carved  and 
scooped  a  channel  for  itself,  first  cutting  the  Permian  rock  at  Linton  and 
emerging  from  its  canyon  about  Grimston  ;  but  one  flower,  the  wild  Chicory, 
grows  only  in  this  area  on  the  dry  rail-banks  east  of  Stutton,  and  a  little 
west  of  Wetherby.  Its  pure,  clear  blue  dandelion-like  rosettes  decking 
the  wandy  stalks  with  a  string  of  stars  are  dissimilar  from  any  other  member 
of  its  tribe.  Here,  too,  on  cindery  banks  and  waste  corners  the  dusk  of  late 
eve  is  odorous  with  the  field  Champak  (of  England) — the  night-flowering 
Catchfly  whose  luminous  flower-faces  shine  glow-worm  pale,  or  seem  moony 
reflections  of  the  stars  that  come  forth  one  by  one  in  the  lower  sky  to  north 
and  east ;  whilst,  seen  against  the  fading  buff  in  the  west,  dreaming  sprays 
of  Wych-elm  swing  hammock-like  between  their  silhouetted  boles,  and  the 
slightly-moving  lacery  of  frail  birchen  boughs  droops  ghostily  as  for  the 
incantation  of  some  Lethean  spell.  But  the  place  to  see  and  smell  the 
Vespertine  Campion  is,  of  all  places,  on  the  railway  bank  near  Arthington 
station  at  nine  of  the  clock  on  an  early  June  night.  The  pale  starry  blooms 
exhale  all  the  spices  of  the  East,  scenting  the  air  like  that  greater  Champak 
of  Hindustan  whose  perfume  was  so  aptly  coupled  with  Love  in  the  famous 
lines  of  Shelley,  and  is  as  overpoweringly  delightsome.  A  moonlit  night 
among  flowers,  whether  of  parterre  or  pastoral,  enhances,  not  detracts  from, 
their  magic,  and  is,  indeed,  the  "  Open  Sesame  !  "  to  many  a  new  impression. 
Rommany,  rustic,  or  poaching  vagabond  knows  this,  and,  not  inconceivably, 
it  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  that  tree  and  flower  worship  which  seems  such 
a  mystery  to  the  town-dweller  of  To-day. 
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Seeds  kept  from  the  air  in  dry' soil,  as  under  the  pavement  of  an  old 
Roman  ' 'callus'1  (or  way),  will,  it  is  well  known,  remain  quick  and  germinable 
for  long  centuries :  accidentally  exposed  by  some  excavating — certain  varying 
conditions  understood — their  prolonged  trance  is  put  an  end  to,  and  they 
spring  once  again  into  green  life.  The  most  striking  example,  corroborative 
of  historic  record,  is  that  supplied  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Roman  Nettle, 
with  Vervain  and  Hop  where  the  south  end  of  "Rudgate"  reaches  its 
Wharfe  Ford.  In  the  field  on  the  opposite  bank  was  the  camp,  of  which 
some  few  traces  remain.  This  pill-flowered  Nettle  the  writer  found  in  1899, 
where  earth  from  under  the  way-agger  had  been  scooped  out  for  some 
agricultural  purpose,  and  left  in  an  uneven,  rubbly  heap.  The  '  find '  was 
exceedingly  significant — there  are  Antiquarian  'values'  in  Botany  one  sees! 
—and  certainly  this  rig — or  red — way  of  the  Legions  is  eloquent  even  in  its 
present  toga  of  green  and  pink  of  Cornel  and  Dog-rose  in  blossom  or  hep,  not 
to  count  its  unpretentious  weeds  of  auld-laug-syne.  Another  message  from 
the  deeps  of  Time  is  also  conveyed  to  us  by  the  tireless  telegony,  wireless 
telegraphy  of  Nature  (if  you  like)  to  who  have  the  key  to  the  code,  by  the 
yet- growth  of  Elecampane  (the  Latin  Helenium)  about  the  lonely  church  of 
Thorparch,  standing  aloof  from  the  crowd  on  its  own  wold  meads.  Here, 
too,  are  Walnut  trees  by  the  wayside,  planted  in  Georgian  times  it  is  true, 
but  still  bearing  their  edible  burthen  and  tribute  to  the  amenities  of  this 
Wharfeland,  and  its  likeness  in  fruitful  fitness  to  their  sunny  southern  home. 
Still  keeping  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Roman  viator  of  old,  in  the  hollow  field 
below  Smaw's  Wood,  there  grows  a  singular  vetchling,  Lathy rus  Oc/irus  or 
the  Pickard  Pea  as  it  may  be  christened,  since  it  was  gathered  in  1902  by  a 
Leeds  botanist  of  that  name;  it  has  blue-bloomy  expansive  stems  and  tendrils 
(which  uninitiates  would  take  for  leaves)  and  a  cream-yellow  pea-flower, 
followed  by  a  curious  pod,  winged  on  the  back  with  a  membranous  rone  or 
eave  so  that  in  section  it  is  somewhat  like  a  T-square  !  This  plant  is  only 
truly  native  in  hedges  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  it  has  been  known 
(without  its  name)  to  have  colonised  hereabout  for  quite  thirty  years.  It 
may  even  be  a  survival  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Calcaria.  It,  like  the 
nettle  beforementioned,  has  so  far  been  observed  nowhere  else  in  Yorkshire, 
but  we  have  evidence  in  the  place-names  of  this  district  (such  as  Spike-mary) 
that  other  plants  grew  naturally  or  were  cultivated  which  are  now  unknown. 
Later  introductions  have  in  many  places  usurped  the  wayside  thrones  of 
aboriginal  Kingcups  and  Queens  o'  the  Meadow.  In  the  Nun-Appletou 
lane  near  the  Lodge,  the  patriarchal  Letter-box  Oak  not  far  away,  may  be 
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seen  examples,  also  not  found  elsewhere.  These  are  of  the  mealy  Wayfaring- 
tree  species,  and  are  of  highly  decorative  aspect  whether  viewed  in  flower — 
circular  bosses  of  creamy  bloom  against  full-green  plaited  oval  leaves — or  in 
fruit  when  the  berry  (ripening  as  capriciously  as  hawthorns  in  a  hedge  will 
burgeon  in  Spring)  from  being  green  takes  on,  successively,  tints  of  lemon- 
yellow,  crimson,  and,  at  last,  deep  purple-black.  Over  the  road-hedges  of 
many  a  parish  the  cord-armed  Hop  twines  Laocoon-like,  its  stronger  shoots 
snaking  their  threatening  heads  forward  to  seize  adjacent  twigs  with  just  the 
attitude  of  the  Cobra  reared  to  strike.  About  the  time-greyed  'diaper'  stones 
set  in  the  walls  of  Ryther  church  the  Wall  Rue  grows  in  pinched  bunches ; 
and  below  the  channel-flagged,  raised  causeway,  along  which  alone  wor- 
shippers of  old-time  had  safe  access  to  their  flood-ringed  Church,  in  the 
muddy  marge  of  the  polder  dyke  flourishes  the  Blistercup  Ranunculus.  The 
juice  of  this  is  so  acridly-corrosive  that  it  was,  at  one  time  used  by  malinger- 
ing tramps  to  raise  pitiful  '  maunds '  upon  their  skin. 

At  South  Milford  the  most  notable  "father  of  the  forest"  is  not  an  oak 
but  a  quite  unusually  huge  Walnut  tree ;  and  the  salient  wildflower  of 
attractive  mien  is  the  dike-loving  purple  Loosestrife,  always  contrasting  well 
with  the  buff  barley  field  it  fringes ;  and  yet  singularly  little  sung  of  the 
poets,  although  Shakespeare  (who  noticed  everything)  seems  to  have 
visualised  its  flowerface,  since  it  is  one  of  his  Danish  Queen's  'Long  Purples.' 
At  Steeton  Hall,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Milford,  the  black  Wall  Spleenwort 
grows  on  the  west  wall,  and  over  outhouses  at  the  back  in  greater  plenty 
than  at  any  other  spot  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Leeds.  Although  some  seven 
hundred  years  old  the  lichen-livery  of  Time  is  not  apparent  in  the  masonry 
of  the  limestone  Bastion  Keep  or  Gateway  bartizanned  with  battlemented 
parapet.  A  like  tower  at  Barden  or  even  Rougemont  would  have  been 
mossed  and  hoary :  the  reason  being  not  that  the  stone  is  different  but  that 
the  atmosphere  in  the  lower  vale  of  York,  merging  into  the  "  old  fenland '  as 
it  does,  holds  much  less  of  life-giving  humidity ;  fresh  and  clean  truly,  but 
ever  without  that  generative  potency  which  renders  the  breath  of  the  hills  so 
bracingly  divine.  So  is  vegetation  explained,  in  one  of  its  aspects.  Another 
aspect  is  the  pictorial,  and  from  this,  Wharfeland  finds  a  place, — nay,  many 
places,  for  three  or  four  of  distinctive  note.  The  flannel-leaved  High-Taper 
is  one  of  these,  and,  seen  spiked  with  its  wax-candle-like  spike  abloom — one 
might  write  aflame! — against  the  marbled  background  of  some  limey  bank, 
solemnly  erect,  rising  from  a  carven  capitol  of  leaves  set  upon  an  altar-like 
shelf  of  rock,  it  certainly  suggests  Nature  worshipping  at  her  own  Shrine  ! 
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The  common,  often  despised  Burdock,  again,  a  pyramidal  screen  of  treillage, 
fills  up  the  vacant  corner  at  many  a  cross-road  with  as  handsomely  bold  a 
bush  as  painter  could  wish.  And  on  the  sandier  banks  of  Wharfe,  from 
Ilkley  downward,  where  the  stream  syllables  a  child's  chatter  over  the  shoals, 
'  Wild  Rhubarb  '  of  the  painter,  the  '  Butterbur '  properly,  is  there  for  the 
sketch.  Tassel-flowers  first  untidily  unbury  their  satiny  candelabra,  the 
foliage  coming  later  than  the  Springtime  resurrection.  With  June  comes  the 
unfolding  of  those  elephant-ears  of  frondage  (like  that  baser  Banana,  the 
Plantain),  their  irregular  rhombs  borne  on  stalks  themselves  tilted  this  way 
or  that  below  the  flapping  blades,  making  such  a  foreground  for  a  picture  in 
black  and  white  or  colour  as  never  seems  amiss, — for  here  we  have  the  Dame 
one  never  tires  of  inspecting,  not  at  her  orisons,  but — at  her  toilette!  A  far- 
fetched image,  again?  No  ! — but  the  thing  seen  with  that  eye  which  looks 
behind  the  line,  the  curve,  the  motion,  to  the  inherent  reason  which  leads 
the  broad  leaf  to  sunshade  its  root  and  economise  its  moisture  there,  or  the 
finger  leaved  one  fold  its  foliage  about  it  as  a  vest  in  the  shower,  or  the 
goat's  beard  close  its  seed  shop  at  noon — early  closing  in  plant  life !  Flowers 
do  all  "sorts  of  strange  things,  be  it  known ;  and  mimic,  too,  all  sorts  of 
moving  ones  as  well.  In  this  connection  let  not  the  Culver  or  Columbine  be 
overlooked.  It  is  in  plenty  in  many  a  copse  and  '  rash '  on  the  Magnesian-lime 
tract,  though  its  head-centre  is  in  the  'Towton  field'  district,  where-round 
are  numerous  old  lime-pits  and  quarries  which,  when  deserted  for  a  few  years 
and  given  over  to  the  true  Wild  Gardener,  acquire  qualities  of  the  picturesque 
not  to  be  despised.  A  spurious  antique  such  a  spot  as  Jackdaw  Crag  Quarry, 
with  its  mossed  slickensides,  and  its  stockdove-haunted  cliffs,  but  Nature's 
very  boudoir  !  with  rococo  furnishings  of  the  egg-shell-china  lichen  (Endo- 
carpon)  and  more  vegetal  bric-a-brac  than  the  preserved  and  cultivated 
tracts  are  allowed  to  retain.  Here  grows  a  rare  thing — the  sword-leaf  White 
Helleborine  ;  and  the  '  Bee '  and  '  Fly '  orchises  in  their  season,  and  the 
commoner  Columbine,  each  of  whose  pendent  blossoms  resembles  five  culvers 
clinging  round  the  rim  of  a  nest:  doves  varying  in  hue  from  the  'blue  rock  ' 
to  the  milk-white  pouter — there  is  something  peculiarly  archaic  in  the 
sculpturing  of  the  lineaments  of  this  dovely  plant.  And  the  curious  Lady's 
Traces  (Tresses)  is  here  also  later  in  the  year.  It  is  only  a  humble  orchid, 
but  its  spiral  flower  stalk  has  its  blooms  set  in  a  stylish  plaited  twist.  In 
September  it  may  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the  rough  field  on  Linton  Common 
above  the  Collingham  railway  bridge  over  the  Wharfe.  But,  really,  it  is  time 
to  stay  one's  hand,  no  matter  though  readers  really  try  to  visualise  the  pen 
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pictures  of  plants  enthusiasm  would  fain  draw:  a  spacious  world  of  beauty  is 
not  to  be  packed  into  a  nutshell  even  by  that  daren  doe — fearless  freedom 
of  hand— which  to  effect  its  purpose  puts  forth  all  its  powers  without 
restraint  or  thought  of  consequences. 
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